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PREFACE. 



The continued and increaring deidasfd for iht 

works of Sturm has occasioned tbe present edition 

c^ bis Reflections to be presented to tbe public ; 

before wbose tribunal they bare so long been^ 

that to descant now upon their nature^ meritt^ 

and design^ would be superfluous; It may> how* 

ever^ be briefly stated^ th^ these reflections are 

calculated to enlarge the mind and to purify the 

heart: they lead the attentive observer throu^ 

the whole creation^ inform him' oi its stupendous 

works^ and conduct him within the temple of the 

great God; whilst they inculcate tesigniation to 

tbe divine will, humanity, benevolence, and the 

most amiable virtues which dignify and adorn 

human nature. 

Several translations of this work have already 
appeared; but they are all either grossly inaccu- 
rate, and defldent in grammaticsd purity, or they 
are written in a tame iiteipid 8tyle,"dev<Hd of ele- 
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VI PREFACE. 

gance and destitute of interest. Let it be re- 
membered^ that something more than merely ex- 
pressing the thought is required; the harmony 
of the cadence^ the rounding of the period, and 
the poising of the sentences, all are necessary to 
excite and to arrest the attention ; and imless the 
attention be stimulated and stabilitated, it will be 
to very little purpose that the moralist declaims, 
or the philosopher writes. For purposes merely 
didactic, when something is to be told that was 
not known before, a style the most naked and 
beggarly might, perhaps, be endured; because 
the novelty of the matter may induce us to over- 
lo(^ the poverty of the manner: not but, even in 
this case, the thought will receive additional 
strength and lustre from elegance and splendour 
of diction; as a beautiful woman appears more 
lovely when arrayed with neatness and simplicity, 
than when cloaked to the heels in very rags and 
tatters. 

But against that, inattention by which known 
truths are suffered to be neglected, insipid lan- 
guage or sterility of imagery makes no provision ; 
it may, perchance, instruct, but can never per- 
suade. Now although what Stunn says is very 
good, and very just; yet, as he wishes to lead ua 
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from the error of our ways to the wisdom of the 
jast^ it is necessary that he use every effort to im- 
press upon bur minds an earnest desire to follow 
him in his strains of piety and heavenly contem- 
plations.' He has many powerful obstacles to 
struggle against ; such as, the obstinate resistance 
of our own perverted and corrupt hearts^ and the 
allurements and example of an ignorant and em- 
brutified worlds which will not listen to the voice 
of the charmer^ charm he never so wisely. 

We. well know that the same truths told in two 
different ways, shall have a very different effect 
upon our minds : let it be doled out to us in a 
droning, drowsy tone, and in homely, vulgar lan- 
guage, and we either sleep, or turn our backs upon 
the speaker; but let a man deliver this truth in 
appropriate diction, with impressive seriousness 
and awful solemnity, and it will penetrate to the 
inmost recesses of our heart. The same reasoning 
applies to writing; which may, indeed, be called 
speaking to the eye; We slumber over the page 
which is polluted by colloquial barbarisms, and 
deformed by continual outrages against accuracy 
and elegance. In such a situation is the invaluable 
Sturm jdaced by his translators : hb thoughts are 
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douded by imseenily language^ and Imried by h 
tiresome abundance of repetitidns; Idonotmeatito 
Mame tiiem for not having been sufficiently literal 
in their versions ; because the idioms of the two Um* 
gnages are so different^ that all the spirit of thg 
Original must vanish if the copy be made too desew 
The attempting to render word for word any work 
ftom one language into another is a foolish and 
useless undertaking; because it precludes the 
possibility of expressing the sense of the author. 
It will be readily seen^ therefore^ that J do not 
mean to give a literal^ but a liberal translation of 
Sturm; his repetitions of the same things^ and 
many such there are^ I have avoided ; some of his 
inaccuracies ventured to correct, and have omitted 
some trifling passages, which lessened the weight 
and dignity of the subject; and every-where, by 
an attention to style, have endeavoured to give it 
the spirit of an original work. In doing this I 
have been anxious to preserve the same ibrvent 
strain of piety which animated the worthy author; 
and in presenting this work to the puUic, in a 
more elegant dress and convenient ibrm, I am not 
conscious of having at all perverted the spirit of 
the original, or derogated from the dignity of the 
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mbject. Tbk edition, tbough trandated by tlM 
aune hand as that erroneoushf nSA to be by tfat 
Awthot of the Ad'nser, differs is some respects 
from that txanslation, which was conposed rery 
hastily^ and came fr<Hn the press wiA some in- 
accuracies. Some of the conchiding sentence^ 
which were omitted before, are now restored, as 
tending to promote the cause of religion and the 
practice of humanity ; and many corrections hare 
been made. 

I cannot conclude, without sincerely congratu- 
lating the public upon the increase of piety, and 
the more general diffusion of knowledge, in this 
country. Our children are leaving the worse 
than foolish tales of Tom Thumb, Goody Two- 
shoes, Little Red Riding-hood, Jack the Giant 
Killer, and many more productions of like nature, 
all tending to vitiate their young minds, fill them 
with absurd notions, and encourage a love of the 
marvellous, and a dislike to plain truth ; for works 
savouring more of probability, and tending to 
conduct them through the paths of virtue to the 
temple of fame. The present work I venture to 
recommend to young people, with a firm con** 
fidence in its improving the mind and ameliorating 
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the heart. It will be particularly useful to those 
whose reading is not very extensive, as containing 
much useful information in natural history and 
natural philosophy, conveyed in language intel- 
ligible to young children; and every- where abound-^ 
ing with devotion warm from the heart. 
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KEFLECTIONS 

UPON 

THE WORKS OF GOD 

AS DISPLAYED IN NATURS. 



JANUARY I. 
A Meditation upon Hj^-y ear's Day* 

Let us consider this day as the first of our lives^ 
and venture to anticipate^ from the goodness of God^ 
a repetition of those benefits which we have received 
from our first entrance into the world to the present 
period of our existence. What blessings may we not 
nope from that Being, which has ever watched over 
us with the tender solicitude Of a father ; which, at 
the hour of our birth^ presented us in our parents 
with friends that have supplied all our wants, and 
supported us through the helpless and unprotected 
state of infancy? 

Without their fostering care, how could we have 
preserved our health, and all the comforts which we 
now enjoy? Were it possible for us at that time 
to have reflected upon our destined fate, we should 
doubtless have looked forward with delight to the 
pleasures of our sublunary existence j now that we 
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2 stubm's reflections. 

are capable of such reflections^ it is pleasing to indulge 
the sensations oiir present happiness inspires^ and our 
imagination dwells with rapture upon the sweet hopes 
of future felicity. 

To-day a new career of life opens before us, in 
which, though more advanced to maturity, we still 
require a portion of that support we experienced 
when, feeble and destitute, we first drew our breath. 
In the hour of danger, and in the time of affliction, 
we feel the necessity of a friend to support u&, and 
of a companion to cheer our drooping spirit, who 
can smootn life's rugged path, and heighten all her 
pleasures. And surely our Heavenly Father has al- 
ready chosen for us such a friend; one who, when 
doubt and uncei:tainty perplex, will advise us how 
to act, and when misfortune threatens, will be our 
chief support and consolation ; who, during the full 
tide of prosperity, will partake of our joys, and who 
will assist our reasoning faculties when enfeebled and 
■ enervated. 

It was not by accident, or without design, that 
we came into tne world. As a part of the great 
system of nature, our destiny is overruled by an all- 
seeing Providence, of whose designs respecting us 
we are ignorant, but who knows all, and governs all 
with wisdom and harmony; and whatever unknown 
disasters impend, or unexpected benefits await us, 
this present year, let us bow down with reverence 
and with gratitude to his Divine will. Whatsoever 
be our lot, whether to endure the chilHng blasts of 
penury, or to suffer the heart-rending anguish of a 
once dear friend forgetting the ties of affectionj let 
us strengthen our belief in the all-protecting arm of 
God. Though dangers may threaten, and persecutions 
afflict, we will yet look up to that Almighty Power 
which raised our feeble frame to its present state of 
hardihood, which cherished the tender bud from all 
the storms and perils that frowned u^n its expansion ; 
and we will beueve that He, who thus protected our 
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infancy, will not be less the father and the supporter 
of OUT old age. 



JANUARY ir. 
Winter has Blessings which are often disregarded, 

Ir we examine the works of God with attention, we 
shall lind, even in this season, many subjects which 
may lead us to rejoice in the goodness of the Lord, 
and to exalt the miracles of nls wisdom. During 
the budding spring, the bountiful summer, and the 
luxuriant autumn, when Nature, from the most simple, 
assumes her gayest and most splendid robes, hardened 
and callous indeed must be that heart which does not 
throb with pleasure, and pulsate with gratitude, for 
such choice gifts. But when the north wind blows, 
when a biting frost stiffens the face of the earth, 
^en the fields, stripped of their fruits, and divested 
ci all their charms, present one wild desolating view, 
then it is that men of the greatest sensibility will 
sometimes forget to be grateful. But is it true that 
the earth at wis season is so utterly destitute of the 
blessings of Heaven, that it possesses nothing that 
can excite the emotions of gratitude and of piety in 
the heart of man ? Certainly not. Let us only be- 
stow more attention upon the works of nature, and 
we shall never find occasion to arraign the wisdom of 
God. 

Reflect for a moment upon the misery of being 
exposed to the rigours of winter, with no clothes to 
defend your shivering frame, no fire to cheer and to 
animate your benumbed body; and then rejoice and 
be grateful for the favours you receive. You have every 
thmg that can contribute to your comfort. Though 
you cannot penetrate through the veil which over- 
diadows the creation, though the great First Cause 
of all things be hidden from your view, rest assured 
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that nothing is created in vain ; all tends to one grand 
pointy the glory of God^ and the happiness of man. 



JANUARY III. 

God continuaMy presides over his Creation. 

Not to acknowledge the greatness and wisdom of 
God in the least of his wodcs^ as well as in great and 
extraordinary phenomena^ betrays alike our ignorance 
and our weakness. The formation and evolution of 
the child in the mother's womb displays as muchjthe 
power of God as did the creation of the first man 
from the dust of the earth. Our own individual ex- 
perience is sufficient to convince us that a Supreme 
Being suspends the thread of our destiny. We cannot 
ensure f(Hr ourselves another moment's existence; a 
thousand unseen causes may hasten the period of its 
termination; what unknown evils may not be im- 
pending to stop the vital current^ and forbid the pure 
air again to renovate our blood I 

Every man may say, Alas ! I feel mjr helpless state; 
I have no power to remove the infirmities that afflict 
me, nor ability to disperse the dangers that threaten ; 
4subject to a heavy train of bodily diseases, and meptal 
imbecility, I feel that, without the suppcnrt of the Al- 
mighty, I should indeed be miserable. The wonderful 
connexion between my soul and my body, the con- 
tinued pulsation of my heart, the constant secretion 
and circulation of various fluids in my body, a^ de- 
pending neither upon my will nor my power, con- 
tribute to assure me there is a great and powerful 
Being, at whose command these functions proceed 
with order and r^ularity, or stop, and my present 
existence ceases. If my breast still continues to heave, 
if the ruddy stream still warms my heart, if my 
-muscles act with vigour, my senses remain perfect. 
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and the thinking faculty be yet preserv^^ 
from God alone I derive such choice blessings. ' 
then do I so seldom think with gratitude upon 
ways of Providence? 

Ought not the reflections now presented ever 1 
deeply graven on the tablets of memory; and sh 
it not 1^ our morning and our evening care to i 
man, to admire, and to hail with ^titude^ 
roesshigs of oiur Creator? 



JANUARY IV. 

Uses and Advantages of Fire, 

Fire is a very imiversal agent in perfecting 
arts^ and contributing to the comforts of life; 
we find the principles of it are difiused throug! 
nature^ in water as well as in air^ and in all oleagi 
substances. How useful to man are those combus 
matters which supply him with fuel^ and witho 
sufficiency of whim he must suffer the greatest 
convenience^ and lose incalculable advantages. T 
it not for the &re which cheers us in winter^ a i 
portion of our time must be passed in dreary c 
ness : without artificial lights all our occupations 
our amusements must cease with the departing i 
we should be obliged to remain at rest^ or to wa 
with uncertainty and danger in midnight gl 
Consider how melancholy our lot must be^ hai 
been obliged to pass the long eveninffs of w 
without the ei\joyments of society^ and those sup 
sources of pleasure and instruction derived from i 
ing and writing. How many of the productioi 
the earth woidd be useless to us were they not soft 
and prepared by means of fire ! If fire was not 
recourse to by artists^ how many necessities wo^] 
unprovided jfer^ and pf what benefits should W€ 
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be deprived ! Without this element we should not 
be able to give to our garments the brilliancy of the 
scarlet; nor the richness of the purple ; our metals^ 
incapable of being melted^ would remain useless in 
the depths of the earth ; glass could not be formed 
from the sand ; the beauti&l utensils now in common 
use could not have been fashioned from the yielding 
clay; nor could our stately edifices rear their tops 
among the clouds^ and bid defiance to the elements. 
Without fire, in vain would nature teem with riches ; 
all her treasures would be useless^ and her charms of 
no avail. 

But we have no necessity to traverse nature to prove 
the blessing of fire : let us return from our flight, and 
contemplate our own apartment. Here the fire dif-* 
frises a genial warmth through the whole room, and 
the air is rendered mild. Without the stimulating 
influence of fire, during the strong frosts, we should 
become inactive, and subject to many unpleasant sen- 
sations; the aged and the weak would perish: and 
what woidd become of the little infant, if the chilly 
blasts were not tempered to its delicate limbs ? Oh ! 
unfortunate poor ! ye who, with scarcely bread to 
support your miserable existence, are at this severe 
season obliged to deprive yourselves of a portion of 
that pittance to procure fuel to warm your shivering 
body ; how I feel for your wants ! now my heart 
bleeds for your distressed condition ! But your hard 
lot recalls to my mind the great favours I have re- 
ceived from Heaven, for which I am not sufficiently 
grateful. I feel the obligation I am under to a gracious 
God ; who, I pray, as he has given me the means, will 
open my heart to relievie those afflictions in others 
from which I myself am exempt. O God, my creatoir 
and benefactor, condescend still to look down upon 
me ! Behold, my heart swells with praises and thanks- 
givings to thee my Eternal Parent, .the author of all 
the comforts which I now enjoy. Continue to grant 
me the benign influence of fire; and may this ele« 
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ment never become the instrument of vengeance to 
jne or my brethren I 



JANUARY V. 

Amusements of Winter* 

DuAiNo this season^ which many people imagine 
possesses few charms^ each individual^ following his 
inclination^ endeavours to find amusements to enuven 
the long winter evenings. Many pursue one con- 
tinued round of riot and dissipation. It is indeed 
truly lamentable to see so many people by indolenc^^ 
<Mr mvolous pursuits^ contriving to lose the days al- 
ready too short. The course of the day is commonly 
filled with a circle of occupations^ whidi neither cor- 
respond to the dignity of man nor the destination of 
his soul. Late in the morning the voluptuary rises 
from his bed; diuing breakfast he plans out tbe 
amusements of the day ; then^ abandoning himself to 
ev^y species of idleness, awaits the hour of dinner ; 
which arrived, he gives himself up to the pleasures of 
the table. Gorged with excess, he throws himself 
upon a couch to recruit his exhausted powers. The 
hour comes when he is to meet a numerous party. 
He sits down to play. For the first time since the 
sunbeams irradiated the east, he appears to possess a 
soul : with cards in his hand the hours fly rapidly. 
At length this sensual wretch quits his cards for an- 
other debauch, and reels from table to bed ; bu^sleep 
does not gently overpower his senses, and wrap his 
soul in sweet forgetfulness. Pain and watching op- 
press him, or frightful dreams disturb his troubled 
slumbers. 

How ingenious is man in devising trifling amuse- 
ments to abridge the few moments sdlotted him! 
Sometimes the pleasures of the chase call him from 
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his h(»ne^ that he noty enjoy the gnttification of see- 
ing the tunid hare and the panting deer fly with the 
speed of wind to escape their cruel pursuers ; or that 
he may have the satisfaction of viewing them in their 
last sad agonies^ torn and^ mangled^ and hear their 
piercing cries^ mingled with the savage howl of dogs 
and men^ reverherated from the neighbouring hills. 

The ball allures with meretricious charms; and 
there innocence of heart is often exchanged for sor- 
row and disease. At one time feasts invite^ at an- 
other diversions and'pubHc places; all tending to 
mislead and corrupt. Having enumerated a sufficient 
specimen of the amusements of winter^ let me con- 
clude with reminding my fellow-creatures of the part 
they ou^ht to act respecting such diversions. I widi 
not to discourage and repress that inclination for social 
intercourse which^ particularly at this season of the 
year, is highly dehditful; but I wish you not to 
suffer it to take such firm hold of your mind as to 
become a passion. Allowing that when you meet 
together nothing passes that can derogate from virtue 
and good manners, yet such parties may be hurtfiil 
by consuming too much of your time, and occasioning 
the n^lect of your dcmiestic economy. Pleasure is 
not the business of our lives ; the power of obtaining 
it is granted us by a beneficent God, to serve for a 
relaxation from the severer duties of bu^ness or study. 
To be too ei^er in the pursuit of pleasure is at the 
risk of never obtaining your end, or of acquiring that 
which may ultimately produce sorrow and remorse. 
Be very careful then with what society you mix; 
lavi)^ not your time in those amusements which you 
cannot enjoy without injuring your virtue, your r^ 
nutation, or the peace of your family. Let not those 
needless pleasures that disturb your neighbours, exdte 
their lamentations, and fill them with sorrow, and by 
which you may be lost to the duties of society and of 
religion, ever find access to your heart. Suflfer not 
even the most innocent gratifications to render you 
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insenid^ to the pure and pennanent pleasures of 
dmstianity^ or to make you dissatisfied with your 
more serious occupations. 

Oh God I govern with thy gracious influence our 
hearts; and grant that amidst earthly enj^rments we 
miay never forget thy most holy name. Tnat in our 
Intercourse with men, the rememhrance of thy pre- 
sence may secure us from temptations^ and that mm 
tlay to day we may become more and more devoted 
to the exercise of our duties as Christians, parents, 
and'citizens ; whilst we sJiun those fleeting pleasures 
which so ea^y allure us from the path of rectitude, 
and diminish our zeal for good works. What induce^ 
ment can we have to seek for frivolous amusements, 
when we possess within ourselves the sources of the 
most pure and refined pleasures ? The contemplation 
of the great works of nature at all times is grand, and 
fills the mind with wonder and reverence for the 
Creator. In winter, as well as in the other seasons, 
they shine forth equally manifest. The starry hea- 
vens, the fields, fkr as the eye can reach, coverea with 
snow, inspire the noblest and most sublime ideas, 
create a constant succession of pleasure, and elevate 
and dignify the soul. 



JANUARY VI. 

Goets providential Care ef ike Animal Creation during 
Winter. 

Millions of rational beings, dispersed among the 
various nations of the earth, are provided at this 
season with every thing necessary to supply their 
wants, or add to tkeir comforts. But Divine goodness 
is not extended to man alone, it is difiused over the 
whole creation; and infinitely more numerous than 
the dtiidxen of Adam are the animated beings paxv 
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taking of it. Admirable as is the preservation of the 
human species, God gives still greater proofs of his 
wisdom and power in the care which he manifests for 
the brute creation. That the innumerable tribes of 
animals existing on this globe find, during the con- 
tinuance of summer, food and shelter, is not sur- 
prising ; all nature teeming with fertility conduces to 
this great end ; but that in this season of the year 
such numbers of creatures — ^birds, quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles, insects, and fishes — should continue to exist, 
must demand the admiration of every reflecting being. 
Nature has provided most animals with a covering to 
defend them from the winter's cold, as well as from 
^ summer's heat. Those wild animals which dweU 
amid th^ forest and the desert are so admirably or- 
ganised, that their hair, as summer advances, b^ins 
to fall from their skin, and grows again in winter 
with such luxuriance as to become a thick fur, ca- 
pable of preserving them from the severity of the 
season. 

When cold renders a place of security requisite, 
other species of animals find retreats ; some under the 
bark of trees, others in the crevices of old buildings^ 
and some within the clefts of rocks, and in the caverns 
of mountains. It is there they either Uve upon the 
food which instinct has taught them to provide, or 
they are nourished and supported by the fat which 
they had previously secreted, or they pass the tedious 
length of winter in a state of torpescent insensibility, 
each according to the habits of its tribe. Birds at the 
approach of winter retire to sheltered places; and 
some species possess an instinct, which leads them at 
the commencement of cold to quit the frozen r^ons 
of the north, winging their bold and arduous night 
for more genial clunes. 

The resources of those animals which do not change 
their abode in winter are various. Birds feed upon 
the insects which they are taught to peck amongst 
the moss and in the clefts of the bark of trees; many 
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animals live upon the provisions they have providently 
stored in their dens during the summer^ others are 
obliged to burrow beneath the ice and the snow to 
find support. Many species of insects "and of fishes^ 
though confuted within marshes stiff by the frosty and 
in rivers whose surfaces are frozen^ yet preserve their 
vitality. 

Let us then unite in adoration of the aU-powerful 
and merciful Creator^ whose majesty ana whose 
grandeur cover all the creatures of the earth ; aU of 
whidi^ from the stately elephant to the most feeble 
and minute animal under the heavens^ owe to him 
their life, their abode, and their supports Where 
nature seems barren and destitute of resources, he 
still finds means to make her productive. Let these 
considerations strengthen our confidence in God, and 
banish fVom our minds all doubts of the continuance 
of his protection and support during the rigours of 
winter. 

That God who provides a covering for animals, 
who points out to them secure retreats in the caves 
of the mountains, will also know how to clothe thee, 
O man ! And he who supplies them with food and 
with warmth, even beneath the ice and the snow, 
will ever be thy support, and thou wilt find a sure 
harbour, where ihy days may glide in peace and in 
tranquillity, safe from storms and commotions. Let 
such reflections as these raise in thy bosom a desire 
to imitate, as far as thy abihties permit, the generous 
cares of IHvine Providence, by contributing to the 
preservation and happiness of thy fellow-creatures, 
and of the whole animal creation. 
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JANUARY Vn. 

The Beauties of the Winter. 

Evert season has its peculiar pleasures and beau- 
ties ; and however destitute of charms winter may 
appear to some people^ it has still a portion to in- 
terest the feelii^ For the benefit of those who, 
from prejudice and ignorance^ murmur and repine 
against this season^ I will here enumerate some of the 
particular pleasures which it offers us. 

How delightful is the face of nature when the 
morning light first dawns upon a country embosomed 
in snow ! The thick mist which obscured the earthy 
and concealed every object from our view^ at once 
vanishes. How beautiful are the tops of the trees^ 
hoary with frost ! The hills and the valleys^ reflecting 
the sun-beams^ assume various tints: all nature is 
animated by tiie genial influence of the bright lumi- 
nary^ which now mvites the warbling songsters from 
the groves to make jocund the day with their har- 
monious notes. If nature^ diuring the absence of the 
sun^ droops and is overspread with gloom ; when the 
horizon ia again illmnined with dieering rays she 
resumes her wonted gaietv> and, robed in white, de- 
lights the traveller with ner novel and delicate ap- 
pearance. How beautiful to see the white hills, the 
forests, and the groves, all sparkling! What a de- 
lightfid combination these olgects present I Observe 
the brilliancy of those hedges ! See the lofty trees 
bending beneath their dazzUng burthen ! The surface 
of the earth appears one vast plain mantied in white 
and splendid array. 

Little, indeed, are the feelings of those to be envied 
upon whom these grand phenomena make no im- 
pression; beings who can contemplate with indif- 
ference a q>ectacle which ought to gladden their 
hearts and ml their souls with the majesty of heaven. 
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and the boundless wisdom and immeasurable good« 
ness of an all-powarful God. Such reflections^ arising 
from die contemplation of his i^orks^ always produce 
satisfaction and delight. The heavens may lower^ 
the agitation of ihe air portend a storm^ and nature, 
losing her sweetest attractions, appear bleak, wild, 
and desolate ; yet the soul, retiring within itself, de- 
rives energy and an exalted pleasure in tracing, by 
his works, the power, the wisdom, and benignity of 
the Godhead. 



JANUARY VIIL 

Of the Vegetables which preserve their Verdure through 
the Winter, 

At this season c^ the year the earth, losing the 
variety of charms which so lately beautified her sur- 
face, seems solitary and destitute ; and may be com- 
pared to a tender mother, who has been bereft of her 
dearest children, and is seen to mourn and lament. 
But she is not deprived of all her offspring; here and 
there plants are seen to brave the rigours of winter, 
and by their verdure relieve tlie sterility of the scene. 
Here the hawthorn's tempting berries offer the fea* 
thered race a sweet repast ; the ever- verdant laurus- 
tinus now delights with its clustering flowers; and 
the never-fEiding yew-tree forms a dark shade. The 
creeping ivy stiU winds round the mouldering battle- 
ments, and defies die whistling wind and the storm's 
kud roar; the laurel blooms with verdure undi- 
minished ; and the lowly box looks green aboye the 
mow. These, with many other plants, preserve their 
verdant hue amid every severity of season and rigour 
of climate. They may present a pleasing emblem of 
die ever-durable advantages he possesses, whose mind 
18 amply stored, and whose amiable disposition makes 
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all around him smile with joy and pleasure. The 
splendour of dress^ and the profusion of ornaments^ 
which dazzle and fascinate tne weak and the vidgar^ 
are vain and transitory; colours that vie with the 
rainhow in brilliancy fade ; the pride of youth, beau^ 
smiling with every grace and symmetry of form, flutter 
awhile amid the sun-beams, and are seen no more ; 
but the charms of virtue last for ever. The man who 
fears God ^^ resembles a tree which, planted on the 
banks of a rivulet, as it grows to maturity expands, 
and stretches forth its branches far round with un- 
fading verdure, and produces its fruits in season ; it 
offers an ever-refreshing shade, and the weary traveller 
blesses it." 

How amiable is Ae truly pious man ! His orna- 
ments are within, and his virtue shines forth with 
beauty unborrowed of the external and adventitious 
smiles of fortune. The storms of adversity may 
sluJce, but can never overpower him; though for a 
moment cast down, his bold front soon towers above 
the tempest. If misfortune darkens his horizon, and 
poverty frowns, he is still blessed with riches that 
wealth cannot purchase — ^the love of God, a good 
conscience, and the bright hope of a glorious im« 
mortahty. 

This reflection leads me to the idea of a benevolent 
old man, who in the winter of his life resembles those 

Slants which at that season still preserve their ver- 
ure. How many storms of fortune has he not braved 
with constancy ! How many dear attracting objects 
have withered in his sight! He yet exists, whilst 
many of his contemporaries are mingled with the 
silent dust. A mild cheerfulness still plays on his 
dieeks. Though his forehead be wrinkled, and the 
strong hand of time mark his venerable countenance, 
and render feeble his frame, his virtues recompense 
his lost vigour, he lives again in his offering, aiKl his 
wisdom, ms integrity, and his experience, are held up 
as a noble example to his children's children. 
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JANUARY IX. 

Singular SteUe of Man during Sleep, 

We need not have recourse to extraordinary events 
to be convinced of the inconceivable power and wis- 
dom of God ; we have only to look around us. He 
shines conspicuously in the least of his works. Of 
the many remarkable things of which he is the author^ 
I wish to call your attention to one, which, because it 
daily occurs, is not the less deserving of your ob- 
servation. Often as you have been refreshed by sleep, 
perhaps you have never reflected upon this singular 
state, nor regarded it as one of the most extraordmary 
efiects of Divine goodness. When sleep overpowers 
us with a pleasing forgetfidness, we do not think it 
wonderful ; we believe our body is formed for such a 
state, and that the inclination, prompting us to in- 
dulge in sleep, proceeds from natursd causes. But 
perhaps we may with propriety consider sleep under 
two points of view. On the one hand there is nothing 
to be observed which may not result from the pecu- 
liar nature of our organisation ; on the other, there is 
something so striking and wonderful in this natural 
effect, that any labour bestowed upon the consideration 
of it will be amply compensated. 

Sleep comes upon us imperceptibly; if we endeavour 
to ascertain the exact moment, the attention we give 
will be an obstacle to its approach ; nor shall we be 
able to sle^ till all such ideas are dissipated. Sleep 
comes unsolicited; the more efforts we make to obtain 
it, the less likely are we to succeed. God has so ap- 
pointed sleep, that it becomes an agreeable necessity : 
and he has rendered it independent of our reason ana 
of our will. Let us pursue this consideration, and 
muse upon Ae wonderful state we are in during 
sleep.- We live without being conscious of our ex- 
istence. The functions all act with their wonted 
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r^ularity. The activity of the soul^ for a space^ 
seems to he suspended; the senses are henumhed^ the 
muscles inactive^ and all voluntary motion has ceased. 
In shorty the state of sleep is truly wonderful^ and 
very much resembles diat of death : who can think 
of ^eep without being at the same time reminded of 
, death ; which^ sooner or lat^^ will imperceptibly steal 
upon us^ or seize us without warnings imwished fot 
and unexpected ? 

The senses^ whose functions are suspended during 
sleep^ are equally incapable of action at the near ap^ 
proach of death. The ideas also are clouded; W6 
notice not surrounding objects^ and a dark oblivion 
veils our faculties. Let devotion often present this 
mtfit^^on to our minds, Whenevo* we seek for 
repoBft upon the downy pillow, let u^ reflect upon 
the blessings of sleep, and look up with gratitude to 
Him, who, during our seclusion from toil and labour^ 
watches over our slumbers, and preserves from danger 
Dur helpless condition. For, if a protecting hand did 
not shield us, to how many perils might we not b^ 
subjected during the night-season ! 



JANUARY X. 

Of the Advantages of our Climate, 

Have we a proper sense of the great happiness 
which we enjoy in so many respects ? The blessings 
of our Heavenly Father are every- where poured out 
upon us. The view of amnle forests, of the rising 
hdls, and the extended meadows ; the pure and tem- 
perate breezes we inhale, the seasons, with their ac- 
companying variations, and different attractions, all 
denote the unspeakable beneficence of God, and hi^ 
wish for the happiness of man. How then can we 
ever complain of the hardness of our condition^ accuse 
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the Almighty of a partial distribution of his favoura, 
or murmur because the summer declines^ and the 
rays of the sun do not for ever beam upon our soil, 
nor an equal degree of warmth cheer the inhabitants 
of our zone ? What ingratitude^ and what ignorance ! 
We know not what we desire, nor of what we com- 
J>]ain. Seeing that God has peculiarly favoured ou^ 
climate, is it through pride or inadvertency that we 
acknowledge not his goodness? We often repine at 
the rigours of winter, and envy those who know no 
vicissitude of season ; but let us remember, that what 
we most dread, die keen air of winter, perhaps, ren- 
ders our dimate the most salubrious of any on the 
globe. Observe the languid, exhausted frame of the 
inhabitants beneath a cloudless sun, the diseases that 
prey upon them, and the indolence which ihey are 
of necessity obliged to endure. When even the cold 
in our climate is felt most severely, we may comfort 
ourselves that this, compared witn the cold of more 
northerly countries, is no more than the temperature 
of autumn. How different is our lot from that of the 
shivering natives near the north pole I Here, even in 
winter, the friendly rays of the sun enliven Ae days, 
and incite universal gaiety. There, the day, dreary 
48 the night, receives no light from the sun. Here, 
jn perfect security, whether reposing in our beds, or 
indulging over the blazing hearth, we defy the rigours 
pf the season ; the charms of society soften its aspm- 
ties, and the constant succession of day and night 
cheers and revives ; but in those frozen regions, the 
miserable huts form a poor shelter from the pitiless 
pelting of the storm, and the wild savages of the 
woods and the deserts keep the starved inhabitants in 
ft state of constant alarm and danger, by the loudness 
11^ their roar, and the frequency of their wild horrific 
cry; and with them a perpetual winter reigns. Whilst 
We, irfter a few stormy months, are visited by a season 
whose charms console us for all that we have buffered ,* 
tad, amid tJie joy and harmony inspired by a vernal 

VOL. I. c 
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sun, we forget the name of winter. Let us then bless 
the beneficent band which has assigned us so happy 
an inheritance ; let us glorify God, who has regulated 
our present allotment with so much wisdom and good- 
ness ; and let us joyfully render thanks unto Him who 
has fixed our abode in a climate, where, in each suc- 
ceeding season, his bounty is displayed with magni- 
ficence, and difiused with abundance, throughout the 
creation. 



JANUARY XL 

Snow conduces to the Earth's Fertility. 

Regarding appearances only, we might be induced 
to say, that snow, so far from being useful to the 
earth, was by its cold and moisture of detriment to 
trees and plants. But the experience of centuries 
teaches us, that to preserve grain, plants, and v^e- 
tables, from the effects of cold, nature can give no 
better protection than by shielding them with snow, 
which, though seemingly cold, yet shelters the eaxtib's 
surface from freezing winds, and preserves a due de- 
gree of heat for the preservation of seeds. 

Thus God provides what is necessary for the sup- 
port and nutriment of the works of his cxeation. 
Nature is always active, even when she appears in a 
state of perfect quiescence, and renders us real ser- 
vices at the time she appears most to deny them. 
Observe the providence of God exerted for our good 
in the roughest season, and preparing, without any 
assistance on our part, all the treasures of nature^ 
With such proofs of Divine protection, who can doubt 
or mistrust ? The wonders that God performs in na* 
ture every winter, he also daily effects for the pre- 
lervatioii of mankind. What at first often appears 
useless or prejudicial^ ultimately contributes to our 
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felicity; and often when we imagine that God has 
ceased to interest himself in our welfare^ he is^ per- 
haps, completing a part of his glorious scheme, im- 
penetrable to our view, but which unfolding, may be 
the means of delivering us from some impending ca- 
lamity, or procure us some benefit beyond the mght 
of hope to aspire after. Snow, however, is not merely 
destined as a covering to the earth, it tends also to 
assist its fertility^ by penetrating beneath the surface^ 
and supplying a proper degree of moisture. 

^^ As the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and retumeth not thither again, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater : 
80 shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth ; it shall not return unto me void, but it shaU 
accomplish that which I please, and it ^all prosper 
in die thing whereunto I sent it." — Isaiah Iv. 10, 11. 

We live in an age in which this prediction, through 
the mouth of the prophet, is accomplished in a re- 
markable manner. Whole provinces and kingdoms, 
which formerly, shrouded in the gloom of ignorance, 
of superstition, and of credulity, were oppressed by 
slavery, and deluded by the dreams of idolatry, in 
this glorious day of gospel dispensation, cheered by 
the blessed light from heaven, have emerged from 
darkness and obscurity, have aroused their slumber- 
ing faculties, and have embraced the great truths of 
Christianity. Over how many obdurate hearts has 
it triumphed ! How many good works, how many 
blessed fruits of piety, has it brought to maturity I 
May the Divine grace be so poured into our hearts, 
that we may ever feel its quickening, saving in- 
fluence ! 
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JANUARY XII. 

Contemplation of the Heavenly Bodies, 

The heavens , present to our view^ in the night 
season^ a scene of grandeur and sublimity^ which 
forcibly impresses the attentive observer of nature. 
3ut how few are capable of receiving the great and 
noble ideas which the contemplation of the firmament 
calls forth in a philosophic mind! How few even 
observe it at all ! This^ I imagine^ can only proceed 
irom ignorance; for it is impossible to take an ex- 
tensive range through nature^ and view the majestic 
objects every- where presented, without at once being 
led through nature up to nature's God, and feehng 
the power of the mind expand in our vast flight 
through the r^ons of space, till we are lost in ad- 
miration and rapture, and feel a celestial radiance 
illume our souls. Oh that every human being would 
partake of this Divine pleasure ! that they would ele- 
vate their thoughts beyond the confines of earth, and^ 
ranging above the spheres, repose on heaven ! It is 
enough merely to name those immense bodies, each 
in itself a world revolving in space> to fill the mind 
with awe and astonishment at the mighty power of 
the Creator. 

In the centre of the planetary system, the Sun, 
more than a million times larger than our earth, and 
at the distance of 82 millions of miles, rolls his ma- 
jestic orb, round which revolve seven planets with 
their attendant sateUites, all deriving their lustre from 
the central luminary. These planets are known to 
the astronomers by the names of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, the Earth,, Mercury, and Hers<iid*. 
Of these Xhe nearest to the sun is Mercury; it is 

« Discovered first at Badi, March 17, 1781, by the phi. 
losopher whose name it bears. 
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much smaller than the earthy its diameter being only 
S600 miles^ and from its proximity to the sun^ round 
which it performs its course in e^hty-eight days^ 
rolling at the rate of 95^000 miles an hour^ is seldom 
visible to our eye : the light and heat it d^ves from 
the sun are nearly seven times as great as ours^ being 
distant ham that Imninary only 32 fnillions of miles* 
Next comes Venus, completing her revolution round 
the sun in about seven months, at the computed 
distance of 59 milHons of miles ; she is larger thad 
our earth, and shines when west of die sun as a 
morning star, and when east as an evening star, with 
astonishing splendour, moving hourly in her orbit 
69,000 miles. The third circle is the orbit of th6 
Earth, revolving round the sun at the rate of 58,000 
miles an hour ; which, though little more than half 
as swift as the motion of Mercury in his orbit, is one 
hundred and twenty times swifter than that of A 
cannon-ball. The Earth's diameter is 7970 miles^ 
and the moon rolls round it as an attendant satellite^ 
performing her course in 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 
minutes. The moon's diameter is 2180 miles, and 
her distance from Ae Earth's centre 240,000. Th^ 
planet next in order is Mars, about 125 millions oi 
miles distant from the sun, and travelling round him 
in 686 days and 23 hours, at the rate of 47 millions 
of miles every hour. The diameter of Mars is 4444 
miles, his quantity of light and heat equal but to half 
of ours, and the sun appears to him but half as larg« 
as to us. The fifth, and the largest of all the planets> 
is Jupiter, distant from the sun 426 millions of miles, 
and going every hour in his orbit 25,000 miles. He 
finishes his annual period in 11 oi our years, 314 
days, and 12 hours. He is above one thousand timeft 
higer than our earth, and is surrounded by faint 
substances called belts; they vary considerably in ap- 
pearance, and sometimes disappear altc^ether ; hence 
they have been supposed to be clouds. Fotnr moons 
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revolve tovmd the planet Jupiter^ so that scareelv any 
part of his immense orb remains unenlightened^ ex- 
cept the poles^ whence only the farthest moons can 
be seen; but light is there least required^ because 
the sun constantly circulates in or near the horizon^ 
and may be kept in view of both poles by the re-: 
fraction of Jupiter's atmosphere^ Saturn is about 
780 millions of miles distant from the sun^ and tra- 
velling at the rate of 18^000 miles every hour^ per* 
forms his annual circuit in 29 years, 167 days, and 
6 hours of our time. He is nearly six himdred times 
liu:ger than our earth, his diameter being 67,000 
miles ; and he is rounded by a broad ring, round the 
outer circumference of which revolve five attendant 
moons *. The sun shines on one side Saturn's ring 
for nearly fifteen years without setting, and as long 
on the other in its turn. The last known planet in 
our system is Herschel, distant from the sun about 
1565 millions of miles, and performing his annual 
circuit in 83 years, 140 days, and 8 hours of our time> 
at the rate of 7,000 miles an hour. His diameter 
being 34,000 miles, he is about eighty times larger 
iha,n our earth. Dr. Herschel has discovered six at- 
tendant moons, and supposes there mav be more. 

Such is ^e stupendous grandeur of the planetary 
system; yet the sun, with all his accompanying 
planets, forms but a very small part of the universe. 
Each star, which to us appears scarcely larger or 
more brilliant than the diamond, equals the sun in 
magnitude and in splendour, and is m itself a iyorld> 
and the centre of a planetary system. That they 
shine with their own and not a borrowed light is de*- 
monstrable by their immense distance from the sun^ 
which renders it impossible for them to be illumined 

* Dr. Herschel has discovered two other moons belonging 
to Saturn, 80 that there are now seven moons attendant oq 
thatplanet. 
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by his lays : a cannon-ball shot off from the sun 
would not reach the nearest fixed star in 600^000. 
years ; hence each may be considered as a sun : and 
ne who imagines that such glorious luminaries were 
formed to shine wi^ an ine#ectual lights can have 
but a very contracted idea of ^e Ahnighty power and 
wisdom. The number of stars in eimer hemisphere 
▼isible to the naked eye is not more than a liiousand^ 
widi the assistance of a good telescope three liiousand 
may be perceiyed^ and^ could better instruments be 
procured^ diere is eyery probability of thousands, 
more existing ; nay, some yery profound philosophers 
haye supposed there are stars at such inconceiyablel^ 
distances, that their light has not yet reached the 
earth since its creation, although the yelocity with 
whidi light passes is a million times greater than that 
of a cannon-balL Thus, though a man may measure, 
the uniyerse with his telescope, he can form only a 
yeryinadequate idea of its amazing extent. 

What a noble, what an august subject for medi- 
tation ! Though the mind of man cannot yet bear to 
soar with the steady flight of the eagle through the 
boimdless regions of space; though he cannot yet 
grasp within his span the sublime yiew of orb en-, 
circling orb, each in itself a luminary, multiplied 
without end, attended by millions of worlds, all re- 
yolving in matchless order, and harmonious regu- 
larity, each in his silent course, with yaried motion ; 
some whirling with a rapidity our senses cannot con- 
cdye, others less distant performing their circles with 
less yelocity ; and all these worlds containing myriads 
of intelligent beings in different states of felicity and 
perfectibHity. 

If then tne utmost stretch of the human faculties, 
the utmost vigour of our reason, cannot comprehend 
the totality of these works, nor our imagination ex- 
pand eyen beyond our own system, how can we pre- 
tend to scan that Almighty Being, at whose word 
order arose out of confusion, chaos was converted into 
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elements, and the starry q>heres began to move 
through the heavens * ? 



JANUAltY XIIL 

Discoveries which have been made by the Microscope. 

The wonders ot nature are displayed in the mi- 
nutest as well as in the largest objects ; whether we 
consider the structure of the mite, or that of the 
towering elephant, we shall find her alike excellent ; 
she has formed them both with the same de^ee of 
propriety of construction. It is our senses iVhich are 
not sufficiently acute to perceive the organisation of 
very small bodies, which often escape our observation, 
unless we have recourse to foreign assistance. The 
microscope has opened to us a new world of insects 
and vegetables; it has shown us, that objects, in- 
visible to the naked eye, exist, having figure, ex- 
tension, and different parts ; some examples of which 
we shall produce, that we may have more causes to 
admire and praise the wisdom and power of God. 
Every grain of sand when examined by the naked 
eye appears round, but with the help of a glass we 
observe each grain differs from the other, both in 
size and in figure : some of them are perfectly round, 
others square, some conical, and the major part of an 
irregular form. WhaX is still more astonishing, by 
microscopes, which magnify objects milhons of times 
rtiore than liieir natural size, we can discover, in the 

* As the above account di£5brs from the original more 
than even a liberal translation will authorise, it is right to 
state, that considerable errors were found, and had been con- 
tinue by the preceding translators : to correct which, in the 
wesent edition, the works of Newton, of Ferguson, and of 
£uler» have been consulted. — E. 
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grains of sand^ a new animal world ; for within their 
cavities dwell various insects. In cheese are found 
innumerable animalculse^ called mites^ which to the 
naked eye appear but as points^ whilst seen trough 
a microscope they are found to be insects of a very 
singular form and structure; they have not only a 
mouthy eyes, and feet, but their transparent body 
is covered with long hairs, sharp, and formed like 
needles ♦. In the v^etable kingdom we are presented 
with a thick forest of trees and plants, bearing leaves, 
branches, flowers, and fruits; the rudiments of all 
which beautiful objects were once hidden beneath 
the mold : little as we should have expected to find 
these in such a bed, as little should we have supposed 
the dust upon the wings of a butterfly to be minute 
feathers, or the bloom of a peach to be a collection of 
insects, had not the microscope furnished us with this 
intelligence. 

Thus we see the power of God is great in those 
things which ignorance makes us regard as minute ; 
for however small the minutest animalcule appears 
to us, we have reason to believe there are objects 
which appear to it as small as it does to us. By the 
view which we have just been taking, we shall also 
find the subjects of nature to be much more numerous 
than we had imagined. Though we are acquainted 
with many thousand species of plants and insects, 
how many more are there yet hidden from our re« 

* The view of a frog through a solar microscope is 
strikm^y beautiful ; from the transparency of its skin, the 
blood is seen to cimilate in the vessels in a manner in- 
describably wonderful and brilliant The physiologist is 
likewise indebted to &e microscope for his 'more intimate 
knowledge of the red particles of the blood ; but, owing to a 
cBfierence of glasses, or some imperfection in the optic nerve» 
there is yet a dispute whether they are perfectly globular, or 
circular as to circumference with a plane superficies, in the 
manner of a flat shilling. — E. ' 
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searches ! If we could explore the yast ahyss of the> 
sea^ or search the hottom of rivers^ penetrate within 
the numerous forests, at present the naunt of savages 
and reptiles, what additions should we not make to 
our present limited collection, and find new causes to 
admire the wonderful works of God ! 



JANUARY XIV. 

Advantages of Night* 

When the sun has withdrawn his friendly light 
from us, and darkness has ohscured the face of na- 
ture, we are doubtless deprived of some pleasures. 
Nevertheless we have no cause to complain of this 
arrangement. As the mixture of pleasure and pain, 
the alternation of good and evil, are wisely ordered ; 
so also we must acknowledge the wisdom and good- 
ness of God in the remarkable variation which is 
observed in our climate : and we must allow that the 
seeming inconveniences of the winter nights are com- 
pensated by a thousand advantages. Without an oc- 
casional privation of sunshine, should we be so well 
convincea of its great comfort and utility ? 

Let each returning night recall to our minds the 
goodness of God, who, for the benefit of mankind, 
has diffused light and beauty over the face of the 
earth ; let us reflect upon our miserable condition, if 
each succeeding mom did not ensure the continuance 
of light. Is not darkness itself, at certain intervals, 
pleasing, by inviting us to repose and tranquillity 
under the sweet influence of sleep ? How many la- 
bourers consume their days and exhaust their strength 
in toiling for our service, whose work is often at- 
tended with disagreeable and painful sensations; to 
these night is welcome, and they hail the approaching 
evening with joy, when, free from the unrelenting 
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frowns of a hard master^ or the cries of their feieble 
and helpless children^ they may sink down to rest, 
and enjoy a sweet oblivion of their cares. 

When night has spread her sable mantle over the 
earth, all we little bubbles which so agitate man 
during the day cease to disturb him ; jdl ms emotions 
of envy, of jealousy, of pride, and of malignity, yield 
to the drowsy influence ; all his sorrows, his doubts, 
and his perplexities, for a time, are suspended : stretched 
on his coucn, he only wishes for sleep ; his eyelids once 
safely sealed, the monarch, encanopied with purple, is 
no more than the beggar nestling in his straw. 

WTiat then do we not owe to the Supreme Beings 
who thus has provided for the good of his creatures ; 
who has appointed a time when the weary shall rest, 
and the oppressed shall be relieved ; when millions of 
human beings, condemned by necessity to drag on a 
wretched existence, employed in hard tasks and pain* 
ful toils, or who groan beneath the yoke of slavery, 
have their allotted hour of ease and freedom ; when 
their cares and their sorrows may sink into soft re- 
pose; when the weary traveller shall lie down, and 
the exhausted peasant gain new vigour and recruited 
force ; and when the philosopher shall be obliged to 
cease from the intense thinking which would destroy 
his powers, that he may rise and pursue his investi- 
gations willi redoubled energy? 



JANUARY XV. 

Reflections upon Self, 

It is reasonable that every man should sometimes 
withdraw his attention from foreign objects, and ^x it 
upon himself. By continually thinking of the things 
wnich surround us, we are apt to lose sight of our-* 
selves^ and forget the gratitude which the contemn 
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plation of the stany heavens^ and the enjoyment of 
the hlessings showered down upon the earthy ought 
to excite in our hosoms. To he convinced that man 
is as excellent an example of the perfection of God's 
divine power and wisdom^ as are those ohjects which 
hy their grandeur astonish the facidties^ I wish that 
every individual would deeply reflect upon all that 
most intimately concerns his structure. How ad- 
mirahle is the union of the hody and the soul I How 
incomprehensihle their action ! We daily experience 
that when the rays of lights reflected from external 
ohjects, strike upon the retina, the mind receives an 
idea of the size, figure, and colour of such ohjects. 
We find certain vibratory undulations of the atmo^ 
spherical air convey to the mind, through the medium 
of the ear, an idea of sound. By this power of per- 
ception we obtain the knowledge of all the changes 
wnich occur in surrounding bodies, as well as an 
acquaintance with the thoughts of other men. We 
find, whenever a desire for motion from place to place 
arises in our minds, the body obeys the impulse ; and 
whether the trunk, the head, or the limbs are required 
to move, obedience follows the will. These are facts 
well known and daily experienced, but it is beyond 
the power of man to explain them. 

In this reciprocal influence of the soul upon the 
body, and the body upon the soul, there is a wisdom 
displayed which we cannot search into, and the result 
of our profoundest investigations into this exquisite 
imion of body and soul must be admiration and 
astonishment. 

If we consider the body separately, we find it every- 
where displays the power of the creating hand ; each 
limb is ordered in the most convenient manner for 
utiUty as well as beauty; no change that man can 
devise Will be of benefit to him, so admirably is the 
human frame organised— so wisely is it constituted. 
its internal arrangement is still more wonderful. The 
body has different ends to answer, different functioni 
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to perfonn ; it is the medium through which the soul 
receives o^nisance of external ohjects. For this great 
purpose we find it furnished with the organs of sights 
of hearings of taste^ of feelings and of smelly each in 
itself worthy the highest admiration. But to enahle 
the body to transmit to the soid the sensations of eit- 
temal objects, it is necessary motion shoidd be readily 
performed; for which purpose we find yarious parts 
provided by nature : the bones, muscles, joints, la- 
ments, and (^llular substance, all exquisitely ar« 
ranged, give the power of moving in every direction. 
But a machine like this, in frequent motion, must be 
liable to a continual waste; to supply which loss, and 
keep it in proper order, it will be necessary to receive 
aliment, to comminute it, to separate its nutritious 
juices, to circulate them through the whole machine 
with such prc^rtion and regularity that each part 
may receive the quantity necessary for its due sup- 
pert; for all which purposes suitable functions are 
provided. 

We have reason then to praise the Lord, who has 
&US wonderfully formed us, all of whose works are 
so admirable. To thee, O God! be rendered all 
adoration and thanksgiving. Let us celebrate thy 
praises with the sound of the harp, and with the 
song of joy and of gladness. We are the prodigies 
of thy power ; all our faculties and our senses disnlay 
thy Divine wisdom. May we ever be permittea to 
glorify and exalt thy holy name ; and may we, when 
time nere shall be to us no more, rcgoice in thy good- 
ness, through a blessed et^nity ! 
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JANUARY XVr. 

The Damage occasioned by extraordinary Cold* 

Why do we so readily notice those effects of nature 
which seem to be injurious ? Why do we so willingly 
dwell upon and even murmur at them, whilst we 
dightly pass over all the striking advantages which 
they procure us? Men in such cases act towards 
Grod as they are accustomed to do with their fellow- 
creatures. A trifling offence, a slight injury they 
may have received from their best friend or bene- 
factor, often effiices from their memory the essential 
benefits they have received; their pride and their in- 
gratitude cause them to overlook the benefits, while 
they magnify the injury. At this season of the year 
we have a memorable instance of their disposition: 
men seem only to r^ard the evil which may result 
from the cold, and never consider the good it may 
produce. If Uiey discover the least injury, if some 
parts of the great whole suffer, they think themselves 
authorised to murmur against God, without at all 
considering that nature, taken as a whole, deduces 
great advantages from the cold. If we weigh with 
impartiality the advantages and the evils which may 
be attributed to it, the residt will convince us how 
little cause we have to arraign the government of the 
Almighty. 

, It is true a severe season causes many inconveniences, 
and induces some distressing consequences. Sometimes 
the water is frozen to such a depth that it is not pos- 
sible to obtain a supply of this necessary article ; the 
fish die in the ponds; rivers swelling above their 
banks, their torrents increased by the melting snows, 
and containing vast masses of floating ice, burst their 
boundaries and devastate the neighbouring country. 
The working of water-mUls is stopped; vegetables 
sufibr; wood and fuel entirely fail, or become ex- 
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cessively enhanced in price; grain^ notatoes^ &c. if 
not well covered, are spoiled, and plants and trees 
die. Many animals pensh from cold br hunger, and 
the health and safety of man are often endangered. 

These are some of the most striking evils which 
the rigour of a severe season may produce; hut how 
many winters do we not pass without witnessing such 
a d^ree of extreme severity ? Admitting, however, 
that these disastrous effects oftener occurred, what 
right have we to complain, when the advantages 
much more than compensate for any evils we may 
endure? Knowing so Uttle of the sreat chain of 
causes which links together this world, how are we 
poor finite heings to pronounce and to decide upon 
what is hest for nature, or upon what is most pre- 
judicial to her ? Let us not then expose our igno- 
rance and ahsurdity hy hlaming or condemning the 
laws of nature, hecause we see hut a very minute 
part, and are totally incapahle of grasping tne whole. 
Let us rather acknowledge our incapacity, and acquire 
a confidence in the ways of Providence which shall 
induce us to helieve and to feel assured that He who 
has created the heavens and the earth has likewise 
ordained a portion of happiness and of good sufficient 
for our present condition, and far exceeding all the 
nccumulated evils we can possihly endure. With this 
reliance upon the rock of ages, we shall remain firm 
and unmoved amid the warring of elements and the 
ffeneral wreck of nature; whilst we ascrihe praise, 
honour, and thanksgiving, to our wise and heneficent 
Creator. 



JANUARY XVII. 

Nature reposes during the Winter, 

The days of winter are the days of Nature's rest. 
In, the preceding months she has l>een exhausted with 
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incessant labour for the good of man. How rich has 
the spring been in flowers ! how the seeds have ex- 
panded and the foliage sprouted ! What abundance 
of fruits the summer prepares for the autumn's ma- 
turing hand! Every months every day, we receive 
some fresh gift from nature. As the tender mother 
provides for her young with anxious care, so nature is 
busied from morn to evening in supplying our wants, 
and in procuring us a succession of comforts and 
blessings to make life's fleeting moments smile with 
joy and with delight. Food, raiment, and the chief 
sources of our pleasures, are all derived from her 
fostering bosom. For us she makes the seeds to open 
and expand, the herbs to bud, the trees to look gay 
with foliage, beautifid with blossoms, and to pour 
forth their riches in fruit of every kind that can 
please the eye or gratify the taste. For us, the golden 
grain waves over the fields, the vine offers her varied 
treasures, and the whole creation is clothed in verdure, 
and presents to the delighted observer an infinitely 
varied and beautiful field of attractions. WeJEuried 
by so many labours. Nature, for a space, reposes, in 
order to acquire new force, that she may again be 
equally fruitful, and again be enabled to assume her 
wonted resplendency. 

Here also, O beneficent Creator ! I adore thy wis- 
dom. The repose of nature in winter is not less 
interesting to us, nor less worthy of entering into the 
plan of thy Divine Providence, than her utmost activity 
m spring and summer. Thou hast prepared the di^* 
ferent revolutions of the earth ; thou hast established 
the most intimate relation between them; and with an 
impartial hand hast distributed labour and rest. It 
is Thou who hast willed that each sun shoidd vary the 
seasons of nature, in such times and ways as are most 
fit for the perfection of the whole. If I have ever 
been foolish enough to blame any thing in the govern- 
ment of the world, O God ! pardon my temerity. I 
now see, and am fully persuaded, that all the arrange-' 
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ments of thy Providence, however extraordinary they 
may appear to my feeble intellects, are full of wisdom 
and goodness. Now, that I see the earth mantled 
with a deep snow, I think of the good which will 
result from it, and bless the wisdom of God; for I 
now know that unless nature, at certain intervals, 
enjoyed a state of rest, we should no longer see the 
flowers and the fruits which so beautify the creation 
and increase the comforts of life ; no more would the 
joyful harvest-home gladden the swain, nor the fields 
exchange their dusky hue for the sprightly green. 

There is a time, also, when the labours, the cares, 
and the vexations of man shaU cease, when his sor^ 
rows shall be no more. In the spring and summer 
of life, the greatest activity and exertions are neces^ 
sarv to secure a comfortable existence for ourselves, 
and to contribute all in our power to the good of 6ur 
fellow-creatures. The autumn will soon arrive ; and 
may we resemble the luxuriant trees which shed into 
our lap their ripe and mature fruits ! may we be en- 
abled from, our own fulness to ^ve to others a portion 
of our treasures, and make the nch Stores of our minds 
flow into those who have not had equal opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge ! so that in the winter of our 
age, when me measure of our days shall be filled, and 
our head silvered o'er with time, it may be said, as we 
pass along. See that venerable man, who has devoted 
nis youth to the benefit pf mankind, whose days have 
been passed in the continued exertion of his faculties, 
and in the constant pursuit of active good; he is 
hastening to receive the reward of his good actions in 
the eternal kingdom of peace, of joy, and of felicity ! 



VOI,. I. 
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JANUARY XVIIL 

Of the Laplanders. 

It is my desire to begin this meditation with a 
Kvely sense of gratitude to my Creator, and of com- 
passion for those of my fellow-creatures to whom 
nature has been less bountiful in her Rifts. I shall 
confine my attention in this day's reflection to the 
Laplanders, and to the natives of those countries 
which border upon the arctic circle ; a race of people 
whose lot, compared with ours, seems to be much less 
happy. Their country is almost entirely formed of 
mountains, perpetuall)r capped with snow and ice, the 
continued chain of which is only interrupted by vast 
marshes. Winter reigns during the greatest part of 
the year; the nights are long, and the days have but 
a feeble light. According to the season, the in- 
habitants live in houses or in tents. In winter they 
seek shelter from the cold in their houses, which have 
neither door nor chimney; the fire is in the centre, 
and the smoke escapes tliough a vaulted aperture in 
front, by which they enter into the house, being from 
the lowness of the passage obliged to creep upon theilr 
hands and feet ; the roof of the house is covered with 
frirs, and the walls within are lined with the same 
materials: they also sleep and sit down upon the 
skins of animals. During six months of the year 
they are enveloped in the shades of night, and, con- 
fined to their houses, hear nothing around them but 
the whistling of the wind, the roaring of the tem- 

gest, and the fierce howling of the wolves, driven by 
unger to prowl for their prey near the habitations ot 
man. 

How thankful ought we to be that we do not live 
in such a climate, where, far as the eye can reach, 
extends one vast chain of icy motmtains and immense 
deserts covered with snow ! where the cold is intense. 
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the habitations miserable^ and no means of subsistende 
but such as are offered by the dangerous and toilsome 
chase can be obtained ! where we should be deprived 
of all the pleasures and comforts procured by the 
arts^ and aU the charms and blessings of a cultivated 
society ! Let us then feel and know the value of our 
own climate^ and glorify God^ who has made our 
condition so much supeyior^ and distinguished us 
with such niunerous advantages. Yet the hardy in- 
habitant of these northern regions is not the unfor- 
tunate being we may suppose. It is true that he 
wanders exposed to every inclemency of sky^ through 
a dreary and rugged country; that he is poor^ and 
deprived of many of life's choicest blessings ; and that 
for months togeuier he is never cheered by the sun- 
beams. But nis frame is strong and capable of en- 
during much fatigue^ his wants are few^ education 
and habit inure hmi to the rigours of the clime^ and 
the gloom of his long nights is rendered supportable 
by me moon and frequent glimmering of the auror&- 
Ixn'ealis. The Laplander is extremely agile^ and glides 
over the snow^ upon skatesj with a velocity which 
frequently outstrips the fleet deer: in these expe- 
ditions^ a stranger to fear^ he will scale the bilk or 
fly down the precipice. The rein-deer is subservient 
to his use^ and^ yoked to the sledge^ this swift animal 
will draw him over immense tracts of country ; and 
when worn out with age or fatigue^ his skin supplies 
clothing and furniture. 

In & begmning of the spring, when the melting 
snow penetrates their himible roofs, these people quit 
their houses to pass the summer in tents, which they 
And more convenient for their mode of Uving ; these 
they make as comfortable as possible, and smile at 
the accounts of travellers who attempt to persuade 
them it is possible to enjoy create happiness than 
they experience in what we cidl their miserable situ- 
ation. They are hospitable, and lovers of peace; but 
prone to revenge, and extremely superstitious: they 

d2 
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have fheir feasts and their entertainments^ with dif- 
ferent diversions; and were the rays of knowledge 
and of a pure religion ever to irradiate their minds ; 
their idle dreams of witches^ of spirits^ and of hob- 
goblins ; their belief in magic and in charms^ to be 
dissipated by the t(»*ch of truths they might indeed^ 
since happiness is not confined to any particular coun- 
tt-y, be a happy and an independent race of men. 



JANUARY XIX. 

Wisdom displayed in the Structure of the Globe, 

HowEVEB limited the human capacity may be^ and 
confined the understanding, and though we are unable 
to comprehend the great plan of the universe, we may 
jet, tmrough the medium of our senses, and by the 
-exertion of those faculties which we all enjoy, dis- 
cover enough to know and to admire the wisdom of 
God. To be convinced of this we have (mly to con- 
sider the figure of the earth, which we shall find to 
be that of a sphere, a form the best adapted for its 
surfiuse to be every-whpre inhabited by living crea- 
tures. This end could not have been accompHshed if 
the inhabitants of the earth did not expaience a 
sufficient degree of light and heat; if water could not> 
in every part, circulate without impediment; and if 
the winds were not suffered to blow unretarded by 
obstacles. For all these purposes the rotundity (^ the 
earth is admirably adapted; it is owing to this that 
the light and heat are so readily difiused throughout 
the globe. Were it not for this form, the succession of 
night Mid day, the different changes of the tempera- 
ture of the air, of cold, of heat, of moisture, and of 
. dryness, could not have occurred. 

If we consider the immense body of the earth and 
its excellent d^;ree of consistence, neither too haid 



nor too soft^ we have still more cause to admire the 
Supreme wisdom. Was it more hard^ more compact^ 
and less penetrable^ it would be incapable of being 
oonyerted to the purposes of agriculture^ and we 
should not ei^oy the plants^ the herbs^ the roots^ and 
the flowers^ wmch now beautify its surface^ and are 
nourished within its fostering bosom. The earth is 
formed of different strata^ consisting of fossils, bitaiv 
minous and calcareous matters^ metiOs^ and minerals; 
the water which we drink and convert to so mai^ 
useful jpurposes is rendered limpid by filtrating throuM 
beds of sand at a great depth within the earth; the 
mountains and the valleys^ the plains and the hijls^ 
which diversify its surface^ whilst they contribute by 
their beauty to the pleasure of man^ promote his 
hesilth as well as the salubrity of the various specie^ 
of plants and animals which exist in every situation 
of the earth. 

Who is there that will not acknowledge that tha 
whole plan of the earthy its fonuj, its exterior and in^ 
tedor structure, are all regulated by the wisest lawsi, 
and all tending to promote and to increase the happif 
ness of animated beings? Wherever we direct our 
attention^ whether to examine the beautiful and 
grand objects diiSused over the face of nature^ ok^ 
whether to. penetrate within the interior of the earth j 
we perceive that every thin^ is arranged with wia^ 
dom^ and we every-where discover the legible cha«- 
ractars and broad stamp of an Infimte^ Almi^ity^ 
and Supreme Being. 
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JANUARY XX. 

Short Meditations upon the Works of God, taken from 
the Scriptures, 

^* Hearken unto this^ stand stilly and consider the 
wonderful works of God •/' 

*' Jehovah hath formed the earth hy his power ; 
he hath estahUshed the world hy his wisdom^ and 
hath stretched out the heayens hy his understand- 
ing t." 

" And God said. Let there he light, and there was 
light; and God saw the light that it was good; and 
Grod separated the light rrom the darkness, and he 
called the light day, and the darkness he called 
night t." 

" Thou art the Lord who hast made the heavens 
and the heaven of heavens, with all their hosts; the 
earth, and all things therein ; the seas, and all that is 
therein : thou givest life to all things, and the hosts 
of heaven worship thee §." 

" O Lord, my God ! thou art marvellously great; 
thou art clothed with honour and majesty! Who 
coverest thyself with light as with a garment ; who 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtam. The Lord 
layeth the heams of his chambers in the waters, he 
maketh the clouds his chariot; he walketh uyon the 
wings of the wind: he maketh the winds ms mes- 
sengers, and the lightnings his agents. He hath laid 
the foundations of the earth so that they cannot be 
shaken. He hath covered it with the deep as with a 
garment ; the waters stood above the mountains, but 
at his rebuke they fled; at the voice of his thunder 
they hasted awayl|." 

♦ Job XXX viL 14. t Jcr. x. 12. 

X Gen, L 3, 4, 5. § Neh. ix. 0. 

II PaaL dv. 1, 7- 
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*^ He hath stretched out the heayens over the chaoe, 
and hath hung the earth upon nothing. He bindeth 
up the waters m his thick douds^ and the doud is not 
rent under them. His power raiseth the waves of the 
sea^ and his wisdom restraineth their fury *. He raiseth 
the vapoiirsj and assembleth them in douds^ which 
pour down in rain upon the face of the earth. He 
covereth the heavens with dark douds^ and the 
thunder-bolts issue from his tabernacle. He darts 
his lightnings through the thick clouds^ where all 
the waters of the sea seem to be collected. Thence, 
as from his throne^ he pronounceth judgment upon 
the nations, or scattereth abundance over the face of 
the earth t." 

^' The thunder peals> and we see the lightnings 
flash ; God announceth his wonders^ and penormeSi 
things too marvellous for our comprehension. He 
sayeth unto the rain of winter^ Fall down upon the 
earth; and it inundates the coimtries. Out of the 
south cometh the whirlwind, and cold out of the 
north. By the breath of God ice is produced, and 
the waters which were spread on idl siaes are held in 
chains. He causeth the most dear and serene sky to 
succeed to that which was' most obscured ; and his 
light dispels the douds %, He who holds the rdns of 
the world collects these meteors, that they may fulfil 
the task which he hath appointeid them on the face of 
the earth ; whether he intends that they shoidd punish 
men, or manifest the effects of his bounty. 

" Grod is wise in heart, and mighty in strength : 
who hath opposed him and hath prospered? He 
snatcheth up the mountains, and overtumeth them 
with the breath of his nostrils. He shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and the pillars thereof tremble. He 
commandeth the sun, and it riseth not ; and he sealeth 
up the stars. He spreadeth out the heavens alone, and 

• Job xxvi. 7, 8, 12. t Job xxxvL 27, &c 

f Jcb xxxvii. 5, &c. 
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walketh upon the waves of the. sea. He hath formed 
the constellations Arctorui^, Orion^ and Pleiades^ and 
the chambers of the south ♦." 

*' Thou hast opened the fountain and the torrent ; 
thou hast dried up the mighty rivers. The day is 
thine; the night also is thme: thou hast prepared 
the light and the sun. Thou hast set all the borders 
of the earth ; thou hast made summer and winter f . 
He raiseth ud the east wind in the air^ and send^tJi 
forth the soutn wind by his power t. 

'* He watereth the mountains fit)m his chambers ; 
the earth is satisfied with the fruit of his works. He 
causeth the grass to grow for the cattle^ and grain for 
the service of man^ that he may bring forth food out 
of the earth §. For thus saith the Lord that created 
the heaven : God himself that formed the earth and 
made it^ and hath established it, created it not in 
vain : he formed it to be inhabited. I am the Lord^ 
and there is none else 11." 



JANUARY XXI. 

Of the Human Voice, 

The himian voice^ both in its principles^ its va-* 
nations^ and its organs^ is certainly most a<hnirable^ 
and its nature difficult to be explained. Let tis first 
consider the organs by which we are enabled to emit 
Bounds. The air is received into the lungs through t 
tube called the trachea or windpipe: this is chiefly 
formed of cartilages nearly circular, united by an 
elastic membrane. The entrance from the mouth it 
singularly fbrmed, so as to admit the passage of air 

• Job ix. 4, 9. t Psal. Ixxiv. 16, 16, 17. 

t PsaL htxviii. 26. § PsaL dv. 13, 14. 

II Isa. xlv. 18. 
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into and from the lungs ; but as the smallest particle 
of food getting into the trachea wotdd be productive 
of the worst consequences, a valve is placed over the 
mouth of Uie tube, which is shut wnilst we eat or 
drink, and only opens to admit the passage of air*. 
The air being then expelled through this tube into 
the larynx with a certain degree of force, and thence 
into the mouth, occasions the voice, which is formed 
when the air is quickly expelled through the con- 
tracted glottis into the larynx, from which the sound 
arises. The particular formation, and llie difibrent 
d^rees of contraction and motion of the larynx, 
glottis, Szc, and the manner in which the air is ex- 
pelled through their parts, principally conduce to oc- 
casion the great variety of sounds and difference <rf 
voice we meet witht. 

Speech consists in the pronimciation of letters, 
whidi are of two kinds : those which are {aronounced 
without, the tongue moving against any part of the 
mouth are called vowels; those which require col- 
lision of the tongue with some other part of the 

• This valve is called the epiglottis, and the orifice over 
which it is placed the glottis; there are, besides, cartilages 
called thyroid, two arytainoid, and the crycoid, all together 
constituting ^he lar3mx, which' is the part most essential to 
the voice. — E. 

+ The author divides the trachea into twelve equal parts, 
which he says produce the twelve full tones that he asserti 
the human voice is possessed of; these he subdivides into one 
hundred more^ and hence sets down that a man may produce 
2400 different tones of voice, which may all be distinguished 
by the ear. To say nothing of the very little we yet know 
respecting the tones of the human voice ; which, however, we 
have reason to believe, if accurately investigated, would be 
found to be very few, though susceptible of infinite variation ; 
I have only to observe, that so far from the trachea producing 
diese tones, it may berdivided, or wounded, without the voice 
sufiering, whilst ^e slightest injury done to the larynx will 
materially affect the voice. — ^E. 
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mouthy lips^ and teeth^ are consonants. The com* 
munication between the nostrils and the mouth much 
facilitates our pronunciation ; hence when this chan« 
nel is obstructed we experience a great change of 
vdce. 

Having thus generally considered the parts ne- 
cessary to the formation of the voice, let us reflect 
a little upon its beauties and advantages. By the 
means of the voice we have been enabled to become a 
civilised people, and have obtained all the blessings 
peculiar to that state. We find when it pleased G«l 
to confoimd the impious builders of Babel, he had 
only to render their language unintelligible to each 
other, and the work coidd not proceed. Consider it 
in all its consequences with regard to society, and it 
will be found that, without the means of rendering 
ourselves understood by our companions, social inter- 
course must cease. Besides, there is something so 
fascinating in some of the modulations of the voice 
that they penetrate our souls, and we acknowledge 
their influence from the bottom of our heart. A 
pleasing and soft voice, tuned to the language it 
utters, IS irresistible; and we often, from the tone of 
the voice, judge of the temper of the mind. Let us 
then, since experience teaches us this pleasing gift 
may be improved by attention, 'spare no pains in its 
cultivation, and ofler up our thanks to the Almighty 
for bestowing upon us a treasure without which lii^ 
would not be desirable ; a treasure which by our own 
exertions we can make still more estimable : and may 
we never be found amongst the niunber of those who 
misapply this heavenly gut, but ever convert it to the 
benefit and pleasure of our fellow-creatures ! 
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JANUARY XXII. 

Necessity of reflecting upon God. 

I ADDRESS myself to those who seek with laudable^ 
solicitude to derive edification from every occurrence. 
I wish to induce you^ by regarding the different 
changes of nature at this season^ to l^ led to reflect 
upon the wonders of God^ whose glory shines now 
equally manifest as at every other time. Whilst you 
behold the earth covered with snow^ rivers arrested 
in their course by the frosty the tre«s stripped of their 
foliage^ and all nature wild and desolate^ think of the 
reasons which alone can influence Providence in this 
change^ which ^ou will find to be for the benefit of 
the whole creation. If> from the contraction of your 
mind, the narrow limits of your faculties, you can 
scarcely comprehend the smallest part of the designs 
of Grod, let it satisfy you to know that the snow, the 
ice, and all the phenomena which winter presents, are 
comprehended within the plan of Supreme Wisdom 
for tne well-being of created nature. 

You can no-wnere cast your view, but objects pre- 
sent themselves to call forth your piety; when you 
see the snow melt, the ice dissolve, and day after day. 
glide with rapidity, you may refiect upon the short 
and uncertain span of life. If all the comforts which 
ease and affluence can impart are within your pos- 
session^ think of those unfortunate people who, desti- 
tute of the common necessaries of life, are sinking 
beneath the rigours of the season, and whom you are 
loudly caUed upon to assist with a portion of your 
superfluities. But, above all^ cultivate your mmd; 
supply it with those rich materials of knowledge 
which no earthly power can bereave you of; and 
whilst you thus enlarge your mind, keep alive all the 
feelings of your heart, let it ever pulsate to the hap- 
piness of your fellow-creatures^ and never die but 
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from the misery you cannot relieve. You will then be 
able to r^ulate your passions^ to disr^ard sensuality^ 
and rise superior to all trifling and sordid emotions. 
You will never have occasion to fly to dissipation to 
enable you to pass the tedious length of the day; 
whilst others are indulging in debauch^ and in sinml 
pleasures^ you will^ from we workings of your mind, 
and from the contemplation of the works of God^ 
whether you are in the privacy of retirement or in 
the company of those whom you love and esteem^ 
find pleasures the most exquisite^ because they are 
pure and unalloyed^ and permanent^ because they are 
furnished by the mind^ which lives for ever. What- 
ever tends to abstract our thoughts from the petty 
occurrences of terrestrial objects^ and fix them upon 
God and the eflbcts of his wisdom^ advances the 
dignity of our nature^ renders our minds noble and 
elevated^ and difi^ises over the sold a sensation of 
that felicity which we have reason to believe is tbe 
portion of the angels of light ; and the continuance of 
which^ according to our several degrees of merits we 
may hope to experience in the bless^ regions of eter* 
nal purity and truth. 



JANUARY XXIII. 

The Fear of Apparitions* 

During tbe long dark nights of winter many 
people are troubled with a rimculous fear of appa- 
ritions. At the period when the natural imbecmty 
of man was more a prey to superstition than it is in 
this more enlightened a^e, such idle fears were lest 
reprehensible^ because they were imbibed in child- 
hood^ and oommimicated through the impressive me- 
dium of religion. But that such notions should still 
disgrace an intellectual people is remarkable. It 
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shows how ready the inyendon of man is to be em- 
i^oyed in oonjming up monsters^ and in tormenting 
nimself : as if there were not ah-eady enough of real 
evils to afflict him, he creates imaginary ones, and 
becomes wretched because he thinks he is so. How 
wretched is the miser through his fear of thieves; 
the misanthrope, from his doubt and mistrust of all 
who surround him; and the discontented man, from 
dissatisfaction with his condition, and anxiety for the 
future! Hence let us learn to guard against the 
illusions of the imagination, which not only during 
the night presents spectres to our view, but also, in 
the daytime, often deceives us by painting vice in 
alluring forms and attracting colours. Happy should 
we be if we were as eager to fly from the temptations 
to evil as we are from the imaginary terrors of an 
apparition. 

Whence is it that some people, whose courage in 
real danger never shrinks, are violently affected by 
these chimeras P Because their imagination clothes 
its objects in colours much more glowing than they 
f eally possess, and in this case^ being perverted before 
reason can operate, terror has completely possessed 
the mind. Admitting the existence of spectres, why 
should the return of one from the dead so horribly 
shake our nature, when we live in the certainty of 
hdng one day transported into a world of incorporeal 
beings? Though we are convinced that every mo- 
m«it brings us nearer to the presence of the eternal 
God, we feel no fear from such a conviction; yet 
were an apparition at midnight to interrupt our re- 
pose, and announce the decree that we must soon 
follow it to an unknown country, the boldest amongst 
OS woidd feel an emotion of terror, and await tne 
event with the utmost torture of suspense. Y^t we 
regard not the voice of the Most Hign, which cries^ 
" Plreparfe, O Israel, to meet thy God !" Let us not 
give up our minds to utmecessary alarms, but rather 
fear t£at Being at whose coming the hearts of the 
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bravest will be appalled^ and the wicked shall call 
upon the mountains to hide and the hills to cover 
them. Fear to do that which is contrary to the will 
of God^ and you may banish every other fear^ and 
sing with David^ " The Lord is my lights whom shall 
I fear? The Lord is the strength of my soul^ of 
whom shall I be afraid?" 



JANUARY XXIV. 

Subterraneous Fires, 

There are certain phenomena occasionally observed 
which strongly prove the existence of subterranean 
fires. Terrible eruptions of inflammable matter^ from 
time to time^ take place. The two most known and 
most considerable mountains which produce these ef* 
fects are> Etna in Sicily^ and Vesuvius in the kingdom 
of Naples. The accounts given of these two volcanoes 
are very terrible. At different intervals vast eruptions 
of fiery matter issue. Sometimes only a black vapour 
is seen to arise^ and at the same time are heard hollow 
rumbling noises^ often succeeded by strong flashes of 
fire^ and peals like thunder, accompanied vdth the 
sensation of an earthquake. The vapour then be- 
comes luminous, and showers of stones and lava are 
evolved, part of which falls a^ain within the crater, 
though enough of them fall without to lay waste the 
neighbouring country, and they are sometimes whirled 
to a considerable distance. These terrible explosions 
are sometimes even more violent. With the noise oi 
thunder, torrents of burning sulphur, and liquid 
metals, enveloped with clouds of ashes and smoke, 
are hurled to an immense distance; rocks, upborne 
by the force of the explosion, fall with a dreadful 
crash, and cataracts of Are pour down the steep of the 
mountain; the deluge sweeps over villages, planta-* 
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tionsy and cities; the earth rocks^ and they who 
escape the flood fall within the gulf made hy the 
earthquake^ or, tossed from wave to wave, are huried 
m the general wreck.- 



JANUARY XXV. 

Of Comets. 

That remarkahle star which derives its name from 
the vapour which surrounds it, may justly he ranked 
amongst the heavenly hodies which form a part of 
our system. Like our planets, it has its revolution 
round tlie sun ; hut it differs from them all^ hy its 
peculiar motion, orhit, and figure. Seen through a 
telescope, a comet appears full of spots and inequali- 
ties; but a thick vapour frequently renders it im- 
possible to observe its figure. The number of comets 
m our system is about twenty-one, moving in dif- 
ferent directions, varying in size, and of much greater 
density than our earth. Their figure is not always 
round, and they are not always equally luminous. 
The train, or tail, is so transparent, that the fixed 
stars may be seen through it, and sometimes it ex- 
tends to an immense distance in the heavens; the 
farther it reaches the broader it seems to become, 
ai^ is at times divided into rays. When nearest the 
sun, the heat of a particular comet has been computed ' 
by Newton to be two thousand times hotter than 
red-hot iron ; and it woidd retain ttiis heat until it 
came round again, though the period should be more 
than 20,000 years. 

What we have just advanced on this subject is the 
result of observations made by astronomers. But 
there are many things concerning the heavenly bodies 
which we can never understand; and many of them 
are entirely removed from our dght. Is a comet an 
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aqueous planet^ or a burning globe ? Can it be in- 
habited^ wben at one time it is placed so near the 
sun that the heat must be excessive^ and at other 
times passing far beyond the orbits of other planets^ 
it is immersed in the utter darkness^ where the sun's 
rays have no influence ? Has the Great Judge of the 
earth destined comets for the abode of the unrighteous 
and the chastisement of the wicked? Shall these 
erratic bodies one day become the means of turning 
the planets from their orbits, and effecting. their de- 
struction? Or, are they still deserts^ without form 
and void, as was the earth before the Creator made 
it habitable and fruitful ? > These questions cannot be 
resolved by natural wisdom ; and n*om our incapacity 
in this respect we may learn humility, and be con- 
vinced how very limited are the powers of the human 
understanding. 

Men too frequently neglect this truth. Were it 
present to their hearts, the appearance of a comet 
would not raise in their minds so many vain con- 
jectures and fruitless opinions. Some men r^;ard 
comets as the precursors of Heaven's judgments ; and 
some read in their a^ct the destiny of nations and 
the fall of empires. Others again predict, from their 
appearance, wars, famine, and plagues ; and consider 
them as the severest scourge of man. These supa*- 
stitious people never reflect that a comet is a natural 
body whidi does not derange the order of the univerae, 
and the return of which may be calculated with cer- 
tainty; neither do they consider that this body, as 
well as the other planets, must have a much more 
important destination than that which superstition 
allows them. Are we to be told that the Supreme 
Almighty Wisdom has placed th^se immense and 
magiuflcent luminaries in the Armament, to announce 
to a few poor creatures the fate which awaits them ? 
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JANUARY XXVI. 
Of Snow. 

Although snow is very familiar to every one at 
(tda season of the year^ its formation is sufficiently 
interesting to delight a mind fond of reflection. 

Snow consists of watery particles frozen in the air : 
^ozen water becomes ice ; and snow only^ differs from 
ice in this respect^ that die water whicn constitutes 
ice has been frozen when in its ordinary density^ 
whilst the VFater which forms movr has been frozen 
when its particles were separated and reduced to a 
state of vapour. It has b^n proved by experiments 
that snow^ at the flrst instaQt of its fallings is about 
twenty-four times more rare than water, and oc- 
cu{Hies ten or twelve times the q>ace it does when 
dissolved. 

The formation of the flakes of snow is both curious 
and beautiful ; and were it not so familiar an object, 
WQuld certainly fill us with astonishment. Let us, 
each time we see the thick flakes descend from the 
beavens, think of the benevolent Creator of nature, 
''which loveth all his works; which scattereth his 
snow like wool, and his hoar-frost like the shining 
pearls; which commandeth the cold to bless and to 
fortilise the earth, and to whom be rendered, for ever 
and ever, all praise, honour, and glory." 



JANUARY XXVII. 

Rapidity with which Life passes away. 

That life is transitory, and the thread of existenc3 
very fragile, we have ample experience from the earliest 
glimmerings of reason : every thing around us serves 

VOL. I.. E 
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to evince the uncertainty of time. Let us consider 
how rapidly the days have fled and the years have 
elapsed^ and how imperceptible has been their flight ! 
If we attempt to recall them to our memory^ to follow 
their rapid course^ we shall find ourselves unequal to 
the task^ and unable to mark the different epochs^ 
unless they have been memorable for some remarkable 
incidents^ which have made a forcible impression upon 
our minds. How many years of infancy, devoted to 
the diversions of that tender age, have fled unheeded, 
and left not a trace behind ! How often during the 
giddy thoughtlessness of youth, when b^uiled by 
passions, and pursuing wild pleasures, we had neither 
opportunity nor desire fw reflection ! 

When succeeding years have rendered a <^ange of 
habit necessary, some have thought that they would 
act more as became rational beings ; but the cares of 
the world occupied their attention, and so possessed 
their souls, as to prevent their reflecting upon the 
manner in which their hours had been passed. Their 
family increases, and their cares and eflbrts to provide 
for their necessities likewise accumulate. Old age 
insensibly approaches, and perhaps there will then be 
an equal inability and want of leisure to reflect upon 
the present, or to remember what they have done, 
and what they have neglected to do ; thus they never 
know the great end which they were designed to 
answer in the creation. 

Let no one defer reflecting upon this state till old 
age ; for he can never be certain of attaining to it* 
So delicate is the tree of life, that with difficulty it 
advances to maturity; often nipped in the bud, it 
perishes before its petals have expanded ; even shoots 
of vigour, which promised to flourish with strength, 
and with beauty, have their sap withered, and die. 
To leave the language of metaphor, how many a 
noble youth, formed in nature's fairest mould, just 
as his virtues are beginning to open, and his mind to 
beam, bows beneath the pale messenger ! How many 
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of the softer waLy muSk duamm sweet as the openuig 
mmtt, whme attractiye graces entwine the heart, liye 
but to show the beauty of nature, and then, as if too 
refined for this sphere, wing then: flight to purer 
regions ! K we are permitted to pass ^e period of 
youth safe irom the dangers which threaten, we are 
still uncertain as to the continuance of another hour. 
Let this reflection then induce us ever to live as if the 
present day was to be the last of our existence, and 
we shall then pass the time in employment suited to 
the nature of intelligent and rational beings. 



JANUARY XXVIII. 

Hoar-frost observed on the Glass of Windows* 

In this little phenomenon we may observe with 
how much simphcity, variety, and order. Nature ar- 
ranges her least productions. Thoug^ we frequently 
admire the extraordinary figures wmch the frost on 
glass presents to us, we seldom consider them with 
much attention. This phenomenon is occasioned by 
heat, whidi in a dose apartment seeks to difluse itself 
on idl sides, and to penetrate cooler bodies. Hence it 
^des through the close contexture of the glass, and 
in passing through leaves on the inside the portions 
of air and water to which it was imited : it forms a 
doud, which thickens as the heat passes out, till 
^ere remains too little in the chamber to hold the 
partides of water on the glass in a state of fluidity, 
and these becoming congealed produce that diversity 
of appearances with whidi the windows are covered. 
The D^inning of these figures is formed by small 
filaments of ice, which insensibly unite : we at first 
see lines extremely fine, from which others proceed, 
which in their turn produce fresh filaments, resem- 
bling those which grow from a quill. When the frost 

E 2 
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is Strongs and the first crust of ice is thickened^ the 
most heautiful flowers^ and lines of various kinds, 
sometimes straight, sometimes spiral, are produced. 
We may here learn a truth very essential to our hap- 
piness. Consider the flowers which the frost has 
pourtmyed on the glass; they are beautifully and 
artifidaJly varied : yet one ray of the noon-day sun 
^&ces them ! So tne imagination paints every thing 
beautiful to us; but whatever it represents as at- 
tractive, in the possession of the goods of this world, 
is but a pleasing image, which the light of reason 
will dissipate. 



JANUARY XXIX. 

On the Use of Bread. 

Of those aliments which are distributed with such 
abundance for the support of man, none seems to be 
more general or more necessary than bread. It is 
consumed alike by the poor and the rich, by the sick 
and by the healthy ; and would seem to be the food 
more particularly designed by nature fbr our support, 
as we And the plant which produces the materials 
for its preparation will grow, and its fruit be matured, 
in almost every climate. We eat bread with pleasure 
from infancy to old age, whilst a continued succession 
of the richest viands cloys and satiates. Let us then, 
each time of breaking bread, be mindful of its great 
utility, and be grateful to the bounteous Giver of 
good for such a blessing. But how can we render 
our gratitude more acceptable, than by dividing a 
portion of the bread which we possess in abundance 
amongst those who have received a more limited 
quantity? And by doing this, each time that we 
break our fast, we shall have the pleasing satisfaction 
of knowing, that the mouths of the hungry are filled. 
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and the needy gent away rejoicing for the plenty 
which the fftvour of Heaven permits us to enjoy. 



JANUARY XXX. 
Of our Duty in respect to Sleep, 

It is painful to observe that most people abandon 
themselves to sleep with the utmost carelessness. 
Considering it only in respect to our bodies^ the 
dian^e produced in them by sleep is very considerable 
and. important. If we consider it in other respects^ 
and reflect upon what may take place during the 
awful stillness of the nighty it appears to me^ tmit we 
ought never to resign ourselves mto the arms of sleep 
without due refliection upon our state^ and being in 
some d^ree prepared for what may take place. 

How thankful should we be to the Creator for the 
blessings of sleep 1 Those whose hearts are oppressed 
^th grief^ whom doubts and anxiety assail^ whom 
maladies aJftict^ tossing on their pillow, a prey to care 
and distracting thoughts, alone can estimate the value 
of sleep^ or know the sweets of its influence. Let not 
its treasures be abused ; do not indulge them to ex- 
cess, by suffering indol^ice and effeminacy to prolong 
your lumbers beyond the time which nature seems 
to require ; nor suffer avarice, ambition, or any pas- 
Bum, to curtail the necessary hours of repose. Above 
aU, endeavour to secure a pure repose by the tran- 
quillity of your mind ; let it not be ruffled by con- 
ending emotions, nor disturbed by the pangs of a 
conscience ill at rest; and be well prepared to meet 
the presence of your God ; for you know not but this 
night you may oe amongst the number of those who 
fie down to rise no mcnre. Let this be your thought : 
^' If during this night my soul is required oi me, am 
I ready to stand bdore my Maker, before that Being 
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from whom nothing is hidden? We daily feel our 
deficiences^ and the weakness of our hearts ; which 
we heseech the' Lord to pardon and to hlot out firom 
all remembrance^ for the love of Christ Jesus." 



JANUARY XXXI. 

Of the Revolutions which are continually takinff place 
in Nature, 

All the vicissitudes of nature are derived firom 
those immutable laws^ which the Creator establii^hed 
when he made the heavens and the earth to rise out 
of chaos. Since that period^ upwards of five thousand 
years have passed away^ and the inhabitants of the 
heavens and the earth have witnessed at certain tunes 
the return of the same vicissitudes^ and of the same 
effects ; they still continue to see that sun^ that moon, 
and those stars, which God once formed, revolve with 
regularity in their destined course, and perform with 
uniform order their adlotted revolutions. If we ask 
what power overrules them, what influence deter- 
mines their course, their order, and regularity, what 
force governs their destination, and preserves them 
from dashing in their orbs, or from whirling off into 
the vast space of Heaven, we are led to me great 
First Cause of all things, the Almighty God, who 
has marked out the circle they are to describe in the 
heavens, who directs their course, and preserves the 
beauty and the harmony of the universe with wisdom 
and power too great for finite beings to conceive or to 
comprehend. 

Nearer to us, the elements are in continual agi- 
tation. The air is ever in motion, and the waters 
unceasingly flow; rivers banning with small and 
imperceptible sources, increased by a thousand tri*. 
butary brooks, form streams^ which rising in their 
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coarse^ swell to an amazmg-bulk^ and roll majestically 
towards the ocean^ into wnich they incessantly heave 
their accumidating waves. From the sea's vast sur- 
face vapovirs arise^ and, collected in the sky, form 
douds, which continuallv breaking, shower down the 
collected water in the rorm of rain, hail, or snow; 
and this penetrating the bosom of the earth, and 
nuddng its way into the depths of the mountains, 
supplies the original sources of the streams, thus pre- 
serving an endless circulation. 

The seasons continue for a limited term, and suc- 
ceed each other in the order prescribed from the be- 
ginning of time. £ach year the earth resumes her 
fertUity, v^etation flourishes, and the returning har- 
vest gls^ens her inhabitants: her gifts are never 
^chausted, because her productions are always re- 
turned to her. Winter arrives at the appointed time, 
and brings the necessary repose ; when this is ob- 
tained, spring succeeds, and nature awakes £rom her 
short sleep with gaiety, pleasure, and love. This 
circulaticm is observed in every Uving creature ; the 
blood transmitted from the centre flows by diflerent 
ramifications of vessels to the most distant parts of 
the body, imparting to them life and vigour, and 
then returns to the heart, whence it proceeded. All 
these revolutions lead us to the contemplation of 
Him who fixed their foundation at the creation of 
the world, and has since by his power and his wis- 
dom continued to direct tnem with unceasing per- 
fection. 

We have now seen the conclusion of this month, 
which is gone for ever ; we can never experience its 
return under exactly tibe same circumstances. The 
period will at last arrive when all the vast machinery 
of this universe must stop, and all its wheels be 
motionless ; when the spheres shall cease to roll, and 
all the defined periods of time be lost in eternity. 
But the infinite and immutable God will stijl remain. 
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and with him all those into whose nostrils he h«8 
breathed the breath of life. 



FEBRUARY I. 

Every Thing in Nature conduces to the Good ofMan^ 
kind. 

It behoves thee^ O man ! to be deeply sensible of 
the love and preference with which God has ho* 
noured thee> in distinguishing thee from all other 
creatures^ by so many advantages. Acknowledge^ afr 
thou oughtest^ the privilege of being peculiarly the 
object of the Divine liberality^ of b^ng the chief of 
whatsoever he has formed for the manifSestation of 
his glorious attributes. It ia for thee that all nature 
labours ; in the^earth^ the air^ and the waters. For 
thee the sheep is clothed with wool ; the horse by his 
homy hoofs is enabled to bear heavy loads^ and dimb 
the most rugged steeps ; the silk-worm spins her soft 
web ; the fisuies in the ocean are nourished ; the bee 
burrows in the bosom of the sweetest flowers^ and 
extracts their treasures ; the stubborn ox submits to 
the yoke : and for thee the forests^ the fields^ and the 
gardens^ are exuberant in ridies^ the very mountains 
are fruitful^ and the depths of the earth reward the 
toil of him who explores their recesses. 

It is true that, compared with other animals, thy 
wants are venr numerous; but thou art infinitely 
better provided with faculties, talents, and industry, 
to make every thing around thee subservient to thy 
utility and pleasure. Thousands of creatures con- 
tribute to nourish thee, to cbthe, to make thy ha* 
bitation, and to furnish thee with comforts and con- 
veniences innumerable. 

But the bountiful Creator has not rested here ; he 
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has not merely provided for thy wants^ he hat con- 
descended to procure thee every variety of charms: 
f<n* thee the krk carols her layy and Philomela makes 
the groves echo to her song; the meads and the 
lawns charm thee with their varied heauties ; and the 
air far round smells sweet with the flower-scented 
breezes. But thou tut infinitely blessed beyond all 
these^ in that noble faculty of reason^ which makes 
the haughty lord of the forest to crouch at thy feet^ 
and the monarch of the ocean contribute to thy 
riches; which enables thee to walk abroad through 
nature and contemplate the grandeur^ beauty^ and 
ms^nificence of her works^ and not to rest satisfied 
in the admiration of thdr order. and harmonious 
catenation^ but to reflect upon the flrst cause of their 
being; and though removed from their presence^ to 
be still able to enjoy endless delight^ from the pleasing 
recollection of their beauty and sublimity^ heightened 
by the power of imagination. 

Such meditations as these cotdd not often flU the 
mind^ without our hearts being warmed witii tl» 
sensations of love and of gratitude for the Divine 
Creator. When we look around us^ and contemplate 
the vast spectacle of nature; if we soar into the 
heavens^ or dive down into the deep ; we shall flnd 
all created things ultimately conducing to our good. 
And surely we cannot more efiectuaUy answer the 
great end of our beings and in some degree requite 
tiie goodness of God^ than by cultivating uiose talents 
whi3i he has been graciously pleased to confer upon 
us, and call forth all those finer feelings of the heart 
which he has permitted us to enjoy. Without the 
one^we shall never be enabled to comprehend any 
portion of the sublimity of nature and nature s 
works; without the other^ in vain will the sighs of 
the^ miserable break upon our ear^ or the pangs of 
the afflicted meet us in the way. The storm may 
howl around^ and the tempest roar; but^ secure in 
oorselyes, we shaU be regardless of another's suffering* 
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The consequences must then be^ a conscience seared, 
a mind weak and contracted^ and a heart alive only 
to villany and ingratitude. Can such ever be tlie 
language of Christianity^ or the conduct oi Christians ; 
of men for whom inemtble happiness and jojr are in 
store, who are looking forward to the holy kingdmn 
(^ Christ, ^^ where shaJll be alone foimd pleasure with- 
out alloy?" 



FEBRUARY II. 

Of the Inflmnce which Cold has upon Health. 

In these severe winter months, it is not unusual 
for many people to be lavish in their praises of the 
other seasons. Spring, summer, and autumn, whilst 
we enjoy their blessings, are little attended to ; but 
when we no longer profit by their advantages, we 
praise them beyond measure. It is usual with men 
to disregard their present benefits, and only b^in to 
feel their value when they can no longer enjoy them. 
But is it true that those three seasons alone possess 
every advantage? Is winter really so great an evil 
as some represent it to be? These are important 
questions, as they considerably influence our content 
and repose. 

Spring and autumn are sometimes dangerous fr(»n 
the great and sudden changes of temperature, and ~ 
the n-equency of epidemic cUseases ; and in summer 
the heat is often very oppressive, and productive of 
debility and various maladies. In winter these in- 
conveniences are not experienced, the health is gene- 
rally better, the body more vigorous, and the spirits 
dieerful. In summer, when sinking under the fer- 
rency of the sim's rays, how we sigh for the shady 
retreat, and the evening breeze, to refresh our languid 
frame ; whilst during we cold of winter we are actiTe 
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and alert^ and rarely find the cold so intense tiiat 
exercise will not procure us a grateful warmth. 

Thus even winter may contribute to our health 
and to our pleasures; the Creator has provided for 
our good in this equally as much as m the other 
seasons : if we are discontented^ if we do not enjoy so 
good a state of healthy the fault probably rests with 
ourselves. Perhaps we pass the time in idleness and 
inactiyity^ and^ immiured within dose and heated 
rooms^ never breathe a pure air, nor go abroad to 
enjoy many of the days which really are very favour- 
able and mild; or, a prey to anxiety and distrust of 
the j^ture, our days and our nights are consumed in 
hopeless lamentation ; «or we corrupt our morals, and 
destroy our health and peaca of mind, by intemper- 
ance. How happy might man be, how r^ular his 
health, if he never violated the laws of nature, nor 
departed from the due botmds of moderation ! if he 
made repose alternate with labour, and pleasure with 
business! Let us then henceforth apply ourselves^ 
constantly to fulfil the great designs of the Creator 
towards us ; and serenity of mind and gaiety of heart 
will render our days cheerful, whilst virtue and tem- 
perance will make our disposition mild and our health 
firmt 



FEBRUARY III. 

An Uniformity of Temperature would be disadvan^ 
tageous to the Earth. 

Many people suppose that the earth would be a 
oantdise, if throughout the globe there was an equal 
aii^bution of heat and cold, the same degree of fer- 
dhty, and the same division of day and of night. But 
admitting that things were thus arranged, and that 
fin erery part of the world there was the same degree 
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of cold and o£ heat^ is it true that muikind would 
gain by such a regulation more of nourishment^ of 
convenience^ or of pleasure? On the contrary, if 
God had complied with such foolish desires, the earth 
would have been a miserable and sorrowful habitation. 
By the present wise arranjgement, there is an infinite 
diversity in the works of nature. But what a sad 
uniformity would reign, hiow the earth would be 
spoiled of her beauties and her charms, if. the revo- 
lutimis of the seasons, of light and of darkness, of 
cold and of heat, were no longer to take place. Thou- 
sands of plants and of animals, which can only multi- 
ply in countries where the heat is at a certain d^;ree, 
would soon cease to exist., ^mongst the immense 
variety of natural productions very few can live in all 
climates. The greater part of creatures inhabiting 
cold countries could not support the heat of warm 
climates; whilst those transported from the torrid 
zone to the r^ons of the north could as ill bear the 
change. If then an uniformity of tetliperature existed, 
many natural productions must perilh, and nature 
being deprived of the charms of diversity, we should 
lose innumerable blessing. 

If every country of the earth produced the same 
things, wore the same appearance, and possessed equal 
advantages, the necessity of intercourse would be done 
away; commerce must cease, and many arts would 
remain unknown : the sciences also would suffer from 
the want of commimication. Besides, how should we 
be able to regulate the degree of heat and fix the 
temperature? Was it every where as hot as is the 
torrid zone, who could support the temperature? For 
those regions which are cold always withdrawing a 
portion of heat from those which are hotter, the heat 
oifiused Ihrough the earth would much exceed that 
of the torrid zone; and thus men, plants, and animals, 
must all perish. Suppose again a temperate heat 
•hould every where pervade the earth, of such a de^ 
gre;? of temperature as should be beneftdal to di 
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creatures^ the air must then have the same degree of 
elevation^ density^ and eksticity. But if this were to 
take place^ one chief cause of tne winds would be re- 
moved^ and the most disastrous consequences must 
result from their cessation. The air would become 
knded with impurities^ the equable degree of heat 
over the earth would occasion maladies^ contagiona, 
and plagues^ and our imaginary paradise womd be 
coQYerted into a desert. 

Wise and beneficent Creator ! all that thou hast 
done is good. This confession is the result of the 
reflections I have made whilst contemplating thy 
works. I wish always to think thus at the sight of 
e?ery object which nature presents; and, instead of 
▼ainly imagining faults and imperfections, may 1 ever 
eall to mind thy infinite wisdom, and the weakness 
of my own capacity ! 

Many things wnich at first view appear contrary 
to the order, and unnecessary to the utility, of the 
universe, are arranged with wisdom, and regulated 
by goodness and beauty. What may to me seem in- 
sufficient and imperfect, furnishes to men of a more 
enlarged understanding subjects of just admiration, 
•nd calls forth their jpraises of the infinite perfections 
of the Creator. As m nature he has made an appa- 
rently unequal distribution of cold and heat, of fight 
Vkd darkness ; so also he has displayed great diversity 
in his dispensationa towards rational creatures, ana 
W not assigned the lot of each in a similar manner. 
Yet in this, as in nature, his ways are ever the ways 
of wisdom and love ; all that the Lord has ordered 
snd regulated is perfect and admirable ; all his paths 
toe mercy and truth : to him be glory for ever and 
ever. 
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FEBRUARY IV. 

Consideration of the Stars, 

To every person who delights to reflect <m tlie 
works of God^ the firmttnent of heaven^ where the 
resplendent stars roll their vast orhs^ opens a nohle 
field for ohservation. The harnumj^ me grandeur^ 
the multitude^ and the hrilliancy of these celestial 
Inheres, offer a most enraftnring spectacle to him 
who loves silently to contemplate the works of na- 
ture. The am>euraiice of the stars alone^ supposii^ 
even that we bad no knowledge of their nature and 
design^ would he sufficient to fill the soul with joy 
and with admiration ; for where can we see any oh" 
ject so striking and magnificent as the expanse of 
sther^ resplendent with me varied luminaries^ which^ 
in their several d^ees of magnitude and brightness, 
traverse the heavens in cloudless majesty ? But can 
we suppose that an infinitely wise Being has adorned 
the celestial canopy with these sublime objects merely 
aa a beautiful spectacle or picture ? Would he have 
fcHrmed those suns merely that the inhabitants of this 
earth might have the pleasure of seeing in the firma- 
ment a number of luminous points, of whose nature 
and destination they know little, and which are often 
not to be seen at all? No one who takes a broad 
survey of nature, and observes the wonderful har- 
mony and agreement between all her works and their 
proposed end, can suffer such an idea to enter his 
'mind. We cannot doubt but God, when he ordained 
the stars to shine, had a much more exalted view 
than to procure for us an agreeable sight. Thou^ 
we cannot precisely determine all the particular ends 
which they may serve, it will not be difficult to 
acknowledge that one of their uses is the advantage 
as well as ornament of this world, of which the follow- 
ing observations will doubtless convince us. 
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Amongst those stars which are most easily distin- 
guished there are some constantly oheeryed in the 
same part of the heavens, and which we always see 
immediately over our heads. These are certain guides 
to those wno travel during the ohscurity of nignt^ hy 
sea as well as hy land. To the mariner they point 
out his course, and enahle him to reach the place of 
his destination. Other stars vary their aspects ; and 
though they always preserve the same situation with 
r^ard to one another, they daily, with respect to us, 
duoige the order of their rising and setting ; and then: 
variations, which are performed in regular order, are 
to us of great utility : they serve to measure time and 
to regulate it hy fixed laws. The constant and stated 
revolutions of the stars accurately determine the end 
and the return of the seasons. By these means the 
labourer knows predsdy when to trust his seeds to 
the earthy and in what order to conduct the culti- 
vation of the fields. 

But whatever benefit the stars in these respects 
may contribute to the earth, we ought not to presume 
that is the only or the principal end, which God has 
pxiposed in the creation of tnese wonderful bodies. 
Is it possible to believe that the wise Creator has 
filled me immense expanse of ©ther with millions of 
worlds and of suns, merely that a few individuals of 
this earth may be enabled to measure time and ascer- 
tain the return of the seasons ? Doubtless these nu- 
merous globes are^ formed for much nobler purposes^ 
and each one has its particular destination. All these 
stars being so many suns, with the power of com- 
municating light, heat, and animation to other spheres^ 
is it probable that God should have endowed them 
with this power in vain ? Would he have created 
suns whicn can shoot their rays -far as the earth, 
unless he had also created other worlds to enjoy their 
benign influence ? Would God, who has peopled with 
80 many living creatures this earth, which is but as 
a point in tie heavens, have fixed in the regions of 
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gpace so many vast orbs^ desert and uninhabited, 
fruitlessly to roll their course? Certainly n<^ We 
have every reason to believe that each oi the fixed 
stars which we see over our heads by thousands, one 
above another, and all around, fu* as the eye can 
penetrate, and yet farth^, to distances immeasurable 
by our limited faculties, are suns equally resplendent 
as that whidh^ b^ons on our horizon, the life of our 
system; have each wcnrlds revolving round their c^itre, 
and receiving the blessings of their influence. We may 
also suppose that these spheres serve as abodes to di^• 
ferent orders and q>ecies of living creatures, all re- 
joicing in the power and celebrating the magnificence 
of God. Though these are only conjectures, formed 
from the little we know of the wonders of nature, yet 
they are conjectures whidi fill the mind with awe 
and reverence, open to it a vast and boundless field of 
thought, do away the contracted and partial notions 
we may entertain of ourselves, and tend to soften and 
to ameliorate our hearts. 



FEBRUARY V. 

Curicus Formation of the Eye, 

. The eye infinitely surpasses all the works of human 
industry. Its structure is the most wonderful thing 
the understanding of man can become acquainted 
with : the most skilful artist cannot invent any ma- 
chine of this kind which is not infinitely inferior to 
the eye ; whatever ability, industry, and attention he 
may devote to it, he will not be able to produce a 
work that does not abound with the impafections 
incident to the works of men. It is true we cannot 
become perfectly acquainted with all the art whidi 
IMvine Wisdom has displayed in the structure of this 
beautiful organ; but the little that we do know 
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sufficeB to oonyince us of the admirable inteUigence, 
goodness^ and power of the Creator. 

In the first place^ the disposition of the exterior 
parts of the eye is excellent. How admirably it is 
defended! Pkced in durable orbits of bone^ at a 
certain depth in the skull^ the' globe of the eye cannot 
easily su£^r any injury. The over-arching eyebrows 
contribute mucn to its beauty and preservation ; and 
the eyelids more imraediatel^r shelter it from the glare 
of lights and other things which might be prejuJlicial : 
inserted in these aije the eyelashes^ which also much 
contribute to the above effect^ and ako prevent small 
particles of dust and other substances striking against 
the eye *. 

The internal structure is still more admirable. The 
^obe of the eye is composed of tunics^ humours, 
muscles^ and vessels : the first coat is calkd the cor- 
nea^ or exterior membrane, which is transparent an- 
teriorly, and opake posteriojlv; next the choroid, 
which is extremely vascular ; then the uvea, with the 
iris, which, being of various colours, giveo the appear- 
ance of differently coloured eyes, and being perforated, 
with the power of contraction and dilatation, forms 
the pi^ ; and^ lastly, the retina, which is a fine ex- 
pansion of the optic narve, and upon it the impressions 
oi objects are made. The humours are, first, the 
aqueous, lying in the fore part of the globe, im- 
mediately under the cornea; it is thin, liquid, and 
transparent : secondly, the crystalline, which lies next 
to the aqueous, behind the uvea, opposite to the pu- 

* Besides these, amongst the external parts are enumerated 
the lachrymal gland, which secretes the tears ; the lachrymal 
caruncle, a small fleshy substance at the imier angle of tlie 
eye ; the puncta lachrymalia, two small openings on the nasal 
extremity of each eyelash; the lachrymal duct, formed by 
the union of the ducts leading from die puncta lachrymalia, 
and oonveyiag the tears into the nose; the lachrymal «ac, 
a dilatation of the Uctuymal canaL £. 

vox,, u f 
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pil ; it is the least of the humomrs^ of greater solidity, 
and on both sides convex: the third is the vitreous, 
Tesembling the white of an egg; it fills all the hind 
part of the cavity of the globe, and gives the spherical 
figure to the eye. The muscles of the eye are six, 
and by the excellence of their arrangement it is en* 
abled to move in all directions. Vision is performed 
by the ravs of light falling on the pellucid and convex 
cornea of the eye, by the density and convexity of 
which they are imited into a focus, which passes the 
aqueous humour and pupil of the eye to be more 
condensed by the crystalline lens. The rays of light 
thus concentrated penetrate the vitreous humour, and 
stimulate the retina, upon which the images of ob^ 
jects, painted in an inverse direction, are represented 
to the mind through the medium of ihe optic nerves. 
Thus we have abundant cause to Ibank the God of 
mercy who has so exquisitely formed the eye, and to 
acknowledge the wisdom, power, and admirable skill 
displayed in its structure and wonderful organisation. 
May we never forget the benefits we have received, 
nor the blessings we enjoy, but ever look up to the 
Author of our being with gratitude ! When we see 
the various woes and miseries which afflict many of 
our fellow-creatures, let not our eyes refuse the tear 
of sympathy, nor our hearts be shut against com- 
passion. May tears of joy flow from every eye, when 
we receive the renewed proofs of God's goomiess and 
love ; and let us rejoice when we are enabled to soothe 
the aneuish of our afflicted brethren, or wipe the tear 
from me poor and the disconsolate. Thus shall we 
fulfil the design of our Maker, and enjoy the appro- 
bation of our God. 
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FEBRUARY VI. 

The Fog. 

Ahonost the nomerous phenomena which we see 
in winter^ the fog> or mist^ particularly merits our 
attention. It is formed of exhalations, which occupy 
the lower region of the atmo^here ; they arise fran 
the earth> anid are condensed by the greater coldness 
(tf the surrounding air. During the continuance of a 
misty a grey mantle is spread ovgr the face of nature ; 
erery o^ect is imperfectly seen^ and enveloped in ob- 
scurity : the eye often in vain attempts to pierce the 
thick curtain; all is confused and indistinct; the 
rising sun slowly disperses these vapours, which at 
lengUi are gradually dissipated; his power is con- 
fesKd, obscniirity vanishes befwe his rays, the sur- 
rounding objects are restored to our view, and the 
ha&vens resume their wonted light and beauty. The 
mist is, however, stUl seen on the earth, but it is close 
to the ground, or hangs on the roofs of houses; and 
the horizon, so long veiled j&om sight, now opens 
upon us. As the face of the earth, before the sun 
beams upon it, is over^read with fog, dew, and va- 
pours, so once were the blessed r^ons of science and 
of knowledge enveloped in the thick mist of ignorance 
and of superstition ; whole coimtries were obscured, 
kingdoms obumbrated, and darkness ruled with a 
leaden sceptre the groveling race that licked and 
grew fat breath h^ chains ; whilst error, prejudice^ 
and sloth, so clouded their faculties and benumbed 
their feelings, that light was not sought for, nor 
wisdom esteemed ; human reason was no more, and 
innocence had retired. At length the moment arrived 
when, the measure of their iniquity being filled, the 
triumph of darkness, of ignorance, and of superstition 
was to cease. The sun once more dawned, and flashed 
sudi a steady blaze of light from the horizon, that 

r2 
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the gloom^ which for centuries had huried man in 
ohscurity^ and rendered torpid all his powers^ at onoe 
fled, overpowered hy the fervency of the heams which 
penetrated her secret recesses, and exposed to the face 
of day the horrors of her naked deformity. But, be- 
cause in this day of light and of truth we are much 
superior to those dark ages in every thing that can 
dignify and bless human nature, let us not think our 
work completed, and that we have no more to do. 
Though emerging from Gothic. gloom and Vandalic 
darkness, the Ught shines with greater brilliancy and 
power, we are still young in knowledge, and very 
Ignorant of the true and pmre tenets of religion, which . 
still labours to throw off the shackles of ceremony and 
the yoke of superstition, with which the ignorance, 
the presumption, and the audacity -of man have ob- 
scured her simplicity and sullied her purity. The 
blessed period is probably hastening, when an en- 
lightened race of men shall look back upon our gene- 
ration with as much compassion as we now feel for 
the victims of oppression and monkish superstition^ 
in what we are pleased to call the dark ag^s. 



^ FEBRUARY VII. 

Of the Tides. 

The greatest part of the surface of the earth is 
covered with water, which is called sea, and is very 
distinct from lakes and rivers. These contain more 
or less water as the season is dry or humid, whilst 
the vast body of the ocean ever preserves its bulk un- 
affected by such contingencies. Twice in the day it 
ebbs and flows according to certain rules ; when at its 
greatest height on any slunre it begins to decrease, whidi 
]j9ists about six hours, and is caUed the ebb. At the 
end of six hours it b^ins again to flow, and continues 
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to increase six hours lon^er^ when it gain^ its greatest 
devation ; it then again retires^ and rises again ih the 
same space of time ; so that in twenty-four hours the 
sea has twice ebhed and twice flowed. 

This regular and alternate motion of the sea is 
called its flux and reflux, or ebbing and flowing, and 
constitutes the tides. When it rises and flows towards 
the coast it is called flux, when it retires from the 
shore reflux. These tides are chiefly influenced by 
the moon, and in some degree bv the sun, and are 
greatest during the new and the full moon, and least 
in the quarters. When both the luminaries are in 
the equator, and the moon at her least distance from 
the earth, the tides rise the highest The greatest 
tides do not happen till after the autumnal equinox^ 
and return a httle before the vernal. Their motion 
is more remarkable in the ocean than in small seas, 
and would continue for a great length of time though 
the sun and the moon were to be annihilated. There 
is some little variation in the flux and reflux, which 
causes the tide of the succeeding day to be rather 
later than that of the preceding one ; and they do not 
return at the same hour till the expiration of thirty 
days, the period of a lunation. 

Thus we find the tides are aflected by the changes 
of the moon, and influenced by its power of attraction ; 
the sun also contributes to their production, and the 
combined action of these two luminaries furnish a 
complete solution of all the phenomena presented to 
us by the flux and reflux of me sea. The advantages 
arising from the tides are great; by their means, the 
streams of rivers being checked in their course to the 
sea, the bed. of the river becomes deeper, and ships of 
the largest burthen are enabled to sail up their chan- 
nel with safety; vessels approaching bays wait for 
itda increase of water, and then enter m security; 
aided too by the tides, they sail up rivers against their 
natural course, and carry the means of plenty and 
lAmndance into the interior of countries. Another 
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j^eat advantage in the tides is^ that hv their means 
the waters of the ocean continually roll to and fro, 
and are thus preserved fresh and free from putridity 
and stagnation; for though frequently i^tated by 
the winds^ and often perturbed by a storm, the waves 
would soon recover from such partial interruption, 
and r^ain a state of cahn, were it not for the con- 
tinued flux and reflux of iiie tides. From this ebb- 
ing and flowing of ihe sea, we may call to mind the 
fluctuation of life, which increases to a certain height 
and then declines. Every thing in this state of pro- 
bation is fluctuating, and of imoortain tenure; no joy, 
no pleasure is permanent; the gayest moments of 
happiness, the hours o^ mirth and of festivitv, suddenly 
depart ; and man, in the despondency of his heart, 
feds the misery of his existence, and sighs for a state 
of purity and of haj^iness, where the troubles, the 
cares, and the sorrows, which here afflict and render 
comfortless his being, can never intrude to disturb 
his felicity, or molest his repose. Let us then, by the 
int^rity of our conduct, the propriety of our actions^ 
and the humanity of our hearts, merit the reward of 
a hope-inspiring certainty of obtaining such a happy 
abode, to cheer us on our way through this dreicury 
pilgrimage; and when anxious and ready to faint, to 
sladden our souls with some bright gleams of the 
heavenly regions, where bliss, and ecstacy, and per- 
fect felicity, for ever dwell. 



FEBRUARY Vni. 

The Sun is not always apparent. 

The heavens are not contLnually obscured by douds 
of rain and snow. After showering down their con^ 
tents upon the earth, they sometimes separate, and 
serenity again difiuses her cheerful smiles throughout 
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the sky. The aspect of the sun^ after an obscurity of 
many days^ again animates life^ and fills the creation 
with joy and youth ; from his appearing so seldom in 
winter, and then for only a very snort space, we better 
know how to appreciate his blessings. And, perhaps, 
this will hold good with regard to many other eifts of 
Providence: we are too apt to consider the choicest 
blessings of life with indirorence, if constantly in our 
possession. Health, repose, friendship, and affluence, 
with many other ben^ts which we daily enjoy, sel- 
dom appear to men as valuable as they resdly are; 
and their true worth is often never felt till they are 
irrevocably lost. Rightly to know and sufflcienUy to 
feel the happiness of a bosom friend, perfect health, 
and an independent income, we should first have 
been stretched on the bed of sickness, deserted by our 
dearest fiiends, and reduced to the miseries of hope- 
less poverty. 

How imcertain and inconstant is the serenity of the 
ik.y in the winter season ! How little are we able to 
rely with certainty upon the possession of the bene- 
ficent rays of the sun ! At present he shines with un- 
clouded majesty; but soon the clouds will thicken, 
^d, before noon, the splendour and the beauty, 
which in the morning shone upon the earth, will be 
eclipsed. Such is, likewise, the instability of all hu- 
man transactions ; we can never promise to ourselves 
durable pleasures, nor iminterrupted felicity. This 
consideration should render us careful and circum- 
spect in the hour of prosperity, and moderate oiur 
&sire for earthly joys, since every thing is subject to 
change and inconstancy. Virtue alone is immutable; 
virtue alone makes Us support, with unbending firm- 
ness, the vicissitudes and the contingencies of life, 
unmoved by the frowns or the smiles of fortune ; and 
cables us to sustain the mocks and the sccmh of the 
world, whilst we pity and c(Hnpassionate the weak 
diildren of delusion, who show their gilded wings in 
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the sun-shine of to-day^ and to-morrow are heard 
of no more. 



FEBRUARY IX. 

Of Earthquakes. 

The earth is suhject to two kinds of shocks; one 
f which is caused hy the action of suhterraneous 
fires, and the explosion of volcanoes. These com- 
motions are only felt at short distances, and when the 
volcanoes act, immediately hefore a complete eruption. 
As soon as the materials which form the suhterranean 
fires hegin to ferment and inflame, the fire makes an 
effort in every direction ; and, if if does not find a 
natural vent, throws up the earth with violence, and 
forces a passage. In this kind of earthquake the 
shock is more confined, seldom extending for many 
miles. 

But there is another species of earthquake, very 
different in its effects, and most likely produced by 
very different causes. In this no eruption takes place^ 
but the shaking of the earth is frequently felt at an 
immense distance ; we have instances of their being 
felt at the same time in France, England, and Grer- 
many : they are accompanied with a deep nmibling 
sound, and their effects are often dreadfully fatal. 

Of all the catastrophes and desolations which have 
ever visited the earth, none, since the flood, have been 
so terribly awful in their effects, and destructive in 
their consequences, as earthquakes. When rivers, 
swelled into rapid torrents, burst their banks, and 
with one immense gush pour upon the neighbouring 
country, sweeping every thing in their way, there is 
still some resource; We can fly to the tops of our 
houses, or ascend the summits of the moimtains, and 
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in safety behold the vast deluge^ which^ soon as its 
first fury has abated, gently retreats to its former 
boundaries. But when the earthquake violently per- 
turbs the face of nature, when the earth heaves like 
the waves of the ocean, agitated by a storm, and opens 
a tremendous chasm, which receives within its abyss 
a whole city, vain is the thought of flight, and m- 
effectu^ the hope of safety. The thimder roars, and 
the red lightnings flash, and desolatioh marks their 
course; the plague sweeps through a coundy, and 
despair and haggard wretchedness track its wide- 
wasting progress; but in an earthquake, the earth 
heaves, opens, and whole provinces are seen no more, 
whilst the perturbation affects half the globe. Who 
can stand before the Almighty when he exercises his 
power ? Who can oppose the God of Nature when ' 
he rises to judge the nations ? The hills tremble, 
and the mountains rock to their centre. The founda- 
tions of the earth are shaken, and the inhabitants 
greatly fear. His word consumeth like fire, and the 
rocks melt at his coming. But let not man vainly 
imagine that these convidsions of nature are merely 
to destroy him, when a blast of wind might in an in- 
stant lay waste the whole creation. Can any one 
be so weak as to suppose that the whole artillery of 
heaven must be employed, when a few individuals 
are engulfed in the bosom of the earth? and that to 
punish the iniquity of a town, or to strike terror into 
the inhabitants of the earth, nature is to be thus con- 
vulsed? Consider rath6r, in these dreadful visitations, 
a much nobler and more exalted view. Consider them 
as instruments in the hands of God, working for the 
general good and advantage of mankind. Earthquakes 
answer certain ends in the system of nature, without 
which it probably could not attain its present degree 
<tf perfection; and in all great states, it is found that 
individual must give way to general good: so also 
With regard to the earth and its inhabitants, it is 
Ibetter that a small part suffer than that the whole be 
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destaroyed. Let us then acknowledge that all which 
appears terrihle in nature^ all the seeming imper- 
fections in the universe, are necessary for the due 
order and preservation of the whole; that partial 
evils are always to he disregarded ; and that all tends 
to show the glory and perfections of God. We shall 
then adore and hless his name, though desolation im- 
pend and destruction threaten ; we shall repose upon 
him with confidence, and though the final termination 
of the world may seem to he at hand, and the moun- 
tains, hurled from their hases, he plunged into the 
fjea. He will be our protector, our supporter, and sure 
resting-place. 



FEBRUARY X. 

Upon Life and Death. 

Gon has observed the most exact and wonderful 
order in the life and death of man ; both are mea« 
sured and regulated in the best manner; and nothmg 
is more evident than the wisdom of God in the popu- 
lation of the world. In a given number of years, a 
proportionable number of people of every age dies. 
Out of thirty-five or thirty-six living persons, one 
dies each vear : but the proportion of births is rather 
greater ; for ten who die, in the same period of time, 
and among the same number of persons, twelve are 
bom. In the first year, one infant out of three gene« 
rally dies; in the fifth year, one out of twenty-five; 
and so on, the number of deaths lessening till the age 
of twenty-five, when they again begin to increase. 
How evident is the care wmch Divine Providence 
extends over his creatures ! From the very moment 
of their entering the world he protects and watches 
over them; the poor as well as the rich enjoy his 
protection. Let us then not anticipate the nour of 
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death with ieai, nor raider unpleasaEnt'otir thae wilii 
apprehension ; but firmly rely upon the all-sufficient 
arm of God^ who will support us through life with 
tender care^ and when it seemeth meet^ enable us to 
resign our bodies to their native dust with firmness, 
in t£e confidence of our soul^ divested of its ctmibrous 
load^ winging its flight with joy to the regions of 
eternal glory. Let not the suppositicm of a long life> 
arising from a present good state of healthy make you 
fcHrgetful of the duties you owe to God and to one an- 
other^ imder the idea tnat tha-e will be time enough 
allowed you to prepare for the awful chai^. Life is 
extremely uncertain: though, from strength of consti<« 
tiition, some individuals may not be so liable to illness, 
they may be hurried <^ by accidents ; and no man, 
however str(H^, is secure from contagion. Buta mudi 
mcMre powerful motive than fear shomd excite us so to 
act, that our deeds shall always find favour wiih the 
Almighty; the pleasure arising from good actions, 
which is a constant reward and source of pure delight 
to the virtuous, the sensations of which are unknown 
to the wicked, who exchange the only true enjoyment 
we are capable of for false and fleeting pleasures, 
whose consequences are sorrow, disease, and death. 



FEBRUARY XL 

Formation of Ice, 

When water is exposed to the influence of cold 
air, it gradually loses its fluidity, and becomes a solid 
body, which we call ice. This change, which at this 
season of the year comes so frequently under our 
notice, is well deserving of attention. Ice is of less 
specific gravity than water; for if we put a vessd 
containing water, the surface of which is frozen over, 
into a temperate heat, the ice soon detaches itself 
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ftom the sides of the vessel, and floats on the top of • 
the water. One cause of its lightness is the increase 
xrf volume ; for although the general law of cold is to 
'Contract, in this instance, at the time of congelation, 
mcih an expansion takes place, that vessels are fre- 
quently broken by the power of the dilatation, the 
violence of which is sufficient to cleave a globe of 
copper of such thickness as to require a force of 
28,000 pounds weight to produce a similar effect. 

When the ice first shoots in crystals over the s^- 
face of the water it is transparent, but as it increases 
in thickness becomes opaque, which is owing to the 
air contained in the ice occasioning a more Sequent 
refraction of the rays of light. Exhalations coA- 
tinually arise from the ice, even during the greatest 
cold. It is foimd from experiments that, during 
the most intense cold, four pounds of ice lose one 
pound weight by evaporation in the space of eighteen 
days. 

The manner in which ice begins to form is Very 
curious; when it slightly freezes, a number of needle- 
shaped crystals shoot in all' directions from the inner 
circumference of the vessel, making numerous angles, 
and uniting together, form upon the surface of the 
water a very 4hin pellicle of ice; to these succeed 
more, which multiply and enlarge in form of plates^ 
and being increased in number and thickness unite 
to the first peUicle. As the ice thickens, a multitude 
of air-bubbles are seen, and the greater the degree of 
cold, the more these increase. When it freezes very 
strongly, a thin crust is formed, which shoots from 
the circumference to the centre; under this others are 
seen of a triangular shape, with the base parallel to 
the sides of the vessel, and these soon increase so 
much that a very thick mass of ice is formed. 

By frequently reflecting upon these phenomena, 
we diall be more and more convinced of the beauty 
q£ nature, and of the harmony and regularity that 
pervade her minutest productions, all tending to fulfil 
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the views of a just and wise God; and diougli we have 
not the satisfactory consolation of knowing the full 
extent of those views, the little we are permitted to 
understand of them is enough to excite in us the de- 
sire of adoring the all- wise Creator, and celehrating 
his power, whilst we magnify his holy name. 



FEBRUARY XII. 

Spherical Figure of the Earth. 

It was once generally supposed that the earth is 
a vast plain: hut were this the case, its extemsd 
houndaries might be arrived at, and in approaching 
any place we coidd not discover the tops of towers 
and mountains till we had seen their bases. The 
earth is incontestably proved to be a globe, though 
not exactly spherical, for it is rather more elevated 
under the Ime, and flattened towards the poles, 
something resembling the figure of an orange. But 
this deviation from a true sphere is very slight; 
about fifty miles, a difference scarcely perceptible in 
a globe whose circumference is 25,020 miles, and 
diameter 7964. The rotundity of the earth is de< 
monstrable from its shadow in eclipses of the moon 
being always bounded by a circular line, and by its 
having been frequently circumnavigated; besides, if 
it was not spherical, how would the stars appear to 
rise and to set sooner to the countries eastward than 
to those more to the west ? 

Here we have fresK cause to admire the wisdom of 
the Creator, who has organised this earth with the 
greatest peifection, with a form so well adapted for 
the benefit of the inhabitants. I jght and heat, which 
are so necessary to the creation, are by this means 
distributed with uniformity, and in a more equable 
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d^;ree throughout the earth. It is from this that 
the due return of day and night is ensured^ and that 
the degrees of heat and of cold^ of moisture and of 
dryness^ are rendered so regubir and constant. The 
water is equally distrihuted over the earthy and the 
winds every- where cause their salutary influence to 
be felt. Had the earth any other figure, we should 
be deprived of all these advantages : some countries 
woula be like a paradise, whilst others woidd be in 
a state of chaos; one part woidd be buried by the 
waters, and another parched by the fervour of the 
sun. Some coimtries would be exposed to furious 
tempests, which woidd devastate and destroy them ; 
whilst others would be exhausted for want of fresh 
currents of air. One part of the world would be 
condemned to endure a perpetual heat, and another 
would be entirely deprived of the sun's rays. 

If we did not here acknowledge the all-powerful 
hand of a wii^ and beneficent Creator, we must be 
guilty of the greatest pride and most consummate 
ignorance ! Should we deserve to be the inhabitants 
c^ an earth so admirably arranged and exquisitely 
fashioned, if, upon seeing its beauties and matchless 
order, and enjoying a thousand blessings, we denied 
the existence of an all-creative Power, or were want- 
ing in acknowledgments for his mercy and goodness ? 
May we never be gplty of such base ingratitude; 
but, filled with sentiments of awe and sublimity at 
the sight of God's wonderful works, may we elevate 
our thoughts to Heaven, and, fixing our minds upon 
the divine Power, humbly adore his wisdom and 
goodness ! 
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FEBRUARY XIII. 

Short Duration of Snow. 

We see the instability of the snow, and the ra- 
mdity with which it disappears when played upon 
by tne sun-beams, or exposed to the efliects of a 
humid mild air, and frequent showers. Frequently 
the whole aspect of nature, in a few hours, assumes a 
new appearance, and scarcely a trace of snow is left 
behind. By these sudden changes we may justly be 
reminded of the inconstancy and vanity of all human 
affiiirs. Every season, and every variation that their 
succession induces, declare to us with a loud and im- 
jaressive voice, that all is uncertain, all vain, and of 
short duration. If we look aroimd us throuffh the 
vast field of nature, shall we find any thing which is 
not fri^e and perishable? How soon are we bereft 
of the pleasures of sense; scarcely do we begin to 
enjoy them when they elude our eager grasp ! Often 
when, the sun first gilds the earth we are light, easy, 
gay, and content, smiling with comfort and plenty; 
but ere night has drawn her sable curtain, our 
pleasure is fled, our enioymoit ceased, and grirf 
wei^s heavy on our acning heart. Where exists 
the individual who, at some period or other, has not 
cruelly felt the imcertainty and short duration of ter- 
restrial joys, and who has not known the pangs of 
disappointed hope? What is more inconstant than 
the fkvours of fortune, or more uncertain than the 
continuance of life and the blessings of health ? Yet 
wldlst we are in possession of these benefits, such 
reflections seldom or never occur; like those who, 
tempted by the beauty of some winter's mom, sally 
' out unprepared for the storm, which at that season 
tiiey ought to expect Whilst fortune smileS, and we 
live in a round of gaiety and pleasure, we laugh at 
all fears of their ever failing, and despise all thoughts 
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of preparing for an evil day. But fleeting as the 
snow beneath the sun-beams are all the enjoyments 
and gratifications which do not arise from the in- 
fluence of religion^ the exercise of the mind^ and the 
feelings of the heart; cultivate these, and you will 
be enabled to enjoy a portion of that felicity which 
endureth for ever — the sure reward of virtue and a 
well-spent life. 



FEBRUARY XIV. 

The Crmtion. 

T HE time was when this earth, the heavens, and 
their revolving sims, existed not : God ordained their 
being, and at his almighty vdll they arose. Before 
that period /the whole was one huge and shapeless 
mass, where confusion ruled and chaos held her em- 
pire; the earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. On the first day 
of the creation the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of this rude and formless heap, which now felt a 
motion penetrate deep as the centre, from above and 
beneath, and all around. He said. Let there be light, 
and there was %ht ; and God called the light day, 
and the darkness he calle4 night. Hitherto the 
waters and the earth were confounded together, un- 
disdnguished from each other. God separated them, 
and said. Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
the watars, and let it divide the waters from the 
wat^s. And Grod made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were above the firmament, and it 
was so; and God called the firmament heaven; and 
the evening and the morning were the second day. 
The waters still covered the face of the earth, when 
on the third day God said. Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, and let 
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the dry land appear; let the earth hring forth grass^ 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yidding 
fruit after his kind : and it was so. On die fourth 
day God said. Let there be lights in the firmament of 
heaven to divide the day from the night; and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
for years : and it was so* The sun appeared as the 
greater light to rule the day, and the moon, with in- 
ferior splendour, to rule the night; the stars also 
were then created. On the fifth day God said. Let the 
watfers bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life ; and immediately the whales roUed in, 
the ocean, and the seas teemed with life: and the 
winged fowl he gave to possess the air. And God 
blessed them, saying. Be fruitful and multiply, and 
fiU the waters in the seas ; and let fowl multiply in 
the earth. 

And God said. Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, 
and beast of the earth after his kind : and it was so. 
Every thing was now prepared; and God created 
man, to whom he gave dommion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowls of the air, and over cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. For this purpose he created 
him in his own image, after his own likeness, and 
endued with a rational soul. As a companion to man 
he created woman, with equal gifts and equal rule : 
to them both he gave dominion over the earth and 
all created things, and with them he rested from all 
the works which he had made. 

Can any one reflect upon this sublime history 
without being astonished at the power, the intelli^ 
gence, and infinite wisdom manifested in the works 
of the creation? Or can any one peruse it without 
pausing awhile to admire the grandeur of the objects 
and the sublimity of the design ? WTierever we cast 
our view we see the proofs of a Divinity, whose glory 
the heavens declare, whose power unlimited their e%« 

VOL. I. G 
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teat gires to knaw. It is only laj being led from the 
Offht of the ohjects of the creation to a contemplation 
of the Divinity^ of his attributes^ and of our own real 
condition^ that we d^ve any true benefits from their 
presence^ or even that we deserve to be inhabitants of 
oiis fair univer&e. But we cannot acknowledge the 
greatness and the glory of God in the works of the 
eceation^ without our souls being enlarged^ and our 
k&urts penetrated with love and gratitude for the 
Divine Author. If this truth were universally felty 
ws diould have little need of coercion to deter men 
from vice> or of lectures to exdte them to virtue* 
Let those whose feelings are not yet callous walk 
abroad and contemplate nature^ where they will &ad 
objects sufficient to arrest their attention, to excite 
their utmost admiration^ and to call forth their cha- 
rity and their love. Here is the source of every thing 
that is great, noble, and exalted ; of every thing that 
is sublmie, beautiM, and enrapturing; and here is 
ever to be found the Almighty God« who alone is 
worthy of our homage, our praise^ and our adoration. 



FEBRUARY XV. 

OfBrutes. 

When we attentively examine the bodies of dif- 
ferent animals, we discover many advantages which 
they possess over man. Many of them have bodies 
much stronger and more compact than those of the 
humap species. Most of them at their first entrance 
into the world are capable of using all their limbs, of 
seeking fear their food, and of following the instinct 
imparted to them by nature; and are not liable to 
the cruel suflerings which we experience in our in- 
fancy, and which so often injure our constitution. 
And what an admirable instinct and sagacity they 
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display i What address and dull thej exert in the 
use of ^eir senses ! How ex<|uisite is their sense of 
smell i How pierdng their sight! Howrapid^ how 
nunhle^ how active all their movements ! How they 
speed and fly along ! And if we consider the won- 
derful structure of some of their organs^ the nohle 
and majestic figure of some animals^ we shall find^ 
with respect to hodily perfections, we often yield to, 
or scarcdy equal, many of the hrute creation. 

Some people are so weak as to complain that God 
has not given them the wings of the eagle, the force 
and roeed of the fiery courser, the 8uht]e smell of the 
dog, the eye of the hawk, and the agility of the stag. 
But such desires are the ofi^pring of ignorance, of 
Mly, and of presumption ; of men, who do not feel 
4hat they possess a soul which enahles them to soar 
hr ahove Uiese animals, and to make all their powers 
serve the convenience of man. Without mind we 
diould indeed he inferiw to hrutes, which so far 
excel u6 in bodily powers ; hut they enjoy these ad- 
vantages to enable them to live in the state allotted 
them without the reasoning faculty: for miserable 
indeed would have been their lot, cud they not pos- 
sess their present advantf^es ; or were they possessed 
of reason, in a state of slavery, living only to be 
butchered^ or to perpetually toil for the benefit of 
man. 

We have here renewed cause to admire the wisdom 
and mercy of Providence, who has thus formed the 
brute creation. We see his wisdom in having given 
them instinct, sagacity, and strength, in a certain 
degree, proportionate to their necessities; and made 
all subservient to man : and his mercy is manifest in 
their entire igncnrance of their situation. They posses 
all the pleasures they are capable of enjo3rin(7;y but 
they cannot anticipate evil, nor diink beyond the 
present moment : formed for this life only,' they can- 
not in thought penetrate unknown regions, nor feel 
toy pleasure but from the senses^ whilst the mind of 

g2 
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man^ finding nothing in this state of existence worthy 
to rest upon, reposes in confidence upon the certainty 
of a future state, where all its powers will shine with 
unclouded lustre. 



FEBRUARY XVI. 

Of the Moon. 

Of all the heavenly bodies, next to the sun, the 
moon has the most -salutary influence upon our earth; 
and though her grandeur and beauty did not mark 
her as an object highly worthy of our attention, she 
would yet be so from the very great benefits she pro- 
duces. With the naked eye we can discover several 
phenomena in the moon ; we find she is an opaque 
body, with her luminous part always opposed to the 
sun, shining only by reflecting the sun's fight; hence 
it follows that that side which is next the sun is 
enlightened, whilst the other half must be dark and 
invisible : when exactly opposite the sun she appears 
with a round illumined orb, which we call the full 
moon. By her continual changes we know that she 
shines with a borrowed light; for if the light was 
her own, being globular, we should always see her 
with a full round orb like the sun. She turns round 
the earth once in twenty-four hours, and finishes her 
complete revolution in about twenty-nine days and a 
half. But what we can observe by the naked eye is 
far short of what we discover by the aid of telescopes, 
and ascertain by nice calculations. How great arc 
our obligations to those enlightened men who have 
extended the limits of our knowledge by researches 
and discoveries, which enable us to form more distinct 
and certain notions of the heavenly bodies ! By means 
of their profound investigations we now know that 
the moon, apparently so small, is but thirteen times 
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less dian this earth ; its diameter is 2180 miles, and 
its distance from the earth's centre 240,000. Upon 
the face of the moon several spots are discovered, 
visible even to the naked eye. Some^of these are pale 
and obscure, others more luminous, as they reflect 
more or less light. The luminous spots are high 
mountains, which reflect the i^n's light from their 
lofty summits; and the dark spots are the transparent 
fluid bodies of seas, which from their nature absorb 
most of the rays of light, and reflect very few*. 
These discoveries, to which we can oppose no well- 
grounded objection, inform us, that the moon is a 
body much more considerable and of greater conse- 
quence than ignorant people have imagined. The 
magnitude, the distance, and all that we have hitherto 
discovered respecting this planet, affi)rd us fresh proofs 
of the almighty power of the Creator. But can this 
^ast body have no other use and destination than to 
illumine this earth during the night } Can this body, 
which in many respects resembles our world, and ap- 
pears calculated to perform the same ends, and to 
which this earth itself serves as a moon, be created 
merely to produce the ebbing and flowing of the sea, 
and some other of the advantages we derive from it } 
Can it be supposed that the surface of a body some 

* As thie opinion is regarded by some to be erroneous, it 
may be instructive to quote that of Mr. Ferguson, who says, 
^^ Those dark parts of me moon, which were formerly thought 
to be seas, are now foimd to be only vast deep cavities and 
places which reflect not the sun's light so strongly as others, 
having many caverns and pits whose shadows fall within 
them, and are always dark on the side next the sun ; which 
demonstrates their heing hollow : and most of these pits have 
little knobs like hillocks standing within them, and casting 
^adows also, which cause these places to appear darker than 
others which have fewer or less remarkable caverns. AU 
t^ese appearances show that there are no seas in the moon ; 
for if there were, their surfaces would appear smooth and 
even like those on the earth." — ^E. 
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hundreds of thousands of square miles in extent 
should be destitute of Hying creatures? Would the 
Infinite Being have left this immense space empty 
and desert? We cannot reconcile such a snppositioR 
with the wisdom and goodness of God ; let us rather 
suppose that he has established his empire in the 
moon as well as in our worlds and that he reodves 
aspirations of gratitude from millions of creatures who 
adore the same God^ the same Fa^^ and Saviour^ a> 
do the inhabitants of this earthy and for the happiness 
of whom God has the same cares and solidtiule as 
for us. 

But as our knowledge upon this great and in-* 
teresting subject must necesamly be mxdted, at fare- 
sent let us be grateful fbr the certain and known 
benefits we receive from the moon^ in which the 
tender cares of Providence for man are evidently 
manifest. The moon is so near to us that we receive 
from her more light than from all the fixed stars 
together ; by this means we have a noble and sublime 
object to contemplate^ and receive incalculable ad- 
vantages from its presence ; since by its light we ei^oy 
a continued day, and are enabled to travel in safety 
and with pleasure, as well as ptffsue many necessary 
occupations. By its means we can also exactly mea- 
sure time, and through the medium of the almanack 
the vulgar are benefited by the abstruser studies of 
the philosopher. Lord Omnipotent ! I adore thy wis- 
dom and goodness in the light of the moon as in that 
of the sun. As I contemplate the heavens which thou 
hast formed, thy grandeur fills me with admiration 
and astonishment. May I, O Lord ! lift up the e^res 
of my understanding to thee, far above all terrestrial 
objects ! To thee, who hast created all these magni- 
ficent globes, and wisely arranged them for our be- 
nefits. The starry heavens, whidi illumine the winter 
nights, announce thy majesty, and attest the infinity 
of thy empire ! 
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FEBKUABY XVII. 

Mainjertilises the EartJu 

The fertility of the earth chie£y depends upon the 
moisture whicn it receives from rain and aqueous Ya«- 
poiirs. If the irrigation oi the earth depended upon 
the care and labour of man, his tcMl would be un^ 
ceasing ; and with all his exertions he could not pre- 
vent we desolating effects of dryness and famine. 
Men might assemble and unite all their forces, thej 
might exhaust their rivers and their fountains, witli^ 
out being able to supply the creation with a suf- 
ficiency of moisture to prevent the plants and vege- 
tables droc^ing and perishing for want of water. 
Hence we see how necessary it is that the exhalations 
and vapours should be collected and retained in the 
douds^ which, by the aid of winds, shower down fer- 
tility upon the earth, by refreshing and renewing the 
vigour <^ plants, trees, and vegetables. The treasures 
80 exubmntly teeming on the earth's surface are 
richer than the gems oi Golconda or the mines of 
Pern ; for we can live without gold and without sil- 
ver, bat without herbs and grain we could not exist* 
The advantages of rain are incalculable j it entirely 
MDOvates the face of the earth, and the furrows oi 
t^ field eagerly drink the descending waters. The 
seeds develope their beauties, and the labours of the 
husbandman are rewarded. The farmer works, sows, 
pknts, and God gives the increase. Man does aU 
that depmds upon his exertions, and what he cannot 
effect God executes; in winter he covers the seeds 
with a protecting mantle, and in summer warms and 
vivifies them by the sun's rays> and adds to^ their 
nourishment by rain. He crowns the year with his 
benefits, and causes his blessings so to succeed each 
other, that men «re not only nourished and supported, 
but their hearts overflow with joy and gaiety. 
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The showers fall upon the pastures of the wilder- 
ness, and the little hills rejoice on every side. The 
fields are white with flocks, the valleys are covered 
with com ; they shout for joy, they also sing. Bless 
llien and rejoice in your Creator; hy his order the 
seasons are renewed, and succeed one another with 
heauteous regularity. For us the rains descend, and 
the earth is clothed with fertility and verdure. God 
opens his liberal hand, and showers- down blessibgd 
upon man ; our countries receive them, and joy and 
gladness fill the earth. Let us then adore the Creator, 
and sing songs of joy and of praise to his honour and 
glory for ever and ever. 



FEBRUARY XVIII. 

Of the Shortness and Uncertainty of Life. 

We require frequent warnings to induce us to 
reflect on the shortness and uncertainty of life. Such 
remembrances are highly useful: for we have na- 
turally a strong inclination to drive from our minds 
all ideas of death ; and if that was not the ease, there 
are always a thousand cares, and innumerable impedes 
of dissipation, which divert us from thinking upon 
our end, or which render such thoughts of little effi- 
cacy. It is however necessary often to reflect upon 
this state, which one day or other must arrive ; and 
by frequently and duly contemplating it, we shall 
meet its approaches witn firmness, and not sink over- 
come by fear. In this season of the year many 
images of death daily present themselves before our 
eyes. Nature every- where deprived of those beauties 
and fascinating charms which in summer delighted 
our view, and filled our soiils with pleasure; the 
fields and the gardens, where we have so often walked 
with delight, and inhaled the gentle breezes that 
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wafted oyer a thousand fragrant flowers^ conveyed 
the sweetest perfumes and balmy airs> where every 
sense was joy^ are now deserted^ wild^ desolate^ and 
forlorn ; nought is seen around but one wide waste of 
bleak sterility, where no verdure delights, no varfety 
<Jiarms, and night usurps the day. 
' Perhaps this may be a just representation of some 
now flourishing in the pride of youth and the full 
vigour of intellect and gaiety of heart ; when old age 
shall weigh heavy upon them, and all their former 
vigour, cheerfulness, and alacrity, shall have ceased ; 
when the infirmities peculiar to that state, and a 
temper soured by vexation and disappointment, will 
no longer bear ^e amusements and pleasing society 
they formerly delighted in ; and when they no longer 
possess attractions to render them agreeable or even 
supportable companions. The tedious and gloomy 
days of such an old age will be a burthen, from thie 
oppression of which every rational being will long to 
be relieved. Though the days of winter are so short, 
we have no reason to complain, since there are so few 
attractions to induce us to walk abroad in this season; 
neither should we regret that the period of life is of 
short duration, but rather consider it as a blessing, 
since its way is often strewed with thorns and beset 
with evils; and many have to drink of the cup of 
misery even to the dregs. 

Many animals pass the winter in a profound sleep, 
from which they do not begin to awaken till they 
feel the mild and reanimating heat of the sun com- 
municate vitality to their system. The long night of 
winter steals upon us unexpectedly in the midst of 
our occupations, and interrupts our labours; and 
here we may perceive a lively image of the night of 
death, which often arrives when least expected and 
when least wished for. In the midst of a thousand 
projects and schemes of future felicity and of frituve 
grandeur, when perhaps on the eve of some great and 
unportant transaction, the cold hand o£ deau presset 
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cm our eyelids^ and they are for ever sealed widi 
darkness : when this solemn period shall arrive^ may 
the thoughts and the actions which we are at that 
instant engaged in hear the tcwch of truth to be 
l»yplied: and may we not shrink from the trial I 
Thus we may continually d^ve the most useful and 
beneficial reflections fhmi the changes effected by 
Whiter; and let us not fear often to contemjdate 
^tose images of deaths from which we may gain 
many essential advanti^es. Let us make ours^ves 
fami^ar with the idea of our latter end^ and let it in 
€veTt situation of life come home to our hearts : we 
shall then be able to receive the awful messenger 
without dread : it will be a consolation to us in mis- 
fortune^ a friend and faithful coimsellor in prosperity^ 
snd Sr shield agamst every temptation. 



FEBRUARY XIX. 

Prineifple of Combustion f^eneralltf diffused throughoad 
Nature, 

During the long nights of winter^ when the cold 
is intense^ fire is a benefit which we cannot too highly 
prize or gratefully acknowledge. How o(»nf(»rtle88 
and miserable we should be if combustible matters 
were not abundantly diffused through nature ! They 
are contained in sulphur^ in animal fat^ in oils^ m 
wax^ in vegetables^ in bitumens^ 6ec. And thcmgh 
these substances appear inactive^ no sooner are they 
ignited than they evince abundant activity and mo- 
tion. Ignition may be performed by the collision of 
bodies having proper access to the air ; thus with a 
flint atnd steel striking against each other sparks aie 
produced ; and this is the ordinary way in which the 
file we use for domestic purposes is obt^ned. But 
we are satisfied with enjoying the continual servioet 
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that this element performs^ without troaMii^ mir« 
aelves to inquire how it is produced. If we were 
BEun-e attentire to the causes of certain natural phe- 
nomena^ we should eyery- where find proofs of infinite 
wisdom and goodness. With the most henefidal viewB 
God has diffused throughout nature the principk of 
combustion in such a yarie^ of substances^ that we 
can conyert it to all kinds of uses^ and ei^joy its use- 
ful power upon eyery occasion. Happy should we be 
If we only accustomed ourselyes to pay more attention 
to the benefits we daily receiye mm the bountifiil 
hand of God! But I fear it is their constant occur-* 
rence which renders us callous and indifi^srentto sucfa 
high marks of Divine fayour. And yet die pKoofk 
that we daily reeeiye of the goodness of God aw 
those which we can least of all pass by; ^ey are 
such as most peculiarly deserye to be aclmowledged 
with joy and unceasing gratitude. Let us then ouen 
reflect upon our wise and merciful Creator^ aaid whilst 
we rejoice in his blessings^ let us not forget the source 
from whence they flow^ nor cease to remember that 
by again dispensing to less fortunate bdngs those be- 
nefits the goodness of God has enabled us to obtain, 
we most effectually render our gratitude acceptable to 
the Lord. 



FEBRUARY XX. 

Equal Distribution of the Seasons. 

Though the rays of the sun now fall obliquely upon 
omr part of the earthy and all our fields are under 
ihe influence of fireezing winds, there are countries 
which enjoy all the youth of spring; others, whem 
tile rich harvest repays the toiling husbandmen ; and 
others, where the autumnal fruits luxuriate. 8d 
equally has IHyine Wisdom r^ulatcd the revolutions 
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of the seasons^ and distributed to all his creation^ at 
different seasons^ the same blessings. His heavenly 
love is extended alike to all the beings which he has 
created; without regard to any particular country or 
people ; it is sufficient for him that the^ require his 
assistance. The rays of his goodness shine upon the 
deserts of Arabia, as well as on the smiling plains of 
Europe ; and either pole confesses his Divine r^ard. 
But i£ Grod has so equally distributed the blessings 
of this life, some will be ready to ask why certain 
countries are deprived of the charms of springs whilst 
others are so abundantly favoured ? Why &e sun's 
rays are diffused so partially^ that in some climates 
the nights as well as days continue for months? And 
why, towards the poles, the countries covered with 
ice are not as beautiful and fertile as our plains and 
valleys ? But who are you that presume to ask such 
questions ? What right have you to call the Infinite 
God to an account for the manner in which he regu- 
lates the world? Ye proud and presumptuous men, 
learn humility, and acknowledge the traces of su- 
preme wisdom in those things which your want of 
mtelligence makes appear a fault. Perhaps you ima* 
gine that Providence nas refused to certain parts of 
the earth the advantages and the enjoyments which 
are lavished, with a profuse hand, upon other more 
favoured climes. Such a supposition mav accord with 
the confined views which some people take of nature ; 
but they who are in the habit of grasping at a whole, 
and not resting content with a partial view of things, 
perceive and know that God has given to each coimtry 
all that is requisite for the life, support, and hap- 
piness of its innabitants. Every thing is arranged m 
the climate where they live according to their wants, 
and in a manner the best calculated for their pre- 
servation. 

The length of the day varies in different parts of 
the globe, according to certain rules ; there is scarcely 
an inhabited coimtry which the sun favours with hu 
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Eresence longer than another^ only the times in which 
e is visible are different. The inhabitants of the 
torrid zone enjov days and nights of an eaual lenffth^ 
whilst those of tlie contiguous zones have wis equiQity 
only twice in the year. Though the sun, by his an- 
nual course, gives winter to one country whilst another 
enjoys summer, he never fails to return again to im- 
part his blessings ; and if, during our winter, the days 
are not so long as the nights, the summer amply com- 
pensates for the difference : and though the inhaoitants 
of the frigid zone are deprived of the sun's light for 
several months, they afterwards enjoy it for months 
together; vegetation is rapid; and in the absence of 
the sun they enjoy a long twilight. 

Where then is the country which does not receive 
the marks of Divine love ? or the region in which the 
traces of a merciful Creator may not be discovered ? 
Where is the being which does not experience the 
'goodness of God in every season ? or which does not 
rgoice to live under his dominion ; and whose heart 
does not overflow with joy and gratitude for the num- 
berless blessings shed abroad on the face of the earth? 
May we more and more feel our minds enlarged and 
oar hearts warmed with that pure and heavenly love 
-which the all-bounteous God of nature has for the 
works of his creation ! May this happy feeling be the 
portion of every individual ! And may we ever be 
found amongst the number of those who endeavour to 
know the Almighty, by imitating, to the utmost of 
their ability, in love, in virtue, and in true charity, 
the example of Him, whose sun shines upon the poor 
as well as on the rich—on the guilty as upon th^ in- 
nocent! 
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FEBRUARY XXI. 

Utility of our Setues considered, 

Man is possessed of senses^ tlirou^ the mediium 
of which he may aoquire information and ideas of 
wrrounding olijects. Our eyes enable us to peroeiye 
different objects by the rays of light being reflected 
from them : by th& means also we become acquainted 
with the diSet&ice of colours ; by our ears we know 
the diSerent sounds which vibrate on the air ; by the 
senses of taste and smell different odours and propeiv 
ties of bodies become known to us ; and by the sense 
4>f feeling we receive the sensations of hot and cold^ 
of wet and dry, of hard and 9o£t, &c How rmBearuMe 
should we be if deprived of these senses ! If bereft 
of sights how should we be preserved from the dangers 
whioi surround xia, or be able to provide for our 
support ? We should no longer derive pleasure and 
improvement from contemplating the grand spectacle 
of the heavens^ the beauties of the country^ mr the 
great objects of nature ; and the delight we receive 
from the presence of our fellow-creatures^ particularly 
of those whose mind-illumined face displays the cui» 
ture of their souls^ would cease. Without the sense 
of hearing we could not enjoy the reciprocal com*- 
munication of thought ; nor be rapt ijito oblivion of 
care by the soothing sounds of plaintive melody^ or 
excited to joy and to pleasure 1i)y more jocund strains. 
Without taste and smell we should be deprived of a 
thousand agreeable sensations^ and should be subject 
to numerous inconveniences ; and without the sense 
of feeling we should be rendered incapable of arriving 
at any degree of perfection in the arts^ or of providing 
for our necessities. We cannot then too much r^oice 
and bless God that we are enabled to see^ hear^ feel> 
and speak. 

Let us then adore our Creator^ and acknowledge 
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and celebrate his goodness; let ns offer up songs of 
joy and hymns of glory and of tfaank^ving to the 
immortal God, and let our ears attentively listen to 
the harmonious voice of myriads chanting his paraise. 
May we never despise or abuse the value of our senses^ 
wfaidi have all been given us for the noblest pur- 
poses ! How we shoidd dishonour the liberal bounty 
of Heaven and the admiraMe structure of our body^ 
if we only employed our senses in the pursuit of 
vain pleasures, or in the gratification of sensuality I 
Wretched and contemptible indeed is the man who 
has no higher delight, no more exalted fedings, than 
in sensual enjoyment ; who is unacquainted with the 
esdiaustless treasures of a cultivated mind ! 

The period will arrive when the pleasures of sense 
must cease, when the eye can no longer be gratified 
with the views of nature, the ear no longer receive 
the soft sounds of the flute, nor the taste be susceptible 
of its accustomed sensations. The time will arrive 
when all outward ol}|iects will no more interest or 
make any impression on the senses. How miserable 
then will be ^e lot of those who have basked in the 
aun during their youth, given themselves up to every 
species of sensual gratification, and neglected to pie- 
pare, by cultivating their minds, for the evil day, 
when tneir feeble and emaciated bodies are sinking 
beneath a load of infirmities, and when they wlB 
have nothing to rouse their mental enei^es, whidi 
have long since been annihilated, nothing to cheer 
and encourage their drooping spirits, nor nothing to 
satisfy their impotent deares. May we ever be en- 
abled, dirough iHvine favour, to make a proper use 
of our senses, and never lose sight of the great end for 
which we were created ! Let us commiserate the con- 
dition of those unfortunate beings who are defective 
in their senses, and do all in our power to render their 
existence easy and comfortable; and by such conduct 
we shaJl best show our gratitude for the superior per- 
fection we are blessed with. 
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FEBRUARY XXII. 

7^ Soul becomes elevated by reflecting upon Ood. 

When we give up our hearts to God, we b^m to 
answer the end for which we were created, and enjoy 
a portion of that feKdty which is reserved for the 
blessed in Heaven. How contemptible and insig' 
iiificant are all the amusements of the world, when 
our hearts have been rejoiced and ameliorated, and 
our minds expanded by reflecting upon God and 
Christ Jesus! When I compare my imperfections 
and inability with the infinite majesty of Grod, how 
little and humble I appear ! how my pride is lost 
And oonfoimded in the infinity of Divine Perfection ! 
and how I long for the glorious period when I shaU 
be more nearlv acquainted with the everlasting God ! 
But am I sufficiently impressed with the inestimable 
advantages which the frequent reflection upon God 
will produce, in order to give me firmness to employ 
myself in such a pleasing duty as often as I am re^ 
qtured ? Alas ! instead of fillmg my mind with this 
great and sublime object, my thoughts too often 
ramble upon trivial and perishable subjects : instead 
of fixing my desires upon the meditation of Divine 
Wisdom ; instead of loving and cherishing the bright 
essence and power of this Eternal Being, which unites 
every thing that is good, great, and amiable, and 
alone can make me happy; I perhaps feel no pleasure 
but in the gratification of my senses; my affections 
are placed on terrestrial objects, and I only love those 
things which are perishable, and which cannot con- 
tribute to my happiness. May my past experience 
render me more wise in future ! Till now, 1 have 
only loved and set my heart upon temporal things, 
which are still more imcertain and perishable than 
myself. 

But at present, through the grace of God, my/ eyes 
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•re opened; I perceiYe a Being which has raiged me 
up out of nothings which has given me a soul whose 
desires cannot rest short of eternity — a Being in whom 
every perfection and virtue are united^ and to whom 
I will consecrate my hearty and devote mysdf for 
ever without reserve, and from whom I wfll ever 
receive aU my consolation and delioht. I will ex- 
change those earthly enjoyments, whim I have hitherto 
peferred to the hlessings of Heaven, for advantages 
incomparahly more real and permanently suhstant^ 
And tnough I still continue to make a proper use of 
the good things of this life, ihey shall never make me 
forget the love of God; hut whilst I use them, and 
whUst I feel myself henefited hy their good effects, 
when not ahused, they shall serve as a constant me- 
morial of the goodness of God> and call forth my 
acknowledgments and grateful sense of his kind care 
and solicitude for mv welfare. Whenever I partake 
of any outward gooa, I will say to myself. If I find 
80 much sweetness in the enjo^ent of earthlv things, 
and heing only acquainted with a very small part of 
the works of God, that knowledge is so delightful, 
how happy and glorious will he my state when initi- 
ated into the mysteries of Heaven, and favoured with 
a portion of the purity and perfections of God ! How 
gnsat is the felicity of the saints, who see him as he 
is, and live in the constant participation of his divine 
commimion. 

If those pleasures which can only he enjoyed through 
the medium of a frail and perishing hody have the 
power of so agreeahly affectmg my mind, what must 
he its delight and ecstacy when, divested of all its 
fetters and impediments, it has winged its flight to 
the regions of hliss, and iminterruptedly enjoys the 
pleasure arising from its own workings; never wearied 
with thinking, nor injured by incessant action ; hut 
ever employed upon the suolimest images in the 
presence o£ the immortal God ! If the gentle rivulets 
that so beautifully irrigate the earth are so pleasing, 

VOL. I. H 
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if a ray of light is so yivifying, how admirahle iavint 
he the great Source and First Cause of the torrent of 
the rivers, the Living Fountain of all joy and excel- 
lence ! how gloriously pre-eminent the Author of the 
blessed sun, the rays of which only have such great 
power! - 

From what we already know of God through his 
works, we may form some anticipation of the glory oi 
futurity, and prepare with joy and with gladness for 
the happy moment, when the soiil, released from its 

E resent dark and inferior abode, shaU ascend into the 
eavens, and enjoy diat purity and exaltation, the 
reward of those who, by the proper use they have 
made of their time here, are permitted to join the 
heavenly choir of angels in songs of ecstacy roimd the 
throne of the everlasting God. 



FEBRUARY XXIII. 

Causes of the Vicissitudes of Heat and Cold. 

What occasions the transition from extreme heat 
to intense cold ? By what means does nature effect 
these vicissitudes ? It is certain that in winter the 
state of temperature principally depends upon the 
sun ; fot when our globe in its annual course round 
that luminary is so situated that its northern hemi- 
sphere is turned away from the sun, when the rays 
fall obliquely upon the earth's surface, and when the 
sun remains only a few hours above our horizon, it is 
impossible that its rays can be so powerful as when 
they fall more perpendicularly. But the heat does 
not entirely depend upon the distance and situation 
of the sun, which annually passes through the same 
constellations, and is not more distant in one winter 
than in another, yet the degree of cold varies very 
much in different winters. Sometimes a great part of 
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die winter is as mild as autamii> whilst in another 
^e deepest rivers are frozen^ and men and animals are 
scarcely preserved from the effects of the cold. Even 
in those countries where the days and nights^ during 
most part of the year^ are of an equal lengthy the heat 
of the sun is too feehle to melt the ice and the snow 
on the summit of the mountains. On their heights 
reigns an eternal winter, whilst at their hase verdure 
flourishes and summer smiles; vet the rays of the 
sun fall upon their ridge as well as in the valleys. 
From these circimistances it would seem as if the sun 
was not the only cause of heat, otherwise these phe- 
nomena would he inexphcahle. 

Nature is rich in resources, and a thousand causes 
of which we are ignorant may assist her opa*ations. 
We know that the winds and the aUnosphere have a 
^ great influence upon the heat and cold of a country. 
Hence it sometimes happens, that in the midst of 
summer, when the atmosphere is charged ivith va- 
pours, the heavens are ohscured hy thick clouds, and 
the north wind blows, that great cold is felt ; and on 
the contrary in winter, when the wind is from the 
south, the temperature is often much milder. The 
peculiar nature of the soil may have some eflect; and 
the winds blowing over the ocean acquire a higher 
temperature, which they impart to the earth a^ they 
sweep over its surface. 

These causes, and, perhaps, many others we do not 
yet know, influence the temperature of the air, and 
produce the sudden alternations of heat and cold. In 
most of our investigations of nature we are obliged to 
stop short of the truth; and the most able philosophers 
have not been ashamed to confess how little they knew 
of her laws. We can comprehend but a very small 
part of her operations, and no doubt it is from the 
wisest reasons the Creator has copoealed from our 
penetration die causes of so many eflects which we 
▼iew with wonder throughout the kingdom of Na- 
ture; but we know enough of them to be happy, 

h2 
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wise^ md eontent: let ns endeayoor to use^ with 
propriety^ the little knowledge we are pennitted to 
acquire^ and cony«>t it to the ^vantage of our fellow- 
creatures^ and the glory of God ; for gurely he did not 
giye us our faculties to be buried in sloth and indo- 
lence^ nor to be employed in trifling pursuits^ or to 
become obliterated or peryerted for want oi culti- 
yation and exertion. 



FEBRUARY XXIV. 

Singularities in the Mineral Kingdom, 

From the limited nature of our understanding, it 
would be difficult; if not impossible^ for us to compre- 
hend^ at once^ the whole kingobm of Nature^ and to 
know and distinguish all the properties and qualities 
of her productions. We diaU be facilitated in our 
search; and assisted in our inquiry^ into Nature, if 
we begin by the consideration of some simple and 
detached objects, whose beauties will engage our at- 
tention, and whose peculiar phenomena will solicit 
our regard. At present, then, I shall consider some 
curiosities met with in the mineral kingdom, amongst 
which none are more remarkable than the magnet 
When suspended, one of its extremities points to the 
north, the other to the south; these are called its 
poles, and lihey seem to contain tlie magnetic principle 
in greater abundance than the other parts. It does 
not appear to attract any other substance than iron, 
or the ores of iron : if you place the north pole of one 
magnet opposite the south pole of another, they will 
be mutually attracted; but if their similar poles, 
whether the two north or the two south poles, are 
placed together, lihey repel each other*. 

* The magnet does not appear to be a stone, as the author 
has repxesented, bttt inm ciilyy or iron contained in stane. 
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Mercury offers to our consideration pr^>erde6 equally 
remarkable^ and more useful. It is disdnguished from 
all other metals by its fluidity^ but it becomes sdid 
when exposed to a sufficient degree of cold. In a 
heat of eoo*' it boils^ and may be totally evaporated; 
exposed to the air and agitated^ it attracts a portioa 
of oxygen^ and is converted into a powder called oxid^ 
whi^ is blacky yellow^ and red, according as the oxy- 
gen is in greater or less proportion. By the application 
of heat the oxygen may be extricated from the oxide, 
and the mercury again assume its original form. 

Gold is the most precious and valuable of all metals, 
not only l^ its scarcity, but from its admirable pro- 
perties. No other substance equals it in ductility and 
maUeability. It may be beaten out into leaves so thin 
that one smgle grain of solid gold may be made to 
cover S6i souare inches, the leaf bdng only ftfsm P&rt 
of an incti tnick ; and an ounce of gold upon a silver 
wire is capable of being extended 1300 miles in length* 
It requires a very strong heat to melt it. 

The curious crystals of salt; the peculiar brilliancy 
of some stones ; the great variety of metals ; petrified 
bodies found sometimes in the highest mountains: 
and a thousand more wonders contained in the mineral 
kingdom, are well calculated to awaken our curiosity 
and to excito our astonishment. No pursuit is more 

modified in such a manner ai to admit the passage of the 
magnetic fluid ; of which little is known, though some sup- 
pose it to be a modification of the electric power : to support 
which they assert, that iron long placed m an elevated po- 
sition becomes magnetic ; that instruments of iron struck with 
l^htning are sometimes magnetised, and that two pieces of 
Iron may be magnetised by rubbing them against each other 
In the same direction. But supposing it was the electric fluid 
undergoing a peculiar change in the iron, we are still no 
nearer the moon'; for we are equally in the dark respecting 
die nature of an electric as of a mi^fnetic fluid. It is their 
cffeets only with which we are acquainted. — ^£. 
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gratifying and delightM^ or more diversified, than 
the attentive contemplation of nature. Though we 
were to live for ages upon the earth, and employed 
every day and every hotir in studying and investigating 
the phenomena and peculiarities of the mineral king- 
dom only, there would still remain a thousand things 
which we could not explain, hut which, concealed 
from our penetration, would still more and more 
excite our curiosity. Let us then lose no time in 
entering such a wide field of discovery; let us employ 
a part of the time we can spare from our indispensable 
duties and avocations in observing nature, by which 
our mind will become improved, our knowledge in- 
creased, and we shall be rewarded with a very innocent 
and durable pleasure. The more we meditate upon 
the designs q£ God in his works, the more will our 
satisfaction increase,' inasmuch as the objects of na- 
ture are infinitely more sublime and wonderful than 
the choicest productions of human genius. 



FEBRUARY XXV. 

GocTs Love for Man daily manifested. 

To enumerate all the blessings which the mercy of 
God has bestowed upon us from the first moment of 
our existence to the present period, would be as im- 
possible as to stand upon an eminence and count the 
stars of heaven. How many benefits have we received 
in ova infancy, which are now entirely forgotten! 
From how many dangers, open or concealed, have 
we been delivered ! From how many impending evils 
have we escaped ; and how often has God provided 
for our wants, and confounded the incredulity of those 
who r^rded assistance as hopeless ! £ach day of our 
lives adds to the sum of the favours we have received. 
£ach time that the sun illumines the eastern horizon. 
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and that Ms departing beams leave a radiance of glory 
in the west^ the goodness of God is manifested. And 
what greater and more striking proofs can we have of' 
his Divine love, than our being redeemed through the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ I Uiat we have the holy 
scriptures of truth to point out those certain rules, 
which lead to life and to happiness ! and that from 
our earliest infancy we are permitted to imbibe the 
pure principles of Christianity, safe from the machi- 
nations of bigotry and the terrors of persecution ! 

From these considerations it will appear to be 
wholly impossible to number the blessings we receive 
f^om God. Let us confine omrselves to a single day, 
and endeavour to compute the mercies we receive in 
that short space : light, air, food, strength, a habita- 
tion, and friends, amusements and pleasures, and the 
renewed powers and activity of the mind, with a 
thousand otho*s each individual may enumerate*. 
May our mihds be impressed, and our hearts softened^ 
by these daily instances of God*s love ; and by fre- 
quently meditating upon them, may our gratitude 
be elicited, and our virtue strengthened and im- 
proved! The more we employ ourselves in such 
reflections, the more we shall be disposed to reverence 
the power of the Almighty, and be delighted in cele- 
brating his praise. 

• The author calculates that *' we receive from Ck»d 12 
blessmgs every minute relative to respiration ; 30 relative to 
our understanding and will ; and GOOO relative to the different 
parts of our bodies : consequently God grants us, each minute,- 
6042 blessings, and 362,520 every hour of life.'' 
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FEBRUARY XXVI. 

Tranquillity of the Night. 

Thb care of Providence to seciue our repose during 
the absence of day claims the utmost gratitude and 
admiration. When night spreads her sable mantle 
over the earthy an universal stillness reigns^ and an^ 
nounces to all creatures a cessation from thdr todls, 
and invites them to soft repose. To aid this general 
calm, nature suspends the action of those things 
which, by their vivid impression, would interrupt 
its duration. Animals, whose restless activity might 
disturb our sleep, have themselves need of repose; 
the birds retire to their nests, and the domestic ani- 
mals sleep around us. 

But this dead calm is not alike agreeable to all; 
for many who, from pain, sickness, and various causes^ 
pass their nights in dreary watchfulness, oppressed 
with care, no sooner lie down, than, preyed upon 
by distracting thoughts, their sufferings and their 
troubles seem to augment in proportion as every ^ling 
is tranquil around mem : they count the hours as they 
slowly pass, and the time drags heavily till the first 
streaks of morning break, and the cheering rays of 
the sun restore to them the presence of pleasurable 
objects, and the intercourse of tfieir friends. The 
number of these victims of disease and mental dis- 
traction are few compared with the great mass of 
mankind, whom health of body, ensured by tern- 
perance, and peace of soul, obtained by good works, 
always procure sweet and uninterrupted slumbers. 
After the fatigues of the day, we hail the approach 
of evening with pleasure ; and as the gloom thickens, 
and spreads a deeper shade, we feel uie influence of 
sleep gradually diffused over our ^me, and, stretched 
along at ease on the downy couch, soon confess its 
gratdul power. But how often does man break in 
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upon the midnight hour^ and disturb the general calm 
of nature ! The tumultuous uproar of tte drunkard^ 
and the wild levity of the Hbertine, often trouble Ae 
repose of the peaceable, and interrupt their slumbers. 
Can these thoughtless beings ever reflect upon iheht 
general disturbance of the peace, or hare any respect 
for the ordinances of God ? At the very hour of their 
heedless noise, and riotous mirth, they are, perhaps^ 
rendering more distracted the last moments of some 
poor helpless creature that imagines a short lepoat 
mi^t ease her agony, or they break the slight repose 
of some unfortunate person who has long solicited it 
in vain. '^ How happy are the true believers, wlM) 
have passed through the sleep of death to their God! 
They are released from all the miseries and vexationt 
of a life passed in continual dangers and alarms, and 
their repose is no longer disturbed by numberless 
pains and anxieties! Freed from all misery, their 
souls no more shall be oppressed by grief, nor their 
joy be exchanged for sorrow and bitterness ; but 
blessed in the Lord, their peace shall be perfect." 



FEBRtJARY XXVII. 

Winter is an Emblem qflAfe. 

Du&TKo the winter days we experience a continued 
succession of vicissitudes ; flakes of snow, showers of 
rain, clouds and sunshine, Btorma and calms, quickly 
follow each other. Scarcely has the snow envelopea 
nature in its pure veil, when it vanishes from odir 
view; axid scarcely does the sun reveal his splendour^ 
when he becomes obscured by the dark douds. So in 
the moral world we witness as frequent variaticns. 
If, during winter, many days are dark, gloomy, a nd 
dull, so also are many of the scenes of life; and as 
Btorme and darkness are necessary and confinmabk 
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to the wise laws of nature^ so also adversity will 
starengthen the mind^ and render better the heart of 
man. 

Who can prevent the day from being darkened by 
douds^ or our happiness from, being the sport of 
contingencies, and at the mercy of other men f It is 
as impossible for our souls to enjoy an uninterrupted 
calm, as for the face of the heavens to be continually 
smooth and serene ; and as impossible for our frame 
to be free from pains and accidents, as for the air to 
remain always destitute of clouds. Passions which 
often produce good effects will, likewise, sometimes 
occasion the most fatal consequences, and may be 
justly compared to the storms and tempests which 
perturb the face of nature. And as the winter is a 
source of fertility to the earth, so the afflictions and 
hard treatment we sometimes experience may be a 
means of increasing our wisdom and our virtue. Dark- 
ness teaches us how to esteem and value the presence 
of light, the continued brightness of which would 
dazzle and fatigue our sight; and a fine serene day 
never gives us more pleasure than when it is preceded 
by gloomy and tempestuous weather. Neither should 
we be so sensible of the blessings of health, if we had 
not learned its value by painful experience. 

We are in general too apt to exaggerate our evils, 
and magnify our sufferings ; the events of the world, 
and the accidents of life, are rarely so lamentable, as 
in the gloominess of our thoughts, and the ardency 
of our imagination, we represent them. We are so 
blinded by pride, self-love, and affectation, that we 
consider every little evil that befals us as of the first 
consequence ; whilst we never think of the many ad- 
vantages and comforts with which we are favoured, 
and which far exceed the trifling inconveniences we 
may sufier. Even what we r^ard as the greatest 
evils may be converted to our ultimate gain, if we 
conform ourselves to the views of Divine Wisdom. 
J>o we not see the snow, the tempests, the windsj a]]td 
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the frosty and all the changes of the season^ are the 
means which God uses to grant us new favours? 
When the sky has long heen lowering^ and the clouds 
gathered thick^ when the storm and ue tempest have 
threatened^ how soon has light heen restored to the 
heavens^ and joy and gladness again smiled on the 
earth ! The heavier the showers are, the sooner the 
clouds are drained; the more intense the darkness, 
the greater is the pleasure when the sun restores the 
day. Adversity only fills up a part of our life, and 
often when the storm threatens to hreak over our 
heads we are going to he relieved from our trouhle. 

Let us therefore bow without murmuring to the 
dispensations of Providence, and cheerfully submit to 
the evils we cannot avoi4 : if it please the Almighty 
Disposer of events that our path through life shaU be 
dark, with few rays of comfort and of happiness to 
cheer us on our gloomy way, let us not repme ; but 
steadily hold on our course, unmoved by tne laugh, 
the scorn, and the censure of the world, as the rock 
i^ears its head above the waves, and remains regardless 
of their idle foaming, whilst the storm rages around. 



FEBRUARY XXVIII. 

The Utility of Mountains, 

Would it be more advantageous to our globe if the 
surface were more even, and not subject to so many 
inequalities ? If the superficies of the earth had been 
smoother, so as to form one vast extended plain, mi^t 
not our sight have reached farther, and our travelhng 
from place to place been more facilitated, besides 
many other advantages which we should have ex- 
perienced ? These are im^rtant questions, and de- 
serve our serious consideration : let us now, therefore^ 
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•ee whether We have any cause to be dkcontented 
with the present arrangement of our globe. 

From mountains and hills flow innumerable springs, 
which uniting form vast lakes and rivers. Those im« 
mense chains of mountains which extend from east to 
west, traver^ng a great extent of country, are sup- 
posed -to condense into water the moist exhalations 
from the earth, and thus prevent their being dissi- 
pated : from the summits of the mountains mere is 
thus a perpetual supply of streams, which descend to 
irrigate and fertilise the valleys below. 

Besides their being the soiu*ce of fountains and 
rivulets, they are also of great use in b^ng the abode 
and shelter of many animals which are of great ad- 
vantage and service to man. They supply, without 
its costing us any labour, food and support to many 
animals which we esteem both for their flesh and 
their skins. Upon the sides of mountains grow and 
flourish trees, plants, and a variety of herbs uid sa- 
lutary roots, which cannot be. so well cultivated in 
the plains. Within their bosom, also, are contained 
various metals and minerals; and mountains are 
highly useful in sheltering us from the cold piercing 
blast of the north and east winds; and to many 
countries they are more efiectual and durable barriers 
against the inroads of hostile nations than the strongest 
ramparts and most powerful engines of war; and uey 
are, at the same time, the most sure bulwarks against 
the ravages of the sea, the inundation of floods, and 
the devastation of the winds. 

They form the most grand and striking oblects of 
nature ; for who can contemplate the Alps, the Cor* 
deliers, and the Andes, without feeling emotions of 
sublimity? or view, without astonishment and rap- 
ture, Plinlimmon and Benlomond, whose summits are 
lost in the clouds? It is true that some mountains, 
such as iBtna and Vesuvius, are terrible from their 
explosions, and dreadful from the materials tbey 
contain; causing horrible shakings of the earth, and 
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hurling fire and destruction far around. But as we 
have reason to believe this partial eril is for the 
general good and advantage of man^ we have no 
fsause to complain of this peculiar arrangement of the 
earth. 

Mountains then^ we find^ are essential to the due 
preservation of the earth; procure us numberless ad-> 
vantages ; and display^ equally with the rest of the 
creatk>n^ the wisdom^ power^ and goodness of God. 
On the heights^ as weil as in the depths; on the 
mountains^ and in the valleys; above the earthy as 
well as beneath it ; the Lord manifests himself the 
benefactor of his creatures^ and gives occasion to bless 
and celebrate his name for ever and ever. 



MARCH I. 

Powers of the Mind enlarged by confemplating God in 
the Works of Nature, 

Let those who wish to worship the God that made 
the heavens and the earth go forth and view his 
w<»rks^ and see^ and acknowledge with gratitude^ the 
wcmders he has wrought. Of au the species of know- 
ledge we can acquure, none is more important^ more 
agreeable^ or more interesting^ than that we gain from 
stodying the works of nature; and^ properly to answer 
the great end for which we were created^ it is essential 
to become acquainted with the Divinity by considering 
his works : it will ensure us present as well as future 
jG^dty. It is certainly right to seek for a knowledge 
<rf God, as revealed in his divine word; but we shaU 
scarcely embrace, with full conviction of heart, such 
a revektion, if we do not join to it that other re- 
veh^tion by which he is manifested to us in nature as 
the Creator of all things, and as the common Father, 
Lord^ and Benefactor of the creation. And we find 
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our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christy when 
opening to his disciples the great truths of religion, 
often made mention of the works of nature^ and con- 
ducted his hearers from a consideration of the subjects 
which the moral and the phydcal world present to 
the meditation of things spiritual and heavenly. 

The frequent study of the great volume of nature 
is sufficiently noble, and worthv the attention of man; 
by it we learn those truths which declare to us the 
immense grandeur and glorious attributes of God; we 
are taught to know, and properly estimate, our own 
limited powers and faculties, and become better ac- 
quainted with the obligations we owe for the blessings 
we receive. Those who despise this study, and think 
it beneath their notice, only draw down upon them- 
selves shame and disgrace, «nd deserve the compassion 
b£ their fellow-creatures. The advantages of reason 
are never more felt than when our facmties are em- 
ployed in meditating upon the perfection of Grod dis- 
played in his works : never does the mind so expand, 
and the imagination take such bold flights, as when, 
ranging abroad through nature, we view her works : 
whether the constelladons and the luminaries of the 
heavens; the hills, and the distant mouiitains; the 
wide-extended valleys, the groves, and the meander- 
ing streams ; or listening to the sighing of the wind^ 
or the hoarser yadence of the swelling wave, now 
foaming beneath the hoar cliff, or vainly breaking 
against the rock, whose dusky top sullenly peers above 
the spray; and, glowing witn rapture, our soul then 
feels there is something more than all this; sensations 
arise too sublime for utterance, and we are imme- 
diately brought as into the presence of God: all 
meaner diings, in those glorious moments of true de- 
light, find no place in our bosom, which is filled with 
ecstacy and inexpressible felicitv. These joys are not 
like the pleasures of the world, fleeting and transitory, 
but they are ever fresh and ever young ; they never 
di^;u8t with satiety, nor weary with reiteration : and 
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wh^i retired to our habitations^ the mind formed for 
greatness, instead of being occupied with the trifles 
and frivolities of the day, looks back with fond delight 
upon the past scenes, which the imagination depicts 
in the purest and most glowing colours; and, safe 
from the dangers of his voyage, the traveller re- 
members the objects which once forcibly arrested his 
attention. 

We cannot long be in the habit of thus exercising 
our faculties without their bein^ much benefited and 
improved: whatever calls forth the powers of the 
mind tends to elevate and enlarge its capacity; and 
nothing contributes more to this noble purpose than 
the study of nature and of God : from our imagination 
we receive our greatest pleasures, and it never takes 
higher nor more brilliant flights than when ranging 
through nature ; but we have reason to believe, that 
the pbwer we are permitted to enjoy of obtaining a 
degree of pure happiness here is not to be annihilated 
or lessened when the soul is released from those in- 
cumbrances which now so much shackle and retard 
her advancement in wisdom and in perfection ; but 
that this kind of pleasure and true enjoyment wOl be 
continued in a future state: and he who has most 
cultivated the faculties of his mind and cherished the 
virtues of his heart will have these faculties increased 
according to his desert in the world to come, where 
we are told, in the language^of Scripture, saints and 
angels of light continually rejoice in the presence of 
God, and are never weary with contemplating his 
glory and hymning his praises. And such even in 
this world is the reward of those who are continually 
reflecting upon the Almighty Power, as manifested 
in his works. 
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MARCH II. 

Unpleasant Weather, 

Nature is still drooping ; depriyed of her beauties, 
her aspect seems wild and dreary : the sky is obscured 
with doudsj and the atmosphere loaded with vapours. 
A thick fog conceals the morning sun from our view^ 
and prevents our receiving his salutary influence ; his 
warmth is feeble^ and scarce a solitary herb peeps 
above the ground; all is dull, lifeless, and without 
charms. Some will be ready to exclaim. When will 
the lovely spring appear? When will those happy 
days arrive when the first flowers shall invite us foitn 
into the fields and the gardens ? But let us remember 
that before these pleasing effects can take place, such 
a state as we now experience must occur. Such is 
the plan of nature, that without these days, which 
we think so disagreeable, all our hopes ot summer 
must vanish. Storms and tempests are beneficial^ 
and frosts ultimately tend to fertilise the earth. If 
the air was now mila and more temperate, millions of 
insects would be generated, to the great injury of the 
seed which is sown, and the planta ready to bud. 
And if the weather should now be mild, and blossoms 
be put forth, how they would sufler should a frost 
return to nip the tender shoots ! 

Yet such is our blind obstinacy, that we murmur 
against God when we ou^ht to adore and to bless 
him; and we set down K>r imperfect what should 
make us acknowledge the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator. In short, we know not what we ask, 
nor what we desire; and it would be a sufficient 

n'shment if all our prayers were to be granted, 
for the wisest purposes that the approaches of 
spring are gradual. The frequent rough and boisterous 
weather of March is generally the last remains of win- 
ter, prepares us for the enjoyment of finer days, and 
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Ift ^e foenmiier of the ddightftil vordwe whicii t^ 
Bpring spreads over our fields. Theretoe^ O my God^ 
will I ooDtiBue to exalt and to bless thee. In these 
jrtormj days I wiU be more and more conTinced that 
thy government is wise, and thy a rrangements of na* 
ittre just and beneficial; and that in a& times and in 
aU seasons^ in storms ami in ealms^ in the rain and ik 
the snow^ equally as in the finest weather, thou art 
still my Father^ mserver^ and BendTactor. 



MARCH m. 

State of certain Birds and Animals during the Winter. 

At present we do not see any of those insects and 
Ixrds wfaichj, during the smnmer, float by millions in 
the air and in the water, or rest upon tne earth and 
auKHig the groves. Of the birds, some species at the 
mroaeh of wintar disappear, and retire to climes of 
a higher temperature, w&re they can find shelter and 
nourishment. The first storm;^ day is the signal for 
departure; wh^i, quitting llieir abodes, they assem- 
ble^ and prepare to wing their flight to far distant 
countries. Nor do those that remain behind perish ; 
they continue through the rigours of the season. The 
bodies of some aniTTials are so formed^ that the same 
causes which deprive them of their food occasion such 
a change in their system, that they do not require 
any aliment : the coid afl^cts them to such a degree 
that they beomie torpid, and seem as if wrapped in 
the profoundest sleep, which oontimies till returning 
warmth opens the eiurth, and it a^ain brings for^ 
fruits ; when they awaken from their slumbm, andy 
as the spring advances^ leave their retreats in the 
sands, in holes of the earth, the hollow trunks of 
tre^, manges, and various other places that have 

VOL. I. . I 
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sheltered and protected them in their death-like state 
during the winter. 

How admirahle is the wisdom of 6od^ whose tender 
cares extend to the least of his creatures! He has 
endowed each of them with an astonishing instinct, 
which enables them to continue and to preserve their 
existence; teaches them the day when they axe to 
abandon their summer abodes^ and pass liie time of 
our winter in more genial climes ; and directs them 
in their dangerous flight. To others it points out the 
places where they may pass their time of torpescence 
m safety; and wnen me warm beams of the sun de- 
scend with sufficient force^ they come forth unhurt. 

£ach time that I reflect upon these changes^ I am 
induced to think of what will happen to myself at the 
hour of death ; when in that solemn moment I shall 
leave my habitation^ my dearest friends, and all my 
pleasures, to pass into another state of existence. 
The changes that these animals undeigo ofibr me 
another e(ufying reflection. . I see how God watches 
over the smallest link in the vast catenation of beings; 
I see with what paternal care he provides for the 
support and preservation of the weakest and most 
insignificant creatures: and would it not be incon- 
sistent with my ideas of his wisdom and bounty to 
imagine that he would have less regard and solicitude 
for my welfare and conservation, whom he had been 
pleased to create so^ much superior ? Surely that God 
which clothes and nourishes the insects and the birds, 
which provides them with retreats and places of re- 
pose in the holes of the earth and in the clefts of 
rocks, and guides their course to distant countries, 
will never abandon me in the time of want and of 
danger^ nor forsake me in the hour of my affliction 
and distress. 
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MARCH IV. 

Winds and Tempests* 

How violently the air is agitated ! Hark, how the 
wind whistles ahoye, and now swells in a louder 
blast! See, how the dark clouds gather, and then 
whirl along with fearful swiftness ! The uplifted oaks 
strew the ground, which shakes as they fall ; and see 
^ose wretched huts borne aloft by tne blast, their 
scattered fragments tossing in giady eddies! The 
clouds open, and deluge the earth with the descending 
torrent. Perhaps at this moment some luckless bark 
is riding in the storm at the mercy of the winds : 
above, tne loud blast roars, and all around is dark- 
ness ; the waves now meet the clouds, then roll back, 
and discover the gulf threatening instant destruction. 
The fear-struck mariners have now no hopes; they 
think of their far-distant homes, and with wild horror 
view the wave, in which, as it rolls on like a vast 
mountain, they read their final doom. But why does 
the beneficent Creator thus permit the winds to track 
their course over the seas and the earth with deso- 
lation and destruction ? Mad question ! Who has the 
temerity and the arrogance to dare to censure and 
pronounce judgment upon the Ahnighty, or to ques- 
tion his proceedings ? Let us rather consider his ways 
in silence, and feel persuaded, from what we know of 
him, that they are always beneficial. 

Though the tempest and the whirlwind often speak 
in terror, and shake the earth ; though they cause de- 
vastation, and make the ships on the seas to be splin- 
tered against the rocks or entombed in the deep; 
though houses are overthrown, and men and animals 
are swept away; stiU we have no right to arraign the 
decrees of Providence, which are written in wisdom 
and uttered in mercy. These storms and tempestb 
axe to answer great and important purposes in nature. 
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At the return of springs a humid and mild air softens 
the earthy which^ during the winter^ had remained 
hardened. By this change of temperature the atmo- 
sphere often llecomes chs^ged with noxious vapours, 
and plagues and contagion might destroy men and 
animals^ if these violent adtations of the air did not 
render it more pure and saluhriQus. 

Thus we find the Almighty^ whether he visits us 
in tempests^ or smiles upon us in serenity^ is alike the 
Father and Benefactor of the creation; and every 
time we hear the winds hlow over our heads let us 
acknowledffe his goodness^ and reflect wi^ gratitude 
on the wisdom of nis government. The Lord taketh 
the winds from the four comers of Heaven^ and 
bringeth them from the extremities of the earth ; he 
marketh out the paths through which they should 
proceed, regulates their boundaries, and bids them to 
cease when they have fulfilled his purpose. WTiy 
then should we fear or be troubled when his mes- 
sengers execute his commands ? Though the tempest 
should howl around me, the earth tremble, the rocks 
be rent in twain, and darkness obscmre the face of 
nature, I will not be disturbed, neither will I be ter- 
rified ; but I will put my trust in the Lord, and rest 
my cares upon the bosom of Him who rules and 
governs the universe, who directeth the winds, and 
pointeth out to the stars Uieir course. 



MARCH V. 

Aurora Borealis. 

Sometimes in winter, and towards the vernal equi- 
nox, we observe in the heavens a sort of transparent, 
luminous, and diversdy coloured douds. A brilliant 
light appears frcnn the north, which is sraduaUy com- 
municated to the other douds, till at Length rays of 
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pale light shoot froin these northern doads towaitls 
the zeniths This aerial phenomenon^ called Northern 
Lights^ or Aurora Borealis, may he classed amoi^tt 
those natural efiects the true cause of which We do 
nob exactly know. Some naturalists havis supposed 
it to he a magnetic matter^ which, accumulating to^ 
wards the norths hecomes luminoui. Others^ with 
greater mrohahilitr, suppose it to he occasioned hy the 
rays of light faUu^ on clouds or mists> and thence 
reflected. 

The uncertainty in which we are with respect to 
the cause of this phenomenon- may he made useful to 
us. How many mings do we not see in the heavens 
and on the eiuth which the greatest philosophers 
cannot explain ? This ought to render us numhle^ and 
check that pride which is continually raising ud in 
our own estimation^ and teach us that many very in- 
considerable things often confound the wisest amongst 
us in their inves^ations^ and elude their most at- 
tentive research. There are innumerable objects that 
'fre acknowledge are arranged with wisdom^ and per- 
form the most useful offices, with whose true prin- 
ciples^ end, and catenation with the material worlds 
we are unacquainted. Happily this ignorance does 
nftt always anect our happiness ; for though we can- 
not exactly determine the cause of the Aurora Bo- 
realis^ o^ peace of mind is not therefore destroyed, 
nor our comforts diminished. And however ignorant 
We may be of that and much more, we are yet so 
far favoured as to know that all the phenomena of 
the physical as well as of the intellectual world pro- 
ceed from an all-ruling Providence, which governs 
the universe with wisdom, and directs it wim har- 
mony and love. Those who rightly feel this truth 
will have sufficient cause to bless and to adore the 
Almighty^ as well as objects enough to engage their 
attention and exercise their faculties during their 
short passage through this life. Let us be moreover 
thankful that we were not bom in those ages when 
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ignorance ruled and superstition triumphed ; when^ 
upon the appearance of such a phenomenon as we 
have just described^ whole nations trembled and were 
thrown into consternation. This beautiful spectacle 
presented to their troubled imagination armies op- 
posed to each other^ and dreadful battles fought in 
the air ; whence they prognosticated the greatest evils. 
The Aurora Borealis was to them the evil genius 
which proclaimed war^ famine^ and pestilence; and 
terror and dismay spread through the country. 



MARCH VI. 

Power ofOod displayed in the minutest Objects. 

The azure vault of heaven^ the immensurability of 
space^ the constellations in the firmament^ the variety 
of creatures which inhabit the earth and fill the air 
and the waters, all display the glory and announce 
the infinite power of Almighty God. But it is not 
alone in the great objects of nature that we trace the 
wisdom of the Creator; it is equally conspicuous in . 
the least of his works. A single grain of sand viewed 
through a glass which magnifies a million of times 
will excite tne greatest astonishment; and who would 
not be surprised to discover that an insect lives within 
it * ? Even in our own body we can discover objects 
inconceivably small and well deserving observation; 
every-where on the surface of the body are innu- 
merable pores, a very small part of which can be dis- 
covered by the naked eye. The epidermis resembles 

* The author very gravely asserts, that " if jom. examine 
a crum of -mouldy bread through a glass which magnifies 
some millions of times, you wUl discover a thick forest of 
fruit-bearing trees, whose branches, leaves, and fruit, may be 
easily distinguished !" — £. * 
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the scales of a fish^ and it is calculated that a grain of 
sand will cover S50 of these scales^ and that one of 
these scales can cover 500 of the interstices or pores 
through which the insensihle perspiration passes. 

Have you ever considered the wonderful structure 
of the hairs of your head? They are hollow tuhes; 
each of which nas a hulhous root^ a marrowy suh- 
stance^ and connecting filiunents. Every thing ought 
to convince us that there are thousands of ohjects in 
nature which are wrapt in mysterv, and that we have 
many discoveries to make of diings at preisent entirely « 
unknown to us. There may be a thousand wonders 
in the formation of our body of which no person h^ 
yet thoi^ht^ and which he would be far frdm suspect- 
mg; and there are some organs existing^ the use of 
which we do not yet know. And how many objects 
may there not be in nature^ so minute^ that the mi- 
croscope cannot detect^ nor the understanding con- 
ceive them ; but which^ if known^ would furnish new 
proofs of the grandeur of God ! The little that we do 
know is sufficient to convince us that his power^ wis- 
dom^ and goodness^ in small things as well as in great^ 
are most admhrably manifest. 

The sands of the sea^ as well as the expanse of 
heaven, the brilliancy of the stars, and the roaring of 
the tenipest, declare die glory of the mighty God. 
The trees in the beauty of their fohage, ana the least 
grain and seeds in their abimdance, cry with one 
voice. It is God who hath made us ; give all glory and 
honour to the Creator ! And to him, and him only, 
ought we to give glory. The smallest of his creatures 
di^lay his power : the structure of a fly is as curious 
as that of an elephant; a single blade of grass as that 
of the stately oak; and the formation of a grain of 
sand is as wonderM as that of a mountain. No 
creature that he has formed is unworthy our at- 
tention; those which we consider as the most de- 
spicable contain wonderful properties; and as Grod 
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has ^ondeseended io create them, they are c^rt^mly 
worthy our esteem and regard. 



MARCH VII. 

7%e Effects of Winter gradual^ depart. 

The same wisdom which^ at the heginning of win- 
ter^ caused the increase of cold to be gradual^ now 
orders its departure so^ that it diminishes by degreei^ 
and the rig(»rous reason insensibly Targes towaras aa 
end. The sun remains longer above the horiacm, and 
his rays act more powerfufiy upon the earth; flakes 
of snow no longer obscure the atmosphere^ and the 
nights only produce a white frosty whidi vanishes 
b^ore the noon-day sun. The sky becomes serene ; 
the f(^ and vapours either disperse or are converted 
into beneficial showers. The earth is rendered soft 
and pliable^ aCnd imbibes moisture; seeds begin to 
open out^ branches which appeared dead put forth 
tender buds^ and the blades of grass spring up out of 
the earth. We see nature universally preparing to 
restore verdure to the fields^ leaves to the trees^ and 
the long-lost flowers to the gardens. Notwithstandiz^ 
the tempests^ the hail, and the yet frosty ni^ts, she 
is silently labouring to bring back the sprmg; she 
will soon put ofl'har sad and gloomy aspect, and re* 
simie all her charms and fascinating beauties^ lai^h* 
ing with youth and gaiety. 

It is thus that all the dianges in nature are gn^ 
dually accomplished. £ach eflect that we pereeive 
has been preceded by some exciting cause; a thousand 
drcumstances which escape our notice succeed each 
oth^r^ until the great designs of Nature are completed. 
Many qnrii^ are put in motion before a single blade 
of grass can spring up^ or one bud be unfolcbd* AU 
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Ihoie changes which haye so nnpUksantly affected us 
during the winter were necessary to ensore us tho 
smiling prospect that so soon promites to open hefoie 
our delignted yiew. Tempests^ rains^ frosty and snow^ 
were requisite^ that the earth might repose^ or un- 
dergo that state hy whidi its powers are renewed and 
its yigour repaired^ to enahle it to sustain a greater 
degree of fertilisation. Now that the adyantages of 
these arrangements of nature hegin to unfold^ and we 
discoyer some of the ends they were destined to fulfil^ 
we acknowledge their propriety^ and the henefidal 
consequences ai winter demonstrate to us its great 
utility to the earth. 

As the seasons continually yary^ so also do the 
periods and eyents of our liyes continually change*' 
In the life of each indiyidual there is a catenatua 
of causes and effects^ which will remain wrapped in 
mystery^ tiU eternity shall lift up the yeil> and ^hcfw 
why certain eyents were necessary and henefidal to 
our ccmdition. Perhaps we are ahle to know why we 
happen to he horn in a particular family^ and in a 
certain place rather than another; why certain acci- 
dents haye befallen us, or why we embraced some 
particular mode of life in preference to another : all 
which at first might be hidden from us ; but now we 
comprehend that one action was a consequence of 
anotner^ that the past was necessary for the present^ 
and that many eyents which did not seem to accord 
with the plan of our liyes were yet essential to the 
happiness we now ei\joy. We are hourly approadiing 
that period when all the eyents of our liyea, and the 
secret springs and causes which operated to produce 
them^ will be made known to us ; and perhaps we are 
at this moment upon the eye of taking our flight fq^ 
the regions of futurity^ which^ accor&ig to our de- 
serts> will be happy or miserable. O God ! influence 
my heart to belieye> that so it may be filled with 
peace and Jot; and when the yisible creation shall 
depart fo>m oefore my eyes^ grant that I may enter 
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into a blessed eternity; and permit me to ei^joj such 
a foretaste of it as shall elevate my soul above every 
earthly and perishable things ! 



MARCH VIII. 
The external Parts of the Human Bddy, 

While the beauty of nature is veiled^ and the 
fields and the gardens have not yet gained those 
charms which fascinate and invite to enjoyment^ let 
us consider the structure and formation df the human 
body^ which will tonish ample cause for admiring 
the power and wisdom of God. 

Ajnongst the most remarkable and con^icuous 
parts of the body is the head^ whether considered as 
to the beauty of its form and appearance^ or as the 
supposed centre of sensation and seat of the mind. 
The organs of sights of hearings of smelling^ and of 
tastings are all placed in this wonderful part; and 
upon Uie face, where shines every beauty^ all the 
movenients of the hearty all the feelings^ are por- 
trayed ; the secret sentiments of the mind are l^ible^ 
and the passions of the soul displayed. The lips^ as 
they move in smiles^ or assist the tongue in giving 
harmony and diversity of tone to the voice ; the teeth^ 
as thfcy add to the beauty of the countenance and 
divide and comminute the food; with the diff^ent 
glands in the mouthy which secrete the saliva so ne- 
cessary to digestion ; are all admirable and wonder- 
fully formed. The head^ from its peculiar articu- 
lation with the neck, is capable of turning in any 
direction ; the shoulders are constructed in a manner 
^ which gives the ^atest degree 'of strength of whidb 
a form like ours is capable; to them are attached the 
arms, and to these the hands, which are formed wiUi 
exquisite wisdom ; we are enabled to perform by their 
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means an infinite variety of motions; their peculiar 
structure is one great cause of our superioritv in the 
arts^ and all their moyements are facilitated by their 
numerous hones and joints. 

The chest forms a hony cavity^ in which the heart 
and lungs securely perform their functions. The 
diaphragm separates them from the ahdomen^ which 
contains the stomachy the liver^ the spleen^ the kid- 
neys^ and the intestines. All this mass is supported 
hy the hips and lower extremities^ which have various 
j(»nts to facilitate their motion ; and lastly^ the feet 
contrihute very powerftdly to this important purpose. 
The whole hody is coverea with skin^ beneath ^niich 
are muscles^ with which we are enabled to perform 
our various motions ; and we find^ in some parts^ a 
luxuriance of hair^ which much adds to the beauty of 
the whole. 

What a diversity we see in these different parts ! 
and yet they are only some that are the most con« 
vacuous, for there are many more equally essentiaL 
Their form^ structure^ order, situation, movements, 
and harmony, all display their divine origin. No 
part of the body is imperfect or useless, and the least 
alteration in its present organisation disturbs its re- 
gularity, and interrupts its functions. 

If we only consider the consequences of being de- 
pived of our hands, or having them formed like the 
hoof of a horse, how helpless we should be, incapable 
even of providing for our most urgent neceitoities, we 
shall admire and rejoice in our present happy con« 
formation. If we possessed the ratiodnative faculty 
with the form of some quadruped or reptile, how in- 
capable we should be of exercising tnose arts and 
employments which we now perform ! or had we, like 
the fabled Cyclop, but one eye placed in the middle 
of the foreh^, now impossible to see objects on the 
right or on the left, and how confined would be our 
view ! or if our ear was difierently situated, how im- 
' perfectly we should distinguish sounds ! We should 
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he yerfecdy satisfted tbat thd present organisation of ' 
our body is best adapted for our condition in life^ and 
we should bow down with reverence and gratitude 
before the throne of the Ahnighty^ who has thns 
so wonderfhlly formed us ; who nas given us senses^ 
which^ however excellent from nature^ may all be im- 
proved by cultivation ; and a mind^ tiiie expansibility 
of which seems to be unlimited. Seeing then that it 
dq^nds upon ourselves whether our mind is to bd 
luminous and our senses acute, or whether it is to be 
contracted and they brutified and callous, let us pray 
to the God of nature that we may never lose sight of 
thesetruths, nor ever neglect improving those talents 
which, in his infinite mercy and condescension, he 
has entrusted to our care. Let us take the greatest 
care and make the noblest use of our bodies, seeing^ 
that after they shall have reposed a certain period in 
the grave, they will be restoml to us infinitely more 
glorious and perfect. It behoves us then not to dis- 
honour a body which will be so illustrious in a future 
world, conformed to the glorified body of our Lord. 
Let the blessed and glorious hope of our future bliss^ 
ftmn this moment, animate us to dedicate our bodies 
to holiness, to regard them as the temple of the 
Deity, and pres^ve them pure and blameless till the 
glorious coming of Christ Jesus. 



MARCH IX. 

Hope of Spring, 

Every day hastens the approach of spring, and our 
hearts b^n to throb with the pleasurable hope of 
soon seeing the happy time arrive, when we can in-' 
hale the l^my breeze, and, walking forth into the 
fields, see all nature rejoice. This sweet expectation 
is one of the few which does not deceive, because it irf 
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founded on the invuriable laws of nilixre. The cluumM 
of this fond hope are alike di&sed through e^ery 
pure heart : it is not the gplendour of the purple^ nor 
ijie glittering of the diadem^ whioh alone procnro 
diese delights^ that often cheer the peaceful breast 
of the cottager^ who cannot penetrate the abode of 
royalty^ nor find entrance amid the busy sons of 
traffic The arrival of sprii^ is attended with a 
thousand new delights ; the baiuty and fragrance of 
the (qiening blossoms, the warbling of the &ds^ and 
the widely diffused joy and gaiety that smile around. 
In general our terrestrial hopes are damped by anxiety 
and repressed by doubt^ but the hope oi q>ring is no 
kss certain and satisfactory than it is pure and inno- 
cent. Let us then, whilst the stormy days of March 
diall continue^ instead of repining and being chagrined^ 
indulge the fond hope of ^ring, and sufier its pleasing 
influence to cheer our souls. 

Hope is one of the choicest nfto whidi Heayen 
mercifully deigns to mortality; when the storms roar 
' and ^e tempests howl^ hope still supports our droop- 
ing ^irits, and the rays of consolation gladden our 
h^irts. Without this pleasing emotion how sad and 
dreary would have passied many of the winter hours ! 
Cheered by the hope of spring I have borne with 
patience^ and endured without complaint^ the rigours 
of winter and the hardships of the season^ and now 
I am upon the eve of seeing it realiaid : a few more 
boisterous days passed, and all the beauteous pictures 
my imagination nas so brilliantly painted will be con* 
finned ; the sky will become serene, the air mild, the 
sun return with power, and the earth resume hsar 
long-lost beauty. Gracious God! I humbly thank 
thee, and bow before thee in the fulness of my joy 
and the overflowing of my gratitude, for the source o( 
&at consolation, which, in the hour of distress, warms 
my heart and softens the asperities of life. With what 
providential care and merciful regard thou hast veiled 
the ^vils whidi hover around me, whilst the pleasures 
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which await me are seen fiur oW, and smile upon my 
exertions! 

Without hope^ how -dreary would he the world; 
appearing to the care-worn pilgrim one wide desert, 
all the paths of which are surrounded with misery, 
heset with trouhle, and emhittered with sorrow ! But 
hope lights us on our way; when diarkness lowers and 
^oom oppresses, hope strengthens our faltering steps, 
collects our scattered senses^ and presents to our view 
a pleasing prospect lying hefore us and just within 
our reach ; we i^ring forward with alacrity, and often 
pass our lives in the eager pursuit, with as much 
pleasure as if we had obtained the object of our 
wishes. Hope raises the sinking heart, and restores 
the courage which b^;ins to droop; and each time 
I reel the magic influence of her rays, I will bless 
thee, O my Crod ! and thank thee for the daily bene- 
fits I receive, as well as for those reserved for me at a 
future time. Blessed for ever be thy divine mercy, 
which permits me to hope that when time here shall 
be no more, my glad soul shall quit these narrow 
confines, to repose in the bosom of its Creator through 
the countless ages of eternity. Were it not for tms 
certainty of immortality, this fond hope of eternal life 
and happiness, few would be l^e incitements to virtue, 
and weiuc the inducements to mental improvement; 
when oppressed by ap'e and weighed down by misery, 
we shoidd have^ttle encouragement to continue longer 
in a world chequered by misfortune ; or, did affluence 
favour us, we should be tempted to indulge in the 
thoughtless round of continued dissipation. But with 
the expectation of a future glorious state of existence, 
we can smile at care and trouble, arm ourselves against 
the fleeting pleasures of this life, and pity the deluded 
disciples of joUy and dissipation. 
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MABCH X. 

Hoar-frost, 

At this season of the year we very frequently oh- 
serve the bushes^ and otner matters exposed to the 
morning or evening air^ acquire a sort of crust on the 
surface^ as if they were candied. This is what is 
called hoar-frosty which is merely the exhalations and 
moisture condensed and frozen by the coldness of the 
surrounding air. The dew whicn during the day has 
evaporated from the earth descends in me nighty and 
in cold weadier becomes congealed^ putting on that 
white appearance we so often observe in a morning; 
and as the large bodies retain their heat the longest, 
we generally see more of the frost upon the hcidges 
and grass than on the larger trees. Tne dew coming 
in contact with bodies colder than itself imparts to 
them a portion of its heat^ the loss of which^ if con- 
siderable, occasions it to lose its fluidity; when ite 
particles condensed unite more closely, and form a 
slender coating of ice. In this manner our hair, as 
well as diat of animals, is sometimes covered with 
hoar-frost ; the perspirable matter exposed to the cold 
air becomes congealed, and this e£lect is produced. 
Thus also are formed die icicles we see hanging from 
the houses in winter : the water dropping aown im- 
parts the heat it contains to the colder air, and thus 
losing its fluidity becomes congealed. 



MARCH XI. 

Means which contribute to fertilise the Earth* 

The wisdom of (Jod employs a variety of means to 
render Ihe earth fruitful. At one time the opening 
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douds shower down the rain^ which softens and nou- 
rishes the earth; at other times, when deprived of 
the benefit of rain, a gentle dew refreshes its surface, 
and animates the feeble plants, languishing for want 
of m(Hsture. Each season has its peculiar means of 
fertilising the eard). The snow, which, during the 
winter, covered our fields and our meadows, not only 
preserved them from the effects of the cold, but tended 
to their subsequent fertility. The frequent tempests 
in the spring preserve the purity of me air, diy the 
earth, and cQi^erse the rain more generally over its 
surface : with each storm of wind and of'^ rain die 
Creator scatters his blessings upon the earth. 

We may safely affirm that there is no change in 
the air or upon the earth which does not directly or 
indirectly contribute to its fertility. £very season 
brings a succession of phenomena peculiar to it, each 
of which produces in nature effects, the beneficial 
influence of which is more or less visible. Even those 
leagues which desolate certain countries are only par- 
tial evils, conducing to fulfil the great designs of 
Providence, and from which advantages result to the 
world at large. Every-where, and at all times, we 
^ve cause to be thankful to our Creator for his tender 
cares and paternal solicitude. 

^' O Lord, God of times and of seasons ! thy praises 
reach from the centre of this globe to the heaven of 
heavens ! Our S]phere rolls through the starry expanse; 
now blooming with flowers, and now wrapped in snow ; 
here blushing with the vine, there covered with thorns. 
Yet it still celebrates thy glory, and unites its music 
to the harmony of the spheres. When the snow and 
the ice convert our meadows into desert places ; when 
the hurricane gathers in the air, the thimder peals, and 
the lightning causes the hearts of men to tremble; 
when rivers, bursting their banks with one vast swell, 
inundate a country, and all the elements seem to 
combine and prepare for the final destruction of the 
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w<Mrld j it k then thou art providing; for ihe inhabitaxits 
of the earth life^ joy^ fertility^ and abundance." 

Here we may properly consider Uie means whidt 
God uses to 'fertilise the moral w<»:ld. To lead men 
to a knowledge of his will concerning them ; to in^r 
apire than with an aversion to sin> and a love for 
vutue and the practice of good ; he sometimes jspeaka 
the language of gentleness and persuasion in their 
hearts^ at others in a louder and more terrible tone. 
Sometimes he appals the guilty by the severity of his 
judgments; and awakens the indifferent from their 
slumbers by the force of their sufferings. He declares 
himself to be hardened and unrelenting^ as he for- 
merly appeared to the Israelites upon Mount Sinai^ 
dothed hi lightning and speaking in tlmnder; but 
(he softer heart he gently leads from vice with tendav 
ness and mild jpersuasion. I am a living witness of 
his divine beneficence^ and I acknowledge^ with praise 
and thanksgivings that he has exerosed all these 
meana to draw me nearer to his presence. Sometimes 
it has phased him to confound my pride by chastise-* 
ments^ and to awaken me to a sense of my duty 
by various afflictions and trials^ which^ whilst they 
' softened my hearty tended to wean my affections from 
the things of this world. At other times he has 
visited me with his blessings^^and his favours have 
descended upon me more abundant than the vernal 
showers, ^t what return have I made for these 
benefits? Have I brought forth fruity which a good 
soil never refuses when cultivated ? Alas ! my heart 
rather resembles a rock^ which the thunder cannot 
shake^ nor the rain penetrate; yet I hope, O God! 
the time vnll arrive^ when I shall become more sub- 
misBive to thy will^ and more disposed to obey thy 
ocxmnands. The longer I ^ut off me hour of repent** 
anoe^ the more my sins multiply^ and the more difficult 
I find it to purify my heart : and I pray to tiie Al- 
mighty God that he will not leave me a prey to my 
own evil disposition^ but th^t he will graciouuy ooiu 
VOL. I. i: 
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descend yet to bear with mj weakness^ and enable 
me to draw nearer to him : whether it ^dll be my lot 
to experience hardships and misfortunes^ or to pass 
along the vale of years in peace and tranquillity^ I 
will bless the God of my salvation^ and pray that 
I may not pass my dap in indolence and vanity^ but 
that I may be proauctive of good works. 



MARCH XIL 

Cffthe Advantages derived from the Sea. 

A MERELY superficial view of our globe liiight give 
occasion to believe that there is no proper proportion 
observed between the earth and the water, tne vast 
expanse of the latter seeming to accord ill with the 
accustomed wisdom and goodness of God. We think 
that we should have received more benefit, if it had 
pleased the Creator to have suffered the great space 
occupied by the seas and the ocean to have been solid 
land. Short-sighted and ignorant men! are you yet 
to learn that nature does nothing in vain, and that 
God has formed this earth with inconceivable wisdom 
and harmony in all fts parts? If the ocean was 
reduced to only half its present .size, half the ex- 
halations whicn now ascend from it would cease to 
form clouds, in consequence of which the earth would 
not be suificiently irrigated ; for great part of the rain 
which descends from the sides is an effect of the heat 
causing an evaporation from the surface of the sea. 
Thus we find the ocean is the grand reservoir, which 
supplies the earth with moisture, and consequently 
with fertility. If the extent of the sea». should bie 
diminished, great part of the earth would become as 
a desert, dry and sterile, from the want of rain ; and 
the sources o£ those rivers that depend upon the rain 
would he exhausted* The intercourse between distant 
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natiOBs being cut oS, or rendered nearly impracticable^ 
commerce would cease; by which we should be de- 
prived of many of the necessaries and comforts qf life^ 
besides losing that expansion of mind which arises 
from our knowledge of fordgn countries^ uid an ac- 
quaintance with men and customs differing frmn our 
own. For it is an incontrovertible fact^ tinat in pro- 
{XMilon as the inhabitants of a country keep them- 
selves confined within their own httle territory^ with- 
out any intercourse with foreign nations^ they become 
contracted^ prejudiced^ and ignorant. 

Let us then acknowledge^ with gratitude^ the wisdom 
of God in this beautiful arrangement of the universe; 
that the same medium througn which we become ac^ 
quainted with every part of 5ie universe is the great 
source of all our treasures^ whether in commerce or in 
agriculture^ and supplies millions of people with their 
daily food and support. 



MARCH XIII. 

Difference existing between Animals and Plants. 

The difference between animals and vegetables is 
80 obvious^ that we can readily distinguish them by 
the slightest observation. The most striking distinction 
is the power which animals possess of moving from 
place to plaee^ which vegetables do not enjoy. An- 
other very essential distinction is the faculty of per- 
ception^ which animals have in a greater or less 
de^ree^ but which is not common to pWts. A third 
di&rence is the manner in which diey are nourished. 
Animals^ by means of proper organs^ have the power 
of sdecting that kind of aliment which is adapted to 
their nature; whilst plants are obliged^ without choice^ 
to receive such as the earth and water <^er them, or 
perish for want. Bj means of ves?^ they imbibe 

k2 
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the suoculmt juioet of the earth ; and their kaye% 
likewise fumisned with vetsels, ahsorb the moisture 
of the atxao&ghere, whidi circulates through their 
system. ' The varietj of impedes is much greater in 
the animal than in the vegetable kingdom : amongst 
insects even, there are perhaps a greater number of 
classes (including those distinguishable only by a 
microscope^ than there are species of plants known 
on the surface of the ^be. Animals have less oon^* 
f(»nmty with each omer than plants have^ which 
renders them more difficult to classify. 

Another distinguishing diaraetenstic is the dif- 
ferent mode in which animals and plants are pro- 
pagated : and plants^ whether th^ appear above the 
su^ace of the earth or are buried beneath^ vdiether 
they float above water or are below it^ have tbeir roots 
fixai in the earth ; whilst animals are found at hu^ 
on ever^ part of the earthy or they inhabit the air^ or 
dwell in the waters; they are found every- where 
throughout nature. And lastly^ they differ from each 
other most materially in their form. Yet, notwith- 
standing these certain and obvious characteristics^ we 
are far from having discovered the exact limits of 
these two kingdoms^ or from knowing how to distin- 
guish them^n every instance ; nature^ in diversifying 
her works^ makes use of shades ahnost imperceirtible. 
In the great chain of beings the links are oeautifully 
fmrmed; from the highest to the lowest the d^pree of 
pi^ection gradually falls ; but by sudbi a gradation> 
that the most pertect ^&en but little from the one 
immediatel^r next to it. We find some plants endowed 
with sensibility^ and some animak mat are nearly 
void of sensation. Corals formerly were thought to 
be marine plants; but subsequent observations prove 
them to belong to the animal kingdom : and there are 
many substances which naturalists are not yet d(eter- 
mined under what class they should be arranged^ so 
difficult is the task of assigning the precise limits to 
either kingdom; and the more our observations are 
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mvltiplied^ the more shaU we be coByinced oi this 
difficulty^ aricdng from the great resemhlanee between 
come of the in&riw epedes of the snlmal Idngdna 
with certain regetable prodi«;tioii6. 

Our researches into nature are always attended 
with this happy effect; that the mo^ we see of her 
works^ whether anunate or inanimate^ the mare we 
are convinced that the worlds with aU Uie vast variety 
of beings which it contains^ is the work of an infinite 
and all-powerful |jod. Such beauty^ harmony^ and 
▼ariety, could not be self-created^ but must proceed 
from an Almighty^ Omniscient^ and Infinite Being, 
whose power and goodness we trace through all the 
varieties of animated beings^ b^inning with the 
meanest reptile that crawls on the earthy and pro- 
ceeding from Unk to link till we arrive at man^ the 
angels^ and God himself^ the great first Cause of all: 
or we may begin with the rudest species of matter, 
the stones upon which we treads and mark the vari- 
ations till we reach ihose luminaries that nightlf 
present their revolving orbs to our astonished view. 
AJl speak the glory of God Ae Creatw, and evince 
hia protecting power and fatherly care: the rays of 
his perfection beam on all his works; his mercy and 
goodness are impartially difi^ised over the creation; 
and such men only meet with superior favour and 
divine regard, who act as becometh those who are 
conscious that all their deeds are known to a super- 
intending Providence, which loves them as they love 
one another. 



MARCH XIV. 

Uniformity and Diversity/ in the Works of Nature, 

The heavens above, and the earth beneath our feet, 
though they offer us at different times varied spectacles. 
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and a diversity of beauty^ still from year to year re- 
main the same^ and lose nothing donng the lapse of 
i^es. At one time the face of heaven is dark with 
clouds or obscured by mists; then again serene and 
of a pure azure^ or streaked with the most beautiful 
colours. The midnight darkness yields to the silvery 
lij^ht of the moon^ which in turn is lost in the glory 
of the morning sun. One while the vast expanse of 
the heavens displays nought but gloom ; at another^ 
it is impossible to number the ^nstellations that 
illumine the r^ons of i^ace. If me heavens under- 
go various revolutions^ the earth is not less subject to 
change. Within a very short period the severity of 
winter has withered its charms, and rendered it ote 
immense field of uniform sterility. But soon the 
returning spring, succeeded bv toe warm summer, 
will restore its beauty, bring back its delights, and 
open out its treasures; and autumn will follow to 
mellow the fruits that required a longer time to be 
matured. Again, what a varied aspect is presented 
by different countries upon this globe I In one, we 
see plains whose utmost boundaries no eye can pene- 
trate, whose beauties no tongue can describe: in others, 
mountains whose waving tops fan the breeze, and at 
whose Hase extend valleys, watered by the richest 
streams and laved by the purest rivers. Here gulfs 
yawn, and precipices threaten; there the high hill 
dances in the reflecting wave, and the calm lake 
ffendy washes the distant shores ; whilst afar off* is 
heard the rush of the torrent, and the impetuous roar 
of the cataract. Wherever the eye turns it meets 
with variety to interest; the mind is expanded, and 
joy and delight cheer the heart. 

The same assemblage of uniformity and variety 
exists* throughout the vegetable kingdom ; the sub^ 
jects of which all proceed from the same bountiful 
mother, and receive the same kind of nourishment: 
yet whiat an astonishing diversity in the different 
spedesj both as to form and properties 1 Thua we 
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flee the oak towering above the grass^ and the ehn 
looking down upon the humble primrose. All that 
bear a resemblance to each other in certain particulars 
are arranged under the same class. It is the same 
with r^i^ to animals, which are likewise arranged 
under different classes according to their resemblances 
in certain points. And however man, by the su- 
periority of his ^Eundties, is raised above plants and 
animals, some things^he enjoys in common with the 
meanest of them. Like them he requires nourish- 
ment, and like them cannot live without air, water, 
the earth, and the influence of the sun. Plants grow, 
ripen, increase, wither, and die; and these laws of 
nature extend to man and the whole animal creation^ 

If we proceed to examine the varieties of the human 
species, what a wonderful mixture of conformity and 
mversity we meet with ! Human nature in all places 
is generally the same ; and yet, through all the extent 
of the peopled world. We find that, in this multitude 
of men, each individual has a figure peculiar to him- 
self, a physiognomy, and certain properties and qua- 
lities of mind and disposition, which form his dia- 
meter, and' serve to distinguish him fVom all the rest 
of the species. 

Naturalists, for the sake Of accuraey and facilitating 
their researches, have formed three general heads or 
kingdoms ; the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral, 
under which they arrange all the productions of na- 
ture : these again are subdivided into classes, genera, 
and species. Thus every substance in nature is ar- 
ranged under one or other of these general heads; 
and by being acquainted with the characteristics of 
any particular class, when -we meet with a new pro- 
duction, we know whe^er or not it is entitled to 
a place in this class. 

From this assemblage of uniformity and diversity, 
which is infinitely extended, arise the order and 
beauty of the universe. The diversity of form and 
propertiea between the creatures of the e^urth displayn 
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the wifldotai of God^ who has defl^;ned each to hold a 
certain place and rank in the creation^ to answer oer* 
tain purposes; and he has so order^^ that no one 
can destroy the relations and oppositions he has esta^ 
hlished amongst them. He has founded his govern* 
ment upon wisdom^ and regulated every thing for the 
utility and eiyoyment of his creatures. Confined as 
tJre me views of maik, partial and contracted as are 
his thoughts^ he yet is capahle of knowing and feel- 
ing this truth ; the slightest examination of the uni« 
verse declares it to him; and the farther he penetrates^ 
the more he regards God manifested in his wOrks^ the 
more his mental powers will increase, and the less 
will he he affected hy the contaminating influence of 
a hase and sordid world. 



MARCH XV. 

Of Seeds* 

Vegetables spring from seeds; hut the greater 
part of them are not sown hy man, and are even 
invisihle to him: they are di4)ersed hy the wind», 
fall upon different parts of the earth, take root, and 
spring up. For this purpose nature has fumiahecl 
them with different means; some she has provided 
with a light down, which renders them more capahle 
of floating on the air, and heing dispersed to di£^nt 
places; others are sufficiently heavy to fall immediately 
to the ground, and hury themselves in it without any 
assistance ; and others, ihat are light enough to he 
home along hy the wind, are often provided with 
little hooks, which, laying hold of different sulv* 
stances in their way, arrest 'their progress, and pre- 
vent their heing scattered very far from their native 
soil. Some of them are enclosed in elastic capsule^ 
which, at certain periods, hurst opeiv, and ahoot out 
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their contents. And tJietd are trees whidi owe their 
origin to the birds of the air : oaks have been known 
to spring up from the care of rayens; it is supposed 
that^ led by instinct, they make hoks in the earth 
with their beak and deposit the aooms> which they 
cover over with earth and moss, as a supply of food 
when other sources faiL Many seeds after being 
swallowed by birds remain uninjured, and through 
their medium become plants, thrive, blossom, md 
produce new seed. If to the care of man alone the 
ndds were destined to receive their beauty, and the 
forests their verdure; if no seeds were to take root in 
the earUi but those coming from the hand of man ; 
how desolate would be our meadows, and desart our 
groves ! But at ^e return of spring the soil again 
waves, and the odour of a thousand flowers scents the 
air, without the assistance of man. Yet these are not 
all the wonders which the consideration of seeds pr^ 
sents to us ; the whole plant is contained in one httJe 
seed: within the narrow compass of the acorn are 
concealed all the rudiments of the oak, the monarch 
of the fields and the pride of nations. And we farther 
trace the wisdom of the Creator in the admirable 
structure of the seed, upon the preservation of which 
must ultinaately depend the existence of the vegetoble 
world. 

How carefully, and with what precaution, are the 
hk)ssQms and seeds of those plants which continue all 
the year in the earth enclosed in and defended durins 
the winter by strong tunics of a curious texture! And 
Flints which cannot bear the cold of winter are pre- 
served beneath the surface of the earth in the form 
of roots, till the vernal sun causes them again to 
germinate, and flourish with renewed charms. Some 
seeds are placed in the middle of the fruit, others en-« 
closed in capsules and sheaths, each being defended 
and protected in a most beautiful manner, at once 
di^laying the power and the mercy of the Creator, 
whose hand is seen in every thing. The kaat <tf 
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nature's works manifests his wisdom and goodness. 
And now whilst the husy hushandman deposits the 
di£Perent seeds in the earthy may I be seriously oc- 
cupied with my Grod, who idone can sow the seed of 
ri^teousness^ and bring forth fruit. 



MARCH XVI. 

Grandeur and Distance of the Sun, 

Ip we have never properly considered the narrow 
compass of our earthy or are too ignorant to perceive 
our own insignificance^ we may perhaps be benefited 
by considering that immense body which communi- 
ipfttes light and heat^ not to our world only^ but to 
many others. The sun, nearly in the centre of aJl 
the planets and comets^ may be r^arded {is the 
monarch of many worlds, to which he imparts light, 
heat, and motion. This alone would lead us to con- 
clude that his size is prodigious, and this opinion is 
confirmed by his apparent magnitude, notwithstandh^ 
his immense distance from us. But the calculations 
of astronomers have certified us of this beyond the 
possibility of doubt. From them it appears that the 
diameter of the sun is about 100 times greater than 
that of the earth, and consequently he is a million 
times larger than the whole earth. 

Astronomers have difiered respecting his distance ; 
llie truest calculation makes it about 82 millions of 
miles. Some planets move in their orbits much neaiier 
to the sun, and others at a greater distance, than does 
our earth ; but though, if formed like our globe, in 
the one case Xhey perhaps might be consumed by the 
heat, in the other wrapped in cold and darkness^ we 
have reason to believe that those spheres which move 
round the sun, whether nearer to him or more remote 
than our earth, are so constituted, that neither th« 
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globe itself^ nor its inhabitants^ su£^ from their 
situation. 

Perhaps it will be urged, that what we have stated 
respecting the magnitude and distance of the sun is 
exa^erated ; for we can discover nothing so great as 
ihe earth which we inhabit, and with wmch we com- 
pare the sun, which is a million times greater. This 
luminary from its prodigious distance appearing ao 
small^ igno^nt people are disposed rather to bdieye 
that which they can see with their own eyes, than 
giye credit to calculations which their reason cannot 
comprehend. But had we been placed on a planet 
whose magnitude bore the same proportion to the 
earth as the earth now does to the sun, we should 
have been equally incredulous as to the dimensions of 
this earth, compared with that we then inhabited. It 
is far from being strange then, that we should be 
astonished when we are told of the distance and yast 
mi^itude of the sun. 

This admiration ought to make us ascend to that 
Being which is its Creator, Director, and ConservatOT; 
compared with which, the grandeur and brilliancy df 
tlie sun are as nothing : consider the glory of nim 
who created it, and you will find infinitely more in- 
comprehensibilities than when you only reflect upon 
the grandeur of the sun. If the' earth, compared with 
the sun, is so small, what must be the Uttleness of 
man compared with his Creator! if the space be- 
tween the earth and the sun is found to be so im- 
mense, what an inconceivable distance is therebetween 
man and the infinite God ! 

'^ Who is like unto thee, O Lord? What can be 
compared unto thee? Thy glory is exalted beyond 
the reach of praise, and thy grandeur above the 
comprehension of man. Glory, splendor, and majesty 
surround thee, the principle and source of life ; and 
Hffht encircles thee as a garment." But whilst we 
ftdmire the sun as he shines above the horizon, let us 
Bot forget our Divine Redeemer, that sun of righteous- 
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ness which Tisited us in our afflictions^ and whose 
rays impart life^ healthy and eternal salvation; and 
without which; deprived of lights virtue, and con- 
aolation, we should still wander in darkness, igno-» 
rance^ a^ the grossest sin ! 



MARCH XVII. 

Upon the imperfect Knowledge we have of Nature, 

Why has not the Creator given us the power of 
investigating and explaining all the phenomena of 
nature^ for which purpose the limits of our under- 
standing are too confined ? He wills that we should 
become ac^uidnted with his perfections, that we might 
magnify his name. Would not then the most certain 
means of knowing and appreciating his attributes he, 
to have a more intimate acquaintance with the works 
of the creation ? It seems to me as if I could much 
more admire Uie grandeur of the Supreme Being, and 
contribute much more to the exaltation of his holy 
name, if I was enabled to comprehend the whole, 
to know the p^ections of each part, and to disoov^ 
all the laws and springs of nature. If I now can 
admire the infinite greatness of God, when I only 
know a small part of his works, what would my 
sentiments be, how absorbed in 1^ meditation of h& 
glorious attributes, with what awe and veneration 
should I adore bun, if I could fully penetrate into 
the wonders of nature, and explain with certainty the 
phenomena die brii^ forth ! 

But pethaps this mode of jtf^gii^ is erroneous; for 
since God has not thought fit to give us a more pro- 
found knowledge of nature, we are to suppose he 
prefers the degree of adoration and glorification he 
now receives horn, our limited faculties, to that he 
would have^ were we to ei\joy a more perfect state; 
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Have we any reason to be surprised that in oar pre* 
sent condition we are ignorant of the first principles 
of nature ? Our senses are unable to penetrate into 
the essence of things^ and we cannot form an idea of 
objects which our senses are incapable of observing. 
And there is an abundance of diings which our 
senses cannot discern. If we wish to represent to 
our imagination any thing infinitely greats or in- 
finitely small^ they elude our grasp. If we re^ct 
upon the rapidity with which the rays of light pass, 
we are incapable of following the velocity; and when 
we widi to conceive an idea of the vessels and ciiw 
eolation of blood in a creature a million times less 
than a grain of sand^ we feel the inadequacy of ou3r 
mental powers. Hence, as nature ascend from what 
is infinitely small to what is infinitely great, we shall 
not be surprised that we cannot penetrate its real 
principles. 

Notwithstanding this imperfection in our abilities^ 
we 'have no reason to complain that our knowledge of 
nature is so slight ; we have always before us a vast 
field of improvement, in which we are incited to la* 
hour by every thing that can arouse and interest. 
Our faculties are so formed, that by cultivation they 
improve, and are capable of expanding to a greater 
d^ee than is generally supposed ,* we are continually 
adding new truths to former experience, and as we 
jproceed we discover more to encourage our researches ; 
and the more enlightened we become, the further w« 
penetrate into the mysteries of nature, the more we 
find to raise our ideas of the glory, the power, and 
the goodness of the Almighty Creator. May we al- 
ways, O God ! be favoured with the light of th^ holy 
vfmt, to guide us on our way; to enable us nghtiy 
to direct tnat knowledge we are enabled to acquire, 
md never to mistake or pervert those abilities with 
which we have been blessed, on the proper or im- 

oper use of which depends our fiiture misery or 

lidty! 
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MARCH XVIII. 
The Utility of the Vegetables^' 

If we consider the great number and diversified 
appearance of y^etables^ we shaU perceive^ as in 
every thing else^ we beneficent designs of the Creator. 
What other end could he have in view in covering the 
earth with so many different herbs, plants, and fruits^ 
than the advantage and felicity of Ids creatures ? Such 
is the number and variety of plants, that upwards of 
30,000 species have already been enumerated; and 
every day more are added to the list. Their increase 
seems infinite: who, for example, is not astonished 
when he is told that one single grain of miuze (Indian 
wheat) produces 2000 more ; that one poppy-seed mul-r 
tiplies itself so, that, in two or three years, it produces 
sufficient to sow a large field? Hence, no one can 
doubt the care of Providence, particularly when they 
eDnsi(}er the use that has been made of vegetables 
from the earliest ages. 

Do not fruits and vegetables daily furnish us with 
the most salubrious and nourishing aliment? And 
are we not indebted to the vegetable kingdom for the 
greater part of our clothing, furniture, and habita- 
tions ? Every part of a plant is of some utility The 
roots afibrd us food, medicines, pitch, dyes, and va- 
rious utensils. With the wood we construct our build- 
ings, furniture, and difierent instnmients, machines, 
&C.; it likewise serves us for fuel, and from it we 
procure charcoal and medicines. The bark is of par- 
ticular use in tanning, as well as in the cure of some 
diseases. The ashes are useful in fertilising and ame<* 
liorating the soil, bleaching cloth, and making salt- 
petre. The resin is used in painting, and enters into 
the composition of pitch, tar, and balsams. Tur«- 
pentine is used as a medicament, and colophonia 
(hard resin) to varnish, to solder, and to rub the 
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stringB of musical instruments; and mastic is used in 
perfumes. 

Flowers^ delightful both for their beauty and fra- 
grance^ are very useful in medicines^ and supply the 
bees with their wax and honey. Fruits are singuiarly 
beneficial and grateful^ whether fresh from the trees^ 
boiled^ dried^ or preserved. But it is not man alone 
which receives advantage from the v^table kiw- 
dom; the greater part of animals derive their nounsh*- 
ment from that source. For this purpose we find 
fields and meadows innumerable^ covered with every 
variety of plants and v^etables. The wants of every 
individual are provided for ; each knows the kind of 
vegetables most suited to its nature; and no one can 
niunber the blessings afforded by tlids kingdom^ nor 
find expressions to celebrate the goodness of God. 



MARCH XIX. 

Structure of the Human Heart. 

How wonderfully and exquisitely formed is that 
muscular body^ situated within the cavity of the 
chesty and called the heart? Its figure is somewhat 
coni<^> and it is externally divided into two parts: 
the base^ which is uppermost^ and attached to vessels ; 
and the apex^ which is loose and pointing to the left 
side, against which it beats. Its substance is mufr- 
colar, being composed of fleshy fibres, interwoven 
wi^ each other. It is' divided internally into cavi- 
ties, called auricles and ventricles; from which ves- 
sels proceed to convey the blood to the different parts 
of the bodv. The ventricles are situated in the sub« 
stance of tne heart, and are separated from each other 
by a thick muscular substance ; they are divided into 
right and left, and each communicates with its ad- 
joining auricle, one of which is situated on each side 
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iibe htate of the heart The right auride receive Ihe 
blood from the head and superior parts of the hody^ 
by means of a large vein ; and in the same manner 
the blood is returned to it from the inferior parts, bv 
an ihe veins emptying their stcnres into one, whicn 
terminates in this cayity; whidi, baring received a 
suffid^it portion of blood, contracts, and by this 
motion empties itself into die right ventricle, which 
also contracting propels the blood into an artery, 
which immediately conveys it into the lungs, wh^ 
it undergoes caiain changes, and then passes through 
veins into the left auride of the heart, thence into 
the 1^ ventricle, by the contraction of which it is 
forced into an artery, through whose ramifications it 
is dispersed to all parts of the body, from which it is 
again retmmed to the right auride ; thus keeping up 
a perpetual circulation : for, whilst life remains, the 
action of the heart never ceases. In a state of health 
the heart contracts about seventy times in a minute, 
and is supposed at each contraction to propel about 
two ounces of blood ; to do which, the force it exexts 
is very considaitble, though ndther the quantity of 
force exerted, nor of blood propelled, is accuratdy 
determined. 

The heart comprises within itself a world of won- 
ders; and whilst we admire its admirable structure 
and pn^fierties, we are naturally led to consider the 
wisdom and power of Him who formed it, from whom 
first proceeded Uie circulation of the blood and the 
pulsations of the heart; who commands it to be stilly 
and all the functions instantly cease to act: in God 
alone we live, move, and have our being; and may 
-we never, whilst the vital stream flows through our 
▼dns, foreet his goodness, or repay his love with in- 
gratitude 7 
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MARCH XX. 

The Change of Seasons. 

The coldest aa well as the wannest dimates have 
but two seasons in die year, wlodi are essentially 
different. In the coldest countries the summer con- 
dmies about fbnr months, during which the heat is 
▼ery poweiAil; the rest of their year may be con- 
sidered as winter. Their spring and autumn are 
scarcely pero^tible, because in the space of only a 
&w days an exoesstre heat succeeds the greatest de- 
gree of cold, and the extreme of heat is succeeded as 
rapidly by the extreme of cold* The hottest countries 
haye a dry and scorching season for seven or eight 
months; when the rains descend, and continue four 
or five months, this being the only distinction be- 
tween their summer and winter. 

It is only in temperate climates that we find four 
distinct seasons in the year. The heat of summer 
slowly departs, by whicii the fhiits of autumn are 
rendered mature, without suffering from the winter's 
€old. And in ^ring plants are enabled to germinate, 
iinii\}m^ by remaining frosts, and not hastened into 
premature efflorescence by too early warmth. In 
Europe, we observe these seasons most distinctly in 
Italy and the south of France. In the temperate 
regions summer and winter generally commence with 
abundant rains, which continue for a considerable 
time. From the mid^ 4^ May to the latter end of 
June it seldom rains ; but after this time heavy rains 
sometimes set in, and continue till die end of July. 
The months of February and April are usually very 
variable. 

This change of seasons deserves our utmost at- 
tention and admiration: it is not efiected by blind 
chance, for in fortuitous events there is neither order, 
constancy, noft regularity; whareas in every country 

VOL. I. L 
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of the earth the seasons succeed each other regularly^ 
as the day follows the night, and precisely in the ex- 
pected time the aspect of the earth changes. We see 
It successively adorned with herhs and^leaves, with 
flowers and fruits: it is then deprived of its (»rna- 
ments till spring returns to restore them with in- 
creased heauty. Spring, summer, and autumn, nouri^ 
and gratify me animal creation hy the fruits which 
hlossom, increase, and ripen in luxuriant ahundanoe^ 
And though in winta* nature seems to droop and to 
he dead, this season is not without its ben^ts. 

Now that this month is so far advanced, we may 
begin to hail the near approach of ^ring, and all its 
, accompanying pleasures, with transport and dd^ht. 
How many are there who have longed to see this 
restoration of nature, and hcmed to be recovered from 
the sufferings they endured during the winter, to 
whom this consolation has been denied, the thread of 
their lives being snapped ere the vernal breezes have 
refreshed the earth ! Perhaps this is the last spring 
we shall be permitted to see, the last time we ^aU 
enjoy the freshness of the morning air, breathing the 
sweets of the opening flowers. Before the return of 
the equinox we may be mingled with the dust, in- 
habitants of the sUent tomb. May this reflecdon 
dispose us to feel the true value of hfe, and teach us 
that serenity of soul and Christian fortitude, which 
will enable us to receive the awful messenger without 
fear, and hear the summons without regret ! 



MARCH XXL 

Every Thing created has its Use, 

If there is a superintending Providence which go- 
verns the world, the smallest tnings and most trifling 
events, must feel its influence^ and nothing under Uie 
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agency <^'this Power will occur without some evident 
utilitj. Perhaps it will he said^ *'What a numher 
(^ things there are in the world of no use whatever ! 
The north-wind hlows^ and the blossoms of trees are 
scattered ; they wither and are useless. Seeds^ which 
might have produced new plants^ perish without 
bringing forth fruit. Multitudes of insects are not 
only useless^ but extremely injurious to man> beasts^ 
and v^etables. Many men and animals scarcely show 
themselves upon the earthy when they disappear; 
others are bom monsters^ impotent^ and deformed. 
How many faculties and talents are lost for want of 
being called forUi! How many noble projects ahd 
bold enter|Hises miscarry before they arrive at ma- 
turity ! Would all this take place^ if a Being in- 
finitely wise and provident governed the universe }" 

But have you who thus dare to doubt the being 
and providence of God a perfect knowledge of aU 
things^ with their relations and d^ndences amongst 
eadi other^ to pronoimoe your oedsions with cer- 
tainty^ and promulgate such sentiments with con- . 
fidence; to say^ This can do no good^ that is abso- 
lutely wrong, or of no use? Never forget the narrow 
limits of your knowledge, nor the feeble rays of your 
li^t. It is your duty to observe in silence the ways 
of Crod^ and to admire and adore him in those works ; 
which so far from justly criticising^ you are not able 
to comprehend: idl those which you do know you 
will find contain paroofs of infinite wisdom^iand are of 
a certain and manifest utility. A thin^ may be use- 
ful in different ways, and whilst it is serving one 
purpose we cannot expect that at the same time it 
should serve another. The insect, which at its birth 
becomes the m*ey of swallows^ cannot produce a new 
generation. The researches of alchymists for the 
pbQosoph^s stone have not, it is true, made gold 
more plentiful ; but through their means many va- 
riable discoveries have been made, and the insect 
supplies the swallow with its food. Your tears may 

l2 
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not soften ibe callofns unfeefisg man, y/rho abuses his 
power in 0|ypre8sing the weak; but though your in-* 
teroessions in favour of the unfortunate are mdtlessy 
your tears are not lost, nor shed in Tain: they tend 
to caJJL for^ the finer feelings of the heart, and inm 
erease that sensibility "v^iidi is the source of true 
laiowledge and virtue; and there is a Being idio 
hesrs your sighs, and to whom all your efibrts on 
bdudf of suffering humanity are knowi^ and received 
as the most gratmd incense. 

Never let us su|qpose, then, ihat tiiere exists any 
thii^ in the universe entu^y useless. It is true 
there may be oortain things which do not seem to 
succeed, nor answer exaeUy the end we expected 
them to perform; but they undoubtedly fulfil the 
purpose K>r which Providence designed them, and 
that belief is sufficient for us. For certain things to 
take efiect and be realised, perhaps, it is requisite 
that others should fail and appear defective. If it is 
true that wisdom is not entirely engrossed about the 
present, but extends its views to the future; if God 
IS infinitely wise, and if his wisdom is to be mani- 
fested to the world as in a mirror ; there must occur 
many things which, separately considered, do not per<- 
fleetly appear to accomplijdi their destination, because 
they required other causes to co-operate with them. 
Hie part which these have in the execution of the 
whole plan may be so imperceptible and so Httle un- 
derstood, as entirdy to escape our notice. But surely 
it does not follow, that because we cannot perceive 
the end they answer in the great system of nature, 
they do not contribute to its pmecdon, and are there- 
toe usdess ; on the contrary, we have just reason to 
eonclude, from what we see of the-power and wisdom 
ef God cQsplayed in his works, that it is impossihle 
lor him to have created any thing without design, or 
without utility; though, from our imperfect nature^ 
we are not always able to perceive the ol^ect and use 
df some of his works. 
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Hm finn persuasion will eontrilmte to our peace 
and happiness; for there daily occur in nature^ and 
in the course of human life> eyents^ whose connexions^ 
relaticms^ and designs, appear to us incomjprehensihle 
and ci no utility, and which might otherwise weaken 
oar faith in God, as well as hurt and distress oui 
fe^ngs. But the more we are convinced hy reason^ 
ohservation^ and expmence, and confirmed hy the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures, that (rod, as he is 
infinitely wise and powerful, so also he is infinitely 
merciful and just; the more contented and cheerful 
shall we he in adyersity as well as in proeoerity. We 
shall then see and acknowledge, that all that God 
effects, or permits to he aocomplished, is for the wisest 
imrposes, and always fcnr the uniyersal good of man- 
kind. And when we ohsorve in nature so many 
trifling objects, aj^arently useless, and so many in-- 
^[plicable eyentd, seemingly repugnant to the mvine 
plui, far from findiii^ cause to complain, let us rather 
adore the wisdom of God, and ascribe unto him the 
glory which is his due; ever trusting to him for 
safety and suf^rt, and ocmfiding in his power with- 
out the folly c^ cavilling at his dispensations. This 
flfubmission to his will is the way to happiness here, 
and eternal felicity hereafter. 



MARCH XXII. 

Harmony between the Moral and Physical World. 

The wisdom of God has established so great an 
affinity between the earth and its inhabitapts, that 
ihey seem to be formed for each other. There is a 
obtain connexion and harmony which links together 
all the works of the creation. ~ There is an evident 
analogy between the human body and the surface of 
the earth : as the bodies of plants and animals are 
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formed^ and come to matimtyy then perish : so also 
are the bodies of men subject, to similar changes. 
Such is the plan of the CreaUH:^ and it is pregnant 
with wisdom and goodness^ adorned with perfection 
and beauty; it is only our imperfect knowledge which 
prevents our seeing it as it is. 

K any one objects, " Why then has not God given 
to every one the same faculties and the same de^ee 
of intellect?" we may answer — ^Who art thou, bund 
mortal, that callest God to an account for his works? 
Shall die creature dictate to his Creator, or question 
his powers ? As well might we ask. Why Grod has 
not so ordered, that aU countries on the earth, that 
every field, should be equally pleasant and fertile? 
Why do we find in some parts a rich and fruitful 
soil,. whilst others are so sterU and desert that all 
attempts to improve them are in vain ? There i»n be 
no doubt that this diversity is highly beneficial, and 
worthy of our warmest admiration, though not always 
conformable to our mode of thinking. The most de- 
solate and barren regions, as weU as the most wild 
and uncultivated nations, have their beauty and use 
in the eyes of God; all hold that place which has 
been assigned them, and which is best adapted to 
their nature, in the imm^isity of created beings; and 
their variety serves still to manifest the wisdom of 
God, which is infinitely diversified. 

But as it is manifesUy the intention of Providence 
that the earth should be cultivated, and produce fruits 
in abundance for the preservation of its inhabitants; 
ai^d as for this end he has given us com to sow the 
earth> and seeds of various kinds to supply food and 
nourishmenf ; so also he has given to each individual 
a mind, which, according as it is cultivated, will 
bring forth fruit; it possesses aU the capabilities of 
virtue and of happiness, and only requires the seed 
to be sown to produce a harvest rich and abundant. 
With this view he has given to us lessons of true 
knowledge and r^gion^ which, when receiyed in 9^ 
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mind properiy dimoeed and r^polated^ will produce 
exquisite fruity and abundant as the corn planted in 
a ^uitful field. 

- There are vast tracts of uncultivated and barren 
lands^ where no verdure smiles, nor fruit refresjies, 
tihough they receive the fostering rays of Heaven; 
so also^ notwithstanding the gena^ difittsion of the 
Grospel^ there are countries which still remain in dark- 
ness, and there are people yet besotted by ignorance 
and infidelity. And among the civilised nations of 
the (Christian world the influence of the Gospel is 
often very slightly felt ; many people know not what 
it is, do not comprehend it, nor have any idea of the 
. saving power, and sublime truths, of a pure and holy 
religion. Others receive it with eagerness and joy, 
and for a i^ce acknowledge its influence ; but the 
impression is not lasting, and soon becomes oblite- 
rated. Some are too much a^tated by the passions 
and concerns oi the world to attend to the gentle 
monitor : but there are some who receive the Divine 
word with a heart pure and incorrupt; they hear its 
dictates with pleasure^ and, by following them with 
perseverance, become of the happy number of the 
wise and prudent^ whose steps are marked by virtue, 
sincmty, and peace, to whdm it is indeed the power 
of God unto saivati(m. 



MARCH XXIII. 

Of the Nature and Properties of Air. 

Air is a subtle flidd^ which surrounds our globe^^ 
and which aU living creatures respire. Although it 
is so near us, ever^-where surrounds us, and we are 
continually experiencing its effects, we are not yet 
sufficiently a^uainted with it to precisely determme 
its nature. We know that it is a substance, for when 
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we pass Mat hand nipidl|r throii|^ it we find xe» 
ststanoe ; and we are certain that it is fluids its par- 
tides are easily displaced, and yield to all kinds of 
impressions. Were it sdid, we could neither im^ire 
it, nor move in it with facUity. It possesses weight 
in common with other bodies, being about 816 times 
lighter than water*. The force with which the air 
weighs upon every square foot of the earth is equal 
to a weight of 2160 pounds. And a man, whose sur^^ 
face is about fourteen square feet, sustains a weight 
of atmospheric air equiu to 30,340 pounds. This 
may appear incredible; but the resistance of the air 
contained in our lungs prevents our suffering any 
inconvenience from the pressure of the external air, 
an equilibrium being thus preserved. 

The elasticity of the air. is equally catainf it is 
continually maxing an e£fbrt to fill a greater space, 
and, though capaUe of compression, as soon as the 
pressure is removed, it again expands. This is suf<4 
ndently proved by mewns of heat, which rarefies it to 
such a degree, that it may be made to occupy five or 
six hun^d times more space than it did before the 
heat was applied, without losing its elastic power. 
All these phenomena are highly worthy of admirati<m>' 
and in them we may perceive the orases of many 
astonishing effects. It is in the air that our globe (b 
suspended; and it is in the air also that the douds 
are collected, forming so many beautiful shades and 
colours, and which, as they are rarefied or condensed, 
suspend the vapours, or permit them to descend on 
the earth, in rain, hail, or snow. Without air life 
cannot be supported, ncnr fire and water exist. 

Thus then the air also announces the grandeur, 

^ * Its specific gravity, according to th^ experiment of 9it 

George Shudcburgh, when die barometer is at 30 inches, and 

the thermometer between 50 and 60 degrees, is 0.0013. One 

' hundred cubic inches o£ sir weigh 51 grams troy.— 7!ftMU0ftV 

Chemiitry, 
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power, aad goodnon of God, whoee infinite wifdom 
akme could adapt this element to so many and te* 
rious purposes. God creates and governs the rain, the 
mow, the winds, the thunder, and the lightning; he 
measures the quanti^, gravity, elasticity, and motioir 
of the air, and meroAilly causes it to serve our n^ 
oessities, and contribute to the genaid welfare of our 
^be. Let us then, who everv moment breathe thk 
air which supports our lives, adore the depths of the 
riches of His marvellous wisdom and understandinp, 
who alone has created all these things manifested m 
the whole economy of nature with infinite spl^idor ! 



MARCH XXrV, 

Nothing new under the Sun* 

With respect to man, no doubt, there are many 
new things which take place in the earth ; in every 
season we see new flowers spring up, new fruits ripen, 
and the whole face of nature annually changes. Every 
day it productive of new events and new revolutions ; 
the situation of ol^ects is continually changing, or 
they present themselves to our senses under di££rent 
fbrms. It is only relatively to the limited extent of 
our knowledge and understanding that there is any 
diing new under the sun ; and in this light nothii^ 
is more true than the saying of Solomon, " What has 
been will be, and what has been done will be done, 
and tha« is nothing new under the sun." God has 
not thought fit to multiply things unnecessarily; there 
is every tiling which can satisfy our wants, gratify our 
desires, and satiate our curiosity. Far from exhaust* 
ing, we are scarcely able to acquire a superficial ao» 
qndntance with the works of the Creatcnr; our senses 
aie not amfficiently acute and pow^d^l to parceive all 
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tiie works of nature, arid our undersUnding is too 
weak to comprejierid them ; so that we can never form 
a just and accurate idea.of the. creation, nor of every 
created being: hence we often believe many things 
are new under the sun which are only new to our- 
selves. As the empire of nature is immense, and. as 
we can grasp onlv a very small part at one view, we 
suppose every thing we see for the first time to be 
new ; because in every part of the world there is 
^n infinite variety of ai^>earance, and diversity of 
imagery. 

Nature does not require a continued and endless 
creation ; it is sufficient that the Supreme Being pre- 
serves the order which he estabhshed in the b^;in- 
ning. There is no necessity for a number of springs 
to vary the works already produced; for they succeed 
each other, and return in regular order, and yet ap- 
pear so infinitely div^'sified as to seem always new. 
The impossibility of our numbering or conceiving the 
whole extent of the works of nature, whilst it con- 
vinces us of the weakness of our capacity, strongly 
jgfToyes the existence of one great First Cause of all, 
an Almighty God. 

; But are there not many recent discoveries, entirely 
unknown to the ancients ? Are we not now familiar, 
with phenomena in the kingdom of nature, of which 
we formerly had no idea? Most of these discoveries 
have proceeded rather from the stimulus of want, than 
t^t of arriving at truth. As our wants multiply, new 
means are necessary to supply them ; but these existed 
Ipng before we knew them. Minerals, vegetables, and 
animals, that have lately been discovered, already ex- 
isted in the earth, or upon its surface, long before ther 
researches of men brought them to light ; and many 
that we imagine to be modem discoveries were very 
probably known to the ancients. 

Were the world (what from the nature of things i& 
impossible) the work of chance, the same fortuitous 
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agent that caused its first existence might openite to-^ 
day as well as then ; and we should he continuallr 
witnessing new productions. But the world and all 
created things hSng formed bj a perfect Beings every 
thing that is made bears the stamp and broad im- 
pression of an all-powerful God^ which established 
the foundation^ of the earth with wisdom^ and formed 
in the be^nning every thing that was essential ta the 
preservation and well-being of the whole; so that 
there is no necessity for a new creation^ or new laws, 
but all moves in harmony^ guided by eternal sapience. 
In all, and through all, God is magnified and glori« 
fied ; and to him is due eternal honour and ever- 
lasting praise. 



MARCH XXV. 

Of Caves found in Mountains. 

Caves are generally found in mountains, and very 
seldom in plains. They are frequently caused by the 
eruptions of volcanoes, and the explosions of earth- 
quakes. But what end do such chasms answer? 
Though we could discover ho certain end in their 
existence, we may take for granted that they are not 
fmned in vain. 

However, the purposes they answer are often evi- 
dent; they serve as reservoirs for water, which may 
be had recourse to upon a deficiency of rain. They 
are also useful for the freer circulation' of air througn 
the earth, by more readily permitting its ingress and 
ffiress, and thus lessen the frequency of earthquakes.^ 
They sometimes fill with water, and form lakes ; 
such is the lake Zirchnitzer, in Camiola, which fills 
in June, and loses its waters among the neighbouring 
mountains in September. It is sometimes navigable. 
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aad ftt otheiB (M> diy^ that the inhtHtents may plmi^ 
•ow, reap, and hunt in it. Another use of caves is the 
shelter imd retreat which, during winter, they offer to 
animals. Hence we find more cause to admire the 
wiadom and bounty of G^; and the deeper our re* 
iearches penetrate into nature, the less shall we find 
of useless matter, and the greater reason we shall 
haye to adore the sublimity and perfections of God in 
liii*works. 



MARCH XXVI. 

Circulation of Sap in Trees. 

The trees, which during several months appeared 
entirely dead, begin gradiudly to revive, ana m the 
roace of a few weeks will give much more evident 
4sns of vitality; the buds will sprout, open, and the 
sweet blossoms expand. Though we have observed 
this revolution at the commencement of several sue* 
oessive springs, we have perhaps been ignorant of the 
means conducing to this end. The effects #hidi we 
perceive in spring to take jdace in trees and other 
vegetables are caused by the circulation of the sap, 
wmdi begins to move in the vessels eontaining it 
when acted upon bv a milder air and increase <^ 
warmth. As the life of animals depends upon the 
drcalation of blood, so does the life and growth of 
plants depend on the circulation of the sap, which is 
to them what blood is to animals. To efibct this, 
aatnie has formed and adapted all parts of vegetaldea 
to concur in the preparation, motion, and conservaticoi 
of this nourishing juice. 

It. is principi^y by the bark that the sap, in the 
Aring, b^ns to ascend fit>m the roots into the bodv 
of the tree, and that even throughout the year life 



and noariihment are distrOmted to the bnmcbes and 
to the fruit which they hear «. The woody part of 
the tree is compoBed of small longitwlinal ihres, es» 
tending in spind ]meay doeely united together, fiom 
the roots to the sUtaimit of the trees. Amongst theaa 
fLhrea, some are so extremely small and fine, that a 
single one, scarcely as large as a hair, contains soma 
thousand fibrilke. There is an imramerable multi- 
tude of little tubes, in which the sap circulates, ex« 
ftoiding through all the body of the tree to the re* 
motest branches; some conveying it from the root 
to the summit, and others returning it back again. 
Daring the heat of the day the san rises throu^ the 
ascending tubes, and returns by ue descending onea 
in the cool of the evening. Those tubes pass through 
the leaves, which are also supposed to answer ue 
purpose of respiratory organs, and absorb the dew and 
moisture of the atmo^here. 

The sap then is distributed through every part of 
the tree; its aqueous part evaporates by the pores of 
the vessels, whilst the oily, sulphurous, eartny, and 
saline particles blend together, to nourish the tree and 
promote its growth. If die circulation of the sap is 
checked, if the internal organisation of the tree is de- 
stroyed, either by a very severe frost, or by old age^ 
or by some accident, the tree will die. 

After such reflections as these, we shall no longer 
view the trees at this season with indifferenee, nor 
ocmsider die change they are about to undergo as un- 
worthy of our attention. Neither shall we observe 

* From the experiments of Coulomb and Knight, it would 
appear, that the sap does not ascend through the bark, but 
dL jugh the wood ; and it is well known £at a plant con- 
tinues to grow even when stripped of a great part of the bark, 
whidi would not be the case if the sap ascended through the 
baik ; and those who are in the habit of obtaining sap from 
trees are obliged to carry their i ndsiona deeper than the V^k, 
or they are unable to procure any sap. — £. 
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^ renovaldon of nature^ without tliinking of tbat 
God who has given life to all creatures^ p*oyided the 
trees with appn^riate juices, given them the power 
of drculating the sap in vessels, and distrihuted to 
them life, growth, and nutriment. Yet how many 
people, year after year, unregarded let this season 
pass, and know less of the life and heauty of sprii^^ 
disi^ayed in plants itnd trees, than the cattle hrowsii^ 
on the plains. If ever they are hlessed with another 
return of this season, may tney hegin to feel, and love 
to enjoyj the beauties of nature ; and at length know, 
that the infinite Creator is near to us in every part of 
his worics, and that each of his creatures proclaims 
his greatness. And may the Lord God, in ms infinite 
mercy, grant, that whilst all nature rejoicing feels 
the reanimating infiuence jof spring, we may awaken 
from our shuhber, and walk forth to enjoy his pre- 
sence, our hearts softened, and our minds prepared 
by his divine influence to know and to glori^ his 
holy name. 



MARCH XXVIT. 

Tgnorance of Futurity. 

If we are ignorant of future events, we must not 
merdy trace we cause to the narrow and limited 
Acuities of the soul in its present state of existence^ 
but we must go further, till we arrive at the Creator 
himself, whose will and pleasure it is that the know- 
ledge of futurity should be denied us. He knew the. 
strength of man, and the extent of knowledge his im- 
perfect nature was capable of bearing. The knowledge 
of futurity, like the splendor of the noon-day sun, 
could not be steadily contemplated; it woiud be 
fatal to the happiness of man, and dangerous to his 
virtue. 
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J that the future events of our Hfe marked 
a brigiit and proroerous tract ; whilst we viewed this 
at a distance^ and anticipated that happiness which 
we knew certainly awaited us, our ja-esent eiyoyment 
would cease, we should no longer he contented and 
diearM., but wait with impatient anxiety for those 
blessings which were held up to our view. But, on 
the contrary, was the prospect of future contingencies 
gloomy and marked by affliction and sufferings, the 
moment we read our fate our happiness would cease; 
the days which hitherto hacTbeen passed in peace and 
tranqiullity would now rise in sorrow and depart in 
gloom. With a known evil impending over our heads, 
each morning . bringing us nearer to the dread mo- 
ment, we should live in hopeless misery, the prejr of 
sorrow and despair, insensible of all the blessings 
around us. How infinitely merciful and wise, then, 
is that God who has shrouded futurity in darkness, 
CTadually unfolding the veil as the events occur; so 
uiat we are never at once overwhelmed by the torrent 
of adversity, nor confounded by the blaze of certain 
prosperity! 

l#et us then never suffer ourselves to be disappointed 
by the delusive hopes of happiness, nor be rendered 
miserable and wretched by feeling the weight of mis- 
fortunes before they arrive. Let us >ather thank the 
Almighty that our iterance of futurity saves iis from 
many a pang of iiiquietude, and delivers us from many 
a throb of anxious dread and fearful despondency. If 
we fed assured of the grace of God through the 
mediation of Christ, we have just reason to hope that 
futurity will unfold to us with joy and gladness; and 
as there is a just and gracious God, wuo orders and 
directs the universe, who knows all the events of our ' 
lives, and before whose view is continually present 
the circle <rf eternity; we may wilii safety, when we 
lie down to sleep, commend ourselves to ms care, un- 
disturbed as to what may happen during the night; 
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and mbea die monung sun smnmona us to oar duties^ 
we may truBt ourselves to liis protection, without 
anxiety for the evetits which are to he£d us durii^ 
the day. And in the hour of trial, when dangeii 
threaten and destruction seems to impend, let us still 
remember the goodness of God, and repose upon his 
protecting arm, in perfect asauianoe that Whatever 
happens is for our good. 



MARCH XXVni. 

Gradual Approach <^ Night, 

Night is a blessing bestowed upon us by ^e 
Oeator, and is wisely and merdfiilly directed to ad* 
vance by degrees. The sudden transition from the 
light of day to the gloom of ni^ht would be highly 
ino(mvenient and terrific. So immediate a change 
would occasion a general interruption to the laboius 
of men, and terrot would be spread over the earth; 
all living creatures would feel its influence, and the 
oigans of sight must suffer consicterably by the sudden- 
ness of the transition. Hence it is wisely ordered, that 
darkness does not surprise us suddenly in the midst 
of our occupations, but advances by slow gradaticms; 
and the twilight which precedes it leaves us time to 
finish our most pressing afSdrs, and to make the 
necessary arrangements. By this timely warning, the 
approach of ni^t does not interrupt or incommode 
us. 

But whence proceeds that lingering light, which at 
the end of each day remains to temper and soften the 
gloomy aspect of night ? We no longer see the sun, 
and yet a d^ee of lustre still cheers us. The atmo* 
s^iere which surrounds us refracts the rays* of the 
8un> projected on its superior surfiice, and it eontinuet 
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to recdye tkese rays after the earth by its rotation has 
withdrawn our sight from the sun; by which means 
we ei\joy the light much longer. 
Thus a boimtiful Ph>yidence has not only regulated 

^the greater rey<dtttions of the seasons^ but also the 
daily alternation of light and darkness^ in that way 
which is most benefidal to us, and which demands our 
most heartfelt acknowledgments and thanksgivinffs. 
Let this gradual approach of night remind us of the 
evening of life, which advances by slow and certain 
degrees, till almost imperceptibly the hand of death 

. lies heavily upon us. May tne Almighty grant, when 
the period arrives which is to dose our eyes in dark- 
ness, that as the measure of our days is full, so also 
may the measure of our good works be completed ! 
Let us work whilst it is day, for the night cometli in 
which no man can work. 



MARCH XXIX. 

Magnificence of God displaced in his Works* 

Wht are all the works of God so beautiful and 
magnificent? Why do we every- where discover va- 
rious and innumerable oljects, each dothed in peculiar 
diarms, and outvying all the rest in beauty? Whence 
is it that we every-where find new subjects of astonii^ 
ment and admiration? Doubtless that we may be led 
unceasingly to admire and to adore that Being, who 
is so infinitely more beautiful, sublime, and glorious, 
than all that we cai^ discover or de%ht in throughout 
nature. We cannot help saying, If the works are so 
admirable, what must be tne Creator of them ! If 
the beauty of the creatures is so excellent, how in- 
expressible must be the grandeur and nature of the 
Bem^ who formed :them, and who sees the whole 
creation at a single glance ! 

VOL. I. M 
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If the t&^dian sun has sj^endour^ the blaze of 
wMch dazzles and confounds our sights we may wdl 
suppose^ that He who first imparted life and being to 
this luminary dwells in light inaccessible^ utterty 
r^noved from the penetration of finite mortals. We 
cannot suppose he is less wonderful than the creatures 
he has formed; and the more striking and manrellous 
are his works, the more he must excite our astonish- 
ment and call forth our admiration : could we compre- 
hend at once the totality of his grandeur^ he would 
cease to be God, or we to be men. 

There is no bettar way then of enlarging our views, 
or gaining a ridier treasure of ideas and more ample 
intelligence, than in contemplating God, the grandeur 
and magnificence of whose works are beyond the linuts 
of comprehension. By such contemplations all the 
faculties of the soul acquire strength and vigour, and 
our capability of ei^oymg happiness, both here and 
hereafter, becomes abundantly increased; for the more 
the capacity of our minds is enlarged here by contem- 
plating the Supreme Being, the more ennobled and 
exalted will it be, and the greater wiU be its power of 
comprehension and of enjoyment in futurity. Let us 
then divide our attention between God and nature, 
which last reflects as from a glass the image of that 
Eternal Being whose presence we only see from the 
^ects produced. We may collect the various beauties 
and perfections dispersed through the creation, and 
when their innumerable multitudes have struck us 
with astonishment and admiration, we may think 
how little and insignificant are all these compared 
with the perfections of the Creator; no more than a 
drop of water to the ocean. 

Let us regard the most lovely and beautifiil of 
created beings, abstracting what is finite and limited, 
that we may have more just and exalted ideas of the 
infinite excellence of the Creator; and when the sight 
of faults and imperfections in the creatures shall tend 
to lessen our admiration of their beauty, let us exclaim 
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— If the creation^ notwithstanding all its defects, be 
so beautiful and grand, how great and wonderful 
must He be whose splendour, ever unobscured, is 
purer than light, and more brilliant than the sun! 
Liet us then employ all our faculties in contemplating 
die all-adorable God; and not rest till we have taken 
our fli^t to the regions of perfection, where the most 
perfect of beings reigns in undisturbed felicity. Let 
our principal study be to learn to know God; for 
there is nothing so great as he is, and tiie knowledge 
of him alone will satisfy our desires, and difi\ue 
throu^ our hearts peace and joy, which nothing can 
molest or destroy; and it is in some decree a foretaste 
of that more perfect knowledge which uiall constitute 
om* felicity, and be our constant reward l^rough 
eternity. 



MARCH XXX. 

Arrangement of the Seasons in different Planets. 

. The diurnal rotation of the earth toimd its axis, 
and its annual revolution roimd the sun, afibrd us 
the greatest advantages; which would induce us to 
suppose that the other planets enjoy similar blessings. 
All of them, except Mercury, have been observed to 
turn round their axes in different spaces of time; and 
most probably he is subject to the same general law, 
thou^ his precise motion has not yet been deter- 
mined. All the planets move in their orbits round 
the sun, and even the secondary planets make a similar 
revolutaon round their primaries. And as the diurnal 
rotation of our earth effects the constant vicissitudes 
tH day and night, and its annual revolution the 
change of seasons, we have just reason to conclude 
that similar changes take place in the other planets. 

m2 
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Venus turns round her axis in little more than 
US hours; Mars in 24 hours 39 minutes; Jupiter in 
9 hours 56 minutes ; the Moon in ahout 28 days. If 
yre were to divide the day^ that is^ the tune in which 
these revolutions are made^ into twenty-four equal 
parts^ eadi of which shall he called an hour^ the 
hours of Venus will he a little less^ those of Mars 
rather greater^ and those of Jupiter not half so long 
as the £iys in our planet ; whilst those of the moon 
will each he more than equal to one of our diays. We 
may also ohserve that ^e axis of each phmet is in- 
dined like that of our earth ; whence it follows^ that 
during their revolution round* ^e sun^ their north 
pole is sometimes more^ sometimes less^ enlightened. 
It is then reasonable to suppose that they experience 
a change of season^ as well as the alternation of long 
and short days. 

Perhaps it will be asked^ " Why all these re- 
flections?" They would be useful, if only to extend 
our knowledge ; but they will be still more important, 
if we think of the consequences which must result 
from them. Shall we not have reason to conclude, 
that other planets besides our own are inhabited by 
living creatures ? All the planets resemble our earth ; 
like it enjoy the light and senial warmth of the sun, 
have the alternation of night and day, and the suc- 
cession of summer and winter: but what end would 
all these phenomena answer unless the planets were 
inhabited? Considering them as so many peopled 
. worlds, what a sublime idea we conceive of the grandeur 
of God, and the extent of his empire ! How impossible 
to fathom his bounty, or penetrate the hmits of his 
power! His glory, reflected from so many worlds, 
fills us with amaze, and calls forth every sentiment 
of awe, veneration, and gratitude. Supposing that 
his praise is celebrated in all the worlds whidi roU 
above and around us, let us not be surpassed in out 
adoration, but in holy emulation mingle our hymns 
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with those of the inhabitants of these numerons 
worlds^ and celebrate the Lord God of the universe 
with eternal thanksgivings ! 



MARCH XXXI. 

Care of Providence for the Preservation of his Creatures 
experienced in every Country of the World, 

By this time we have become acquainted with the 
greatest part of the earth; and new regions have^ 
from time to time, been discovered ; yet no place has 
been found where nature does not produce the neces- 
saries of. life. We hear of countries where the scorcJi- 
ing rays of the sun have destroyed all verdure, and 
wnere the eye sees little but mountains and vast 
plains of sand : and there are countries which seldom 
experience the light of the sun, or feel the grateful 
warmth of his rays; where a winter, almost per- 
petual, torpifies, and where no culture calls to cheer<« 
nil employment, nor fruits or harvest «re ever seen. 
Yet in these both men and animals exist, without 
any want of nourishment : the nroductions that na- 
ture has denied them, because tney would be either . 
parched by the heat of the sun or destroyed by ex- 
treme cola, are supplied by gifts adapted to the 
nature of the cHmate, and suitable for the nourish- 
ment of the inhabitants; who collect with care what 
nature presents to them, and know how to appropriate 
it, so as to obtain all that is necessary to their sub- 
sistence, or essential to their convenience. 

In Lapland, the providence of God has so ordered, 
that what at first seems to be an evil, and certainly is 
very troublesome to the people, is the means of their 
suTOK>rt. The Laplanders are infested with innumer- 
able multitudes of flies, famished with stings, from 
which they defend themselves by raising in their huts 
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ar continual thick smoke, and besmearing their faces 
with pitch. These insects deposit their ^gs on the 
water, which attract a great number of water-fowj 
that feed on them^ and^ being taken by the Lap- 
landers, become their principal source of nourishment. 
The Greenlanders generally prefer animal to vegetable 
food, and very few vegetables grow in these sterile 
countries. There are, however, some plants, of which 
the inhabitants miake great use, particularly sorrel, 
angelica, and scurvy-grass (cochlearia). Their princi- 
pal nutriment is a species of fish called augmarset, 
much resembling the kind known by the name of 
miller's-thumb. When, they have diied ^ese upon 
the rocks, they constantly use them instead of bread, 
and preserve them for the winter in large sacks of 
leather, or wrapped in old garments. In Iceland, 
where also, because of the intense cold, there is no 
{^culture, the people eat dried fish instead of bread. 
The Dalecarlians, who inhabit the northern parts of 
Sweden, having no com, make their bread of tne bark 
of the pine and birch, and a certain root which grows 
in the marshes. The inhabitants of Kamsehatka feed 
on the* stem m the acanthus, which they first peel 
and then eat raw. The natives of Siberia make use 
of the roots of a species of lily, which they call mar- 
tagon. 

Adorable Father of mankind 1 how tender and 
merciful are thy cares for our preservation! Wiih 
what goodness uou hast distributed to every part of 
the earth all that is necessary for the subsistence (tf 
thy creatures ! Thy wisdom knew, before the founda- 
tion of the world, the dangers to which the life of 
man must be continually exposed, and ordained that 
he should every- where be supported. Such relations, 
connexions, intercourse, and communications, are 
established amongst the inhabitants of the earth, 
that people separated by the most distant seas labour 
for the convenience and support of each other. 

We have likewise abimdant cause to be thankful 
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that we are bo oonstitated ae not to be limited to any 
particular kind of food, but are capable of using every 
q^es of aliment. And let us adore the inexpressible 
goodness of God, who has permitted us to receive 
his all-sustaining word; for which, and the various 
blessings and abundant means of subsistence with 
which his liberal hand has supplied us, let us offer up 
praise and thanksgiving with our latest breath, and 
for ever rejoice in his holy name ! 



APRIL I. 

Hymn for ihe Commencement of Spring. 

PaAiSE ye the Lord, who has created the spring, 
who has adorned the face of the earth I To him 
belongeth all glory, honour, and power; for he 
maketh the beir^ which he has formed happy. The 
Lord has created, has preserved, and still loves and 
blesses, this world, the work of his hands : celebrate 
him all ye creatures ! 

In those days of felicity when man had not yet 
rebelled against his Maker, free from the pollutions 
of sin and its consequences, the earth resembled a 
paradise. Even now, though deformed by sin, and 
the reward of sin, we still see the hand of the Divine 
Author, and the earth is still the entrance to Heaven. 

The fields, which have so long seemed dead, begin 
to revive and bloom ; every day produces new bless- 
mgs, and all created beings rejoice in their existence. 
The face of the earth is renewed; the sky is pure and 
serene; the mountains, the valleys, and the groves, 
lesoimd with melody: and the liord of the creation 
regards with an eye of mercy all his works. 

But the fields are destitute of intelligence, and the 
inational part of the creation know not the Being 
which formed them ; man alone rejoices in his God> 
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expmences his existence^ and aspires to live for ever 
in nis presence. 

Let us celebrate the God of nature ; he is nigh 
unto us : let all his hosts praise him ! He is present 
every- where; in heaven^ on earthy and in* the seas. 
Let us for ever glorify hhn and sing his praises; for 
wherever we are, there also He is, ever near us by his 
power, his love, and his bounty! 

The Lord conunandeth the clouds to extend them^ 
selves over the fields; he watereth the thirsty land, 
that man may be enriched by his gifts. He com- 
mandeth the hail, the winds, and the dew, to become 
sources of happiness to mankind. 

Even when the tempest rises, and the thunder 
peals terror through the heart of man, fertility and 
blessedness spring fordi out of the bosom of storms 
and darkness. The light of the sun returns with 
increased splendour,, and songs of joy and harmony 
succeed the roaring of the thunder. 

It is in the Lord alone we find true happiness; in 
Him who is the Author of all good, who enableth us 
to derive salvation from the eternal springs of light 
and truth. And blessed is the mortal who submits to 
his government with resignation, and who is prepared 
to leave this world, in the joyful hope of being united' 
to his Father and Creator by the redeeming power ci 
Jesus Christ ! 



APRIL L 

Abtise ofAnimais* 

Men abuse animals in so many different ways, diat 
it is very difficult to enumerate all of them; and fw 
the sake of perspicuity, I shall at present comprdiend 
them in two classes. They are generally too much or 
too Uttle valued; and in ei^er case we act wdth im« 
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propriety. On the one hand^ we have too little regard 
ibr the brute creation^ when^ presuming upon the 
authority God has given us over them^ we exerdae 
that power with arn^nce and caprice. But allowing 
that we possessed this absolute dominion over them^' 
is it just that we should exert om* right with cruelty 
and tyranny ? All who are not the uavea of passion^ 
and are not corrupted by vidoiis habits^ are naturally 
inclined to have compassion for every being that has 
life and feeling. This disposition does honour to hu- 
man nature, and is so deeply implanted in our hearts, 
ihat he who has unfortunately stifled it is r^arded 
with aversion, and shows how much he has fallen 
beneath the dignity of man. He will then have to 
make but one more step to become a monster; which 
is, to deny to men the compassion he revises to 
brutes. 

Experience justifies me in this assertion, and my 
readers will recollect examples enough of this species 
of ferocity. History furnishes us wi|h many: we 
there find that thci people who delight^ in the com- 
bats of animals w^^ remarkable for their cruelty 
towards their fellow-creatures, so true is it that our 
treatm^it oi animals has an influence upon our moral 
diaracter, as well as upon the mildness of our man- 
ners. • Though it may be urged we have the right of 
destroying hurtful animals, will it follow that we 
have a right to tear from them, without compassion 
or remorse, that life which is so dear to all creatures? 
or, when necessity obliges us to take such a step, ave 
we justified in taking a pleasure and barbarous joy 
in meir sufferings; and, in depriving them of life, 
making them suffer a thousand tortures more cruel 
than death itself? I grant ^at the Creator has given 
us animals to serve our necessities, to conduce to our 
comforts and pleasures, and to relieve our toil by 
their Iftbour; but it does not thence follow that we 
are to fttigue them unnecessarily, or to make them 
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labour beyond their strength, refuse them that sub- 
sistence which is dieir due, or increase their sufferings 
by hard treatment. 

This is sufficient to show the nature of the first 
species of abuse; but scmie people fall into the op- 
posite extreme. Those animals of a social nature 
which are most connected with us, which live in our 
houses, and are continually in our jMresence, which 
amuae and ccmtribute to our diversion <»: utility, 
sometimes inquire us with a ridiculous and extrava- 
gant affection. I am grieved to say that there are 
both men and women so absurd as to love their do- 
mestic animals to such an extravagant d^ee, as to 
sacrifice to them those essential duties wnich they 
owe to their fellow-creatures. War ma^ send its 
plagues throttsh nations, and whole armies destroy 
each other, wiUiout making any impression upon the 
lady Vho, some days after, is inconsolable for the loss 
of ner lim-dog. Much more might be said upon this 
subject ; nowever, I will not weary my readers with 
aum absurdities, but conclude this meditation with a 
very important remark. Parental, imd those who are 
entrusted with the care and education of children, in 
ijieir presence cannot too scrupulously avoid every 
abuse of animals. It is the more necessary to insist 
upon this, b^utuse the practice of it is very often 
neglected, and the children, influenced by such per- 
nldous examples, often imbibe the worst of passions. 
No animal should be put to death in their presence; 
much less should they be ccHnmissioned to perform a 
task of such cruelty. Let them always be accustomed 
to treat animals as beings which have life and feeling, 
and towards which they have certain duties to ob- 
serve. Whilst we thus prevent their feelings from 
beoomii^ brutified, let us guard against their being 
too much attached to animals, to wmch they are oftai 
very much inclined ; but let us teach our children the 
right method of behaviour to this part of the creaticmj 
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that they may, fVom their earliest infancy, be accua- 
tomed to acknowledge, even in these creatures, the 
visible impression of the Divine Perfections. 



APRIL II. 

Motion of the Earth. 

When the delightM spectacle of the rising sun 
renews each morning in our souls the gratitude and 
admiration which we owe to the sublime Author of 
the universe, we may at the same time observe thai 
the situation of this magnificent view dianges with 
the seasons. Thus, if we mark the place where the 
sun rises in spring and in autumn, we shall find in 
summer it is more to the north, and in winter more 
to the south. It is reasonable to conclude that some 
motion must occasion these changes ; and many na- 
turally suppose it is the sun which moves, and thus 
occasions us to see it sometimes on one side, some- 
times on the other. But as the same phenomena 
would take place though the sun were to remain im- 
moveable and the earth to turn round it, and that we 
neither perceived the motion of the sun nor that of 
the earth, we ought to give less weight to our own 
vague conjectures than to the repeated observations 
that astronomers have made in the heavens; which 
sufficiently prove that the rotatory motion of the earth 
alone efiects the changes we remark in the situation 
of the sun. 

In the first place, let us represent to ourselves the 
immense space in which the heavenly bodies are 
placed : it is either empty, or contains a very subtle 
fluid called ether, in wluch this globe, and all the 
planets composing the solar system, move in their 
different orbits; in the centre of which shines most 
coni^cuously the sun, of whose grandeur above all 
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the planetary system we have spoken in a preceding 
discourse. The gravity which our glohe has in com- 
mon with all other bodies directs it towards the 
centre^ or the sun attracts the earth by the superior 
force which greater bodies possess over smaller^ and 
by which the latter are attracted; so that^ as the 
earth tends to fly off from the sun^ it is counteracted 
by the superior attractions of that luminary : by this 
means the earth is made to describe a circle roimd the 
sun^ somewhat analogous to the curve described by a 
cannon-ball ; which^ though it soon falls to the earm^ 
yet might prolong its course for the space of some 
iftiles^ if it had been projected from the top of a high 
mountain. Suppose the elevation were still greater, • 
it would fly proportionably farther; continue adding 
to this imaginary height, and it would go as far as 
our Antipodes, in order to return to the point whence 
it set out. 

All these effects take place from the laws of gravi- 
tation, or the attractive force of our globe; and in 
this manner is caused the revolution of the earth 
round the sun. The orbit it describes is not, how- 
ever, entirely circular, but an ellipsis, in one focus of 
which the sun is placed, by whic)i arrangement we 
are farther from that star at one period than at 
another. This orbit is 44,000 semi-mameters of our 
earth ; and to make its revolution round the sun, the 
earth employs 365 days, S hours, 48 minutes, and 43 
seconds, being the space of time which completes our 
year, after which revolution we And the sun in the 
same part of the firmament : for in every part of the 
earth's orbit we see th^ sun in the opposite side of 
the heavens, so that though the earth is continually 
moving, we imagine it is the sun which is in motion. 
In spnng, the sun being equally distant from the two 
poles causes the equality of day and night. In sum- 
mer, it is twentv-three degrees thirty minutes nearer 
the north, which occasions the greater length of our 
days; in autunm, it returns to an equal distance be- 
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tween the p<^; and in winter it is as far towards 
the south • as in summer it was towards the norths 
thus occasioning our shortest days. 

Such being the order and the arrangement of die 
^eat works of the creation^ we have yet additional 
cause to admire and adore the wisdom and supreme 
goodness of the Creator. Each new intelligence that 
we gain of the Father of Nature^ by his works^ is 
precious ; we every- where discover his greatness^ and 
ttre led to acknowledge that he has perfected all with 
consummate wisdom. Let us then^ with the fullest 
assurance and the most entire confidence^ commit the 
conduct of our lives to Him who governs all things in 
the perfection of his wisdom ; let us banish all doubt 
and mistrust^ and surmount every fear^ by faith in 
the Almighty Creator of the heavens and me earth ; 
and may we be permitted to call him by the tender 
appellation of Father^ through the redeeming grace 
of Christ] 



APRIL IIL 

Atnmdant Riches of Nature, 

To be convinced of the liberality with which nature 
distributes her gifts^ it is sufficient to reflect upon the 
prodigious nimiber of human beings who receive from 
this beneficent mother their support, dothingy and 
comforts of every kind. But as this daily happens^ 
perhaps the impression made upon our hearts is 
feeble^ or we totally disregard the blessings we are 
continually receiving ; we will therefore now consider 
those creatures whidi are partly formed for our use^ 
and some of. which are the objects of our contempt. 
This consideration will teach us^ that every creature 
inhabiting the earth displays the merciful goodness of 
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the CreaUMT ; and^ if oar hearU .are «till giucepdble o/ 
feeling, must call upon us to glorify his holy name* 

Innumerable multitudes of creatures inhakting the 
air^ the earth, and the waters, are daily indebt^ to 
nature for their subdstence. Even tnose animak 
which we ourselves feed properly owe their nourislw 
ment to her. The various species of fish all subsist 
without the help of man. The forests will produce 
acorns, the moimtains grass, and the fields different 
seeds, without any culture. Amongst birds, the most 
despicable as well as most numerous tribe is that of 
sparrows; t^e number of which is so prodigious, that 
the produoe from all the fields of a large kingd(»n 
would not suffice for their support during the space 
of one year. It is natiu*e whicn takes from her im-> 
mense magazine what is necessary for their sub- 
sistence, and they are only the least part of her de- 
pendants. The number of insects is so immense^ that 
centuries may elapse before all their different species 
shall be known. How numerous are the flies, and 
how many different species of insects float in the air, 
of whose stings we often feel the smart ! The blood 
which they extract from us is a very imcertain and 
accidental kind of nourishment; we may reckon for 
one insect which is supported in this manner millions 
which have never tasted of blood, either human or of 
any other animal. On what then do these creatures 
live? There is scarcely a handful of earth that does 
not contain living insects, which are nourished in it 
by means of one another. In each drop of water 
creatures are discovered, whose means of existence 
and multiplication are inconceivable. 

Immensely rich as is nature in living creatures, she 
is not less fertile in the means of supporting them. 
From her every creature receives its snelter and ali- 
ment; for them she causes the grass to grow upon the 
earth, giving to each the choice of that food which is 
most suitable to its nature ; and none amongst dienii 
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is SO despicable that she disdains to regard it with 
afl^tion^ and refuses to provide for its support. 
Herein is plainly manifested the power of the AU 
mi^hhr^ which effects what all the people of the eardi 
united together coidd not accomplish. He satisfies 
every living creature^ and nourishes alike the birds of 
the air and the inhabitants of the waters and the 
earth. And will he do less for man? Whenever 
doubts and uncertainty arise^ let us remember the 
multitude of beings which God daily supports I Let 
the fowls of the air^ the wild beasts of the desert, 
and the millions of creatures which do not depend 
upon the care of man, teach us how to live con- 
tentedly. He who adometh the flowers of the fields 
with their beauty, who feedeth every animal, surely 
knows all our wants ; and he heareth the prayers of 
the afflicted, when uttered in the language of faith 
and purity of heart. 



APRIL IV. 

Sun^rise. 

Have you ever witnessed that superb spectacle 
which the rising sun daily aflfords ? Or has indolence, 
the love of sleep, or absolute indifibrence, prevented 
your contemplating this t^lendid phenomenon of na- 
ture ? Perhaps you are of that class of beings who 
prefer die indulgence of a few hours more deep to 
the gratification of seeing the east illumined by the 
first rays of the sun ; or you are of the opinion of 
^ose who/ satisfied that the sun is present to en- 

Shten and to cheer the earth, never trouble them- 
ves with reflecting upon the cause of such an effect. 
Or perhaps you are like millions of people who daily 
see this grand spectacle without emotion, and with- 
out forming any idea of it, but who pass it by with- 
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out regard or reflection. To whichever class you 
belong, suffer yourself at length to be roused from 
your state of insensibility, and learn what thoughts 
the view of the rising sun ought to excite in your 
mind* 

There is no spectacle in nature more grand and 
beautiful than the rising sun ; before which, the most 
magnificent dress that human art can prepare, the 
most splendid decorations and ornamental designs of 
costly palaces, fade away and are as nothing. At 
first the eastern region of heaven, clothed m the 
purple of Aurora, announces the approach of the sun. 
The sky gradually assumes the tints of the rose, and 
soon flames with a fiery brilliancy ; then the rays of 
light piercing the clouds, the whole horizon becomes 
luminous, and the sun opens upon us in unrivalled 
splendour, gradually* rising in the heavens; whilst 
every creature rejoicing seems to receive new life and 
being; the face of the earth is smiling, and Uie music 
of the birds fills the air; every animal is in motion, 
and expresses its joy by playful gambols and increased 
animation. 

May the aspirations of my soul be raised to the 
throne of God, and the songs of my praise ascend up 
to Heaven, the seat of Him at whose command the 
sun first rose, and whose hand still directs his annual 
and diurnal course; from which result the revolution 
of day and night, and the regular succession of the 
seasons. Raise thyself, O my soid ! to the Father of 
Glorj, and celebrate Ids migesty; acknowledge <thy 
dependence upon him, and celebrate his praise bv 
actions which are pleasing in his sight ! Benold ! all 
nature proclaims order and harmonious r^ularity. 
The sun and all the stars accomplish their course; 
eetdk season brings forth its fruits, and every day 
renews the splendour of the sun ; and shall we be the 
only creatures who n^lect to praise the Creator, by 
the virtue of our actions and the integritv of our 
conduct? Let the propriety of our lives and the fer- 
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vencj of our piety exidt the goodneit of God, tnd 
teadi the infidel how great and worthy of admiration 
is that Deity whidi he parofeaBes to desfuae; and Let 
the peaceful ealm and purity of our minds teach the 
Scions man the heauty o£ holiness^ and the mild and 
moxifiil nature of that God hefore whom he tremhles. 
Let us aet towards our fellow-creatures as God does 
tous^ and he to them what the sun is to the whole 
universe. As he daily diffuses his henign influence 
over the earth ; as he shines upon the ungrateful as 
upon the ri^teous; and as he gilds the hosom of the 
valley as wdl as the lofty summit of the mountain; 
so let our lives he useful^ hen^cent^ and consolatory 
to our fellow-ereatures ! May each returning day re- 
new the charitahle ^notions of our hearty and may 
we do idl the good in our power^ and endeavour so to 
live and to act^ that our uves shall he a hlessing to 
mankind i 



APRIL V. 

Curious Structure of the Ear. 

Although the ear is less heautifid than the eye^ 
its conformation is as well adapted to its design^ and 
it is equally admirahle and worthy of the Creator. 
The position, of the ear hespeaks much wisdom; for 
it is placed in the most convenient part of the hody, 
near to the hrain^ the common seat of all the senses. 
The exterior form of the ear merits considerable at- 
tention ; its substance is between the flexible softness 
of flesh and the firmness of bone^ which prevents the 
inconvenience that would have arisen had it been 
either entirely muscular or wholly formed of solid 
bone. It is therefore cartilaginous^ possessing firm- 
ness^ foldsj and smoothness^ so adapted as to reflect 
sound ; for the chief use of the external part is to 

VOI^ I. N 
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collect the yibratioDs of the air^ and transmit them 
to the orifice of the ear. 

The internal structure of this organ is still more- 
remarkable. Within the cayity of the ear is an open-* 
ing^ called the meatus auditorius^ or auditory canal^ 
the entrance to which is defended bj smaU hairs^ 
which prevent insects and small particles of extra* 
neous matter penetrating into it ; for which purpose 
there is also secreted a bitter ceruminous matter^ called 
ear-wax. The auditory canal is terminated obliquely 
by a membrane^ generally known by the name of 
drum^ which instrument it in some d^ee resembles; 
for within the cavity of the auditory canal is a kind 
of bony ring^ over which the membrana tympani is 
stretched. In contact with this membrane^ on the 
inner side^ is a small bone^ called malleus, or the 
hammer, against which it strikes when agitated by 
the vibrations of sound. . Connected with these are 
two small muscles : one, by stretching the membrane, 
adapts it to be. more easily acted upon by soft and 
low sounds; the other, by relaxing, prepares it for 
those which are very loud. Besides the malleus, 
there are some other rery small and remarkable 
bones, called incus or^the anvO, os orbiculare or orbi- 
cular bone, and the stapes or stirrup : their use is to 
assist in conveying the sounds received upon die 
membrana tympani. Behind the cavity of the drum 
is an opening, caUed the Eustachian tube, which be- 
gins at the back part of the mouth with an orifice^ 
which diminishes m size as the tube passes towards 
die ear, where it becomes bony; by this means sounds 
may be conveyed to the ear through the mouth, and 
it facilitates the vibrations of the membrane by the 
admission of air. We may next observe the cocnlea^ 
which somewhat resembles the shell of a snail, whence 
its name; its cavity winds in a spiral direction, and 
is divided into two by a thin spiral lamina: and 
lastly is the auditory nerve, which terminates in the 
brain. 
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The faculty of hearing is worthy of the utmost ad« 
toiration and attention : hy putting in motion a very 
small portion of air^ without even being cbnscious of 
its moving^ we ha^^ the power of communicating to 
each other our thoughts^ desires^ and conceptions. 
3ut to render the action of air in the propagation of 
sound more intelligible^ we must recollect that the 
aix is not a solid but a fluid body. Throw a stone 
into a smooth stream of water^ and there will take 
place undulations^ which will be extended more or 
less according to the degree of force w|th which the 
stone was impelled. Conceive then that when a word 
is uttered in the air, a similar effect takes place in 
that element as is produced by the stone in the water. 
During the action of speakings the air is expelled 
from me mouth with' more or less force; this com- 
municates an undulatory motion to the external air 
which it meets; and these imdulations of the air en-* 
tering the cavity of the ear, the external parts of 
whi<£ are peculiarly adapted 4o receive them, strike 
upon the tympanum or (brum, by which means it is 
snaken, and receives a trembling motion: the vi- 
bration is communicated to the malleus, the bone 
immediately in contact with the membrane, and from 
it to the other bones; the last of which, the stapes or 
stirrup, adhering to the fenestra ovalis, or oval ori- 
fice, causes it to vibrate ; the trembling of which is 
communicated to a portion of water contained in the 
cavi^ called the vestibulum, and in the semicircular _ 
canaLs, causing a gentle tremor in the nervous ex- 
pansion contained therein, which is tsspsmitted to - 
the brain : and the mind is thus informed of the pre- 
sence of sound, and feels a sensation proportioned to 
the force or to the weakness of the impression that is 
made. 

MThat great cause we have to rejoice in possessing 
the faculty of hearing ; for without it our state would 
be most wretched and deplorable; in some respects 
more sorrowful than the toss of sight : had we been 

n2 
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bora deaf, we oonld not hMwt acquked knowledge 
sufficient to enable us to pursue any art or sdenoe t 
Let us nerer behold those who have the misfortune 
to be deaf without endeavouring better to estimate 
the gift <xf whidi the^ are deprived and which we 
^oy^ or without praismg the goodness of God^ whidi 
has granted it to us; and the best way we can testify 
our gratitude is to make a prqier use of this hn- 
portant biasing. 



APRIL VL 
The MiUey Wa$f. 

If we observe the heavens during a dear nidit we 
discover a pale irregular light, and a number of stars^ 
whose mingled rays form .^luminous tract which is 
Cfldled the Milky Way, These stars are at too great 
a distance to be perceived by the naked eye; and 
amoi^t those which are visible with a telescope, 
thore are spaces apparently filled witb others in 
immense numbers, though not distinctly perceptible 
through a telescope. Tnough the number already 
discovered is jMrodigious, if we could make our ol>. 
servations from another side of the globe, nearer to 
the antarctic pole, we should be able to make still 
mcfte discoveries, and see a number of stars which 
have never appeared upon our hemisphere; and yet 
we should |K)t even then be able to discover the half, 
or the thousandth part, of those radiant bodi^ whidi 
shine in the immense firmament of heaven. 

All the stars which we perceive in the milky way 
appear no more than so many luminous points, tnough 
«ach one may be much larger than the whole^ terra- 
queous globe* If we use instruments of the utmost 
power, wey never appear larger than when seen by 
the nsdced eye. Were an inhabitant of this earth to 
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ascend into the air one hundred and sixty millions of 
miles^ the fixed stars would still appear no larger 
than luminous specks. Incredible as this assertion 
may appear, it is not a chimerical idea, but a fact 
which is effectively proved; for about the 10th of 
December we are mpre than one himdred and sixty 
millions of miles nearer the northern part of the 
heavens Uian we are on the 10th of June ; and yet 
we never perceive any increase of magnitude in the 
stars. 

The milky way, though little compared with the 
test of the heavens, is amply sufficient to manifest the 
grandeur of the Supreme Being; and each oaie of the 
stars we there discover displays the wisdom and good*^ 
ness of the Almighty. And what are these stars in 
comparison of the immense number of worlds re- 
viving in the firmament of heaven } Reason herself 
is conmunded in the contemplation, and lost in ad- 
miration ; we can only wonder and adore. 

Often then as we behold the starry ricy, let us raise 
our souls to thee, O adoraUe Creator ! and confess 
with shame how seldom we l^ve thou^t of thee; 
how little we have reverenced thy grandeur or praised 
Uiy msgesty ! Pardon our insensibility, and fomve 
our ingratitude, O God ! Loose these souls bound by 
earthly ties, imd raise them to thyself, O Creator of 
heaven and earth 1 Suffer us to humble ourselves at 
thy feet, deeply convinced of our littleness and im- 
wortlidness ! Tnen may we be comforted in our con- 
trition with the glorious hope, that our redeemed 
souls will hereafter soar beyond the region of the 
stars in endless felicity ! 
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APRIL VII. 

Germination of Plants^ 

The v^etable kingdom is a vast fields where the 
attentive obserrer may contemplate the boundless 
power and omnipotent wisdom of the Creator. Though 
we shoidd live upon the earth for the space of s 
hundred years, ana though we were to dedicate every 
day to the study of a particular plant, at the end of 
our career there woidd still remam many things that 
we had not perceived, or had not been able suf* 
fidently to observe. Liet us reflect upon the pro- 
duction of plants, and examine their internal struc- 
ture, and tne conformation of their different parts; 
let us reflect upon the simplicity and diversity dis- 
coverable in them, from the least blade of grass to the 
most lofty oak ; and endeavour to become acquainted 
with the nature of their growth, the manner in which 
they are propagated, how they are preserved, and the 
di£^rent properties by which they are useful to the 
animal^ creation. £ach of these articles will suf- 
ficiently employ our faculties, and teach us the in- 
finite power and merciful goodness of the Creator^ 
We shall every-where discover with admiration the 
most wonderful order and Incomprehensibly beneficial 
designs. 

Though we were to know no more of plants than 
the phenomena which every eve may mstinguish; 
though we only knew that a gram of com, when sown 
in the earth, at first shoots forth a root into the soil ;^ 
then a stem upwards, which pierces the surface, and 
bears branches, leaves, and fruit, in which are in- 
cluded the germs of new plants; we should yet dis- 
cover sufficient to convince us of the profound wisdom 
<^ the Creator. Let us attentively consider all the 
changes which a grain of wheat undergoes in the 
earth : it is sown at a certain time, whioi is dl we 
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can do to assist its prepress ; but nature is more active. 
As soon as it has acquired Uie necessary d^ee of hu- 
midity from the earUi, it swells ; the extenial coat or 
skin which concealed the root, stem, and leaves, opens; 
the root bursts forth and penetrates into the earth, 
where it derives nourishment for the stem, which now 
makes an effort to raise itself up above the surface of 
the ground. When it has sprang up, it gradu^U^ 
increases till it has arrived at its proper height; it 
then unfolds its leaves, which at first are white, then 
yellow, and at length are tinged with a beautiful 
green.' If we confine ourselves to the examination' of 
this grain of com, so necessary to our subsistence; 
what admirable wisdom we shall observe! Imme- 
diately as the tunic which enclosed the germ is rent, 
and tne root has penetrated the earth, tne stem ven- 
tures to spring up in the form of a fine and delicate 
filament, whicn, however feeble it may aj^ar^ is able 
to contend with the inclemency of the air. It gra- 
dually increases in size till it produces the ear of com^ 
the sight of which is so grateful^ and where the fruit 
is enclosed in leaves which serve as a sheath till it is 
strong enough to break through them. 

The fields where'com is sown may serve to remind 
us of fidds sown with a very different kind of seed. 
We may regard our bodies^ when qidetly deposited in 
the earth, as seeds which are to spring up and be ma- 
tured in eternity. We have as little reason to expect 
that a grain of wheat placed in the ground will pro- 
duce an ear of com, as that our bodies reduced to 
dust i^U become glorious bodies of light and im- 
mortality. The time will come, when the seed shall 
unfold itself, our dust will be reanimated, and the 
righteous will live in Christ. In that great day, what 
will become of you who despise our faith ? It is true, 
our bodies must dissolve and turn to dust ; but they 
will not always remain under the infiuence of death. 
The soul of the just man made perfect will rgpose 
ftmi tibe labours of this life^ in the bosom of his 
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God^ full of happmeM and adoration. Eye hath not 
seen^ nor ear heud^ neither hath the imagination of 
man conoeiyed^ a state of salvation so uessed and 
gkrioos as this 1 



APRIL VIII. 

The azure Colour of the /SJfcy. 

To judge from the first impression of our sensee^ 
we m^t suppose that the heaven ahove us was an 
immense vault of hlue studded with brilliants ; such 
an opini<m> however^ will only be retained by the 
most knorant of men^ though many with some title 
to un&rstanding have very absurd notions of the 
sky. The reason why it appears of an azure colour 
is to be ascribed to the atmosphere not being per* 
fectly transparent. Were it possible to ascend very 
hi^ above the surface of the earthy the air would be 
found much more rare, till^ if we were to ascend still 
higher^ it would become incapable of assisting in re« 
spiration^ and at length woiud entirely cease^ when 
we should have reached the region of pure ether. 

The Ingher the mountains are which we ascend^ 
the lighter does the atmosphere become^ and the azure 
colour of the heavens fainter. And if it were possible 
to ascend to the regbns (^ pure ether^ the blue colour 
would entirely disappear^ the sky would appear black 
as ni^t ; for so do tnose objects appear wnich do not 
reflect the rays of light Consequently^ if the air 
^hidi suiTOunds us was as transparent as ether^ the 
sky could not appear blue. The air is filled with in* 
numarable minute particles^ which when illumined 
by the sun receive a motion, in omsequence of which 
new rays are produced ; and those particles, of theni" 
selves obscure, become visible to us when they are 
thus illumined. Their colour is blue ; hence a foie8t» 
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which appears green when we are nigh to it> seems to 
be more and more blue as we recede from it. How* 
ever pale and subtle are the blue rays of air^ so many 
of them strike upon our eyes at the same instant^ that 
theyproduce aU the efffects of a dark blue. 

What has now been advanced may induce us to 
consider the heavens in a different point of view than 
we have hitherto done. * From it we may conclude 
that there is not a phenomenon of nature^ not even 
the colour of the sky, in which we do not discover 
order^ utility, and some certain end. If green is the 
most agreeable colour that could be chosen to beautify 
the earth, the azure of the heavens is no less beautiAil 
and pleasing. How dreadfiil is the aspect of heav»x> 
when storms rave and tempests lower ! But what a 
beau^ and simplicity is seen when it is in a state of 
seremty and repose ! The charms it presents increase 
the longer we contemplate it, and we are never weaiy 
with the pleasing view- the rejoiced soid raises itseu 
to the Being which has thus adorned the heavens, 
and swells with grateful joy in the contemplation of 
his power displayed in beauty. 



APRIL IX. 

Necessity and Use of Air. 

The earth is surrounded by a fluid, called air, 
which materially contributes to its Kfe, b^uty, and 
^servation. All the changes we observe in the dif- 
ferent beings upon our globe depend upon the air. 
It is essential to the existence ei animals, for few of 
them can survive a minute's privation of this fluid. 
Not only land-animals, and those which inhabit the 
air, cannot live without it; but those which dwell 
baieath the waters equally require a renovation of 
«ir. That birds may be enabled to fly, they must be 
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supported by the air ; and on this account we find 
their lungs are so constructed^ that the air can pass 
by orifices into their bodies^ and their bonea are cel- 
lular or porous; by which means they are much 
lighter^ and more easily float as well as fly in the 
air. Plants also require air to forward their growth 
and yegetation; hence they are provided wim nu- 
merous vessels for its rec^tion and transmission. 

Nothing is more easy than to enumerate proofs of 
the necessity and use of air ; we shall at present con- 
fine our attention to one only, which will sufficiently 
illustrate our assertion. If air did not exist, there 
would be no twilight before sun-rise; the sun would 
suddenly flame above the horizon bright as at noon- 
day ; its aq>ect would not be changed till the moment' 
in which it disappeared to leave us in total darkness. 
It is true, the sun would strike us with a most vivid 
light though there was no air, but it would resemble 
a fire blazing during the night in an open country; it 
would in some sense be day, whilst the sun and the 
objects which immediately surround us were visible, 
but all the rays which fell on bodies placed at a cer- 
tain distance would be reflected in a r^ht line, and 
lost in the extent of the heavens. Thus, though the 
sun was placed immediately over our heads, we might 
yet experience a sort of night, if the atmosphere did 
not intervene between us and the luminary. 

To recapitulate then all the advantages which the 
air produces to our globe : it preserves life, as being 
the pionciple of respiration to living creatures; through 
Its medium winged animals fly, and those which in- 
habit the waters are enabled to swim ; it serves f(»r 
the propagation of sound, and conduces to the form- 
ation of vapours, rain, and wind ; it is essential to tl^ 
fertilisation of the earth, favours the vegetation rf 
plants, and by its agitation disperses the noxious 
vapours which exhale from dififerent bodies. If air 
did not surrpund our ^lobe, the light and heat of the 
mm would be insufficient for our purposes; sounds 
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could: not be transmitted, conseouently our organs of 
dpeech would be useless: in snort, the advantages 
which the air produces to the human race are with- 
out number ; and if we accustomed ourselves to con- 
template with an attentive mind this great agent of 
nature, we should be more and more led to exalt the 
works and the glory of God. If any have, hitherto 
neglected this pleasmg duty by having taken only a 
superficial view of the creation, and whilst they en- 
joyed the blessings of nature their hearts have not 
bowed before the presence of God, I beseech them, as 
they value their own happiness and well-being, to 
endeavour in future to become attentive n>ectators 
and observers of the works of God; for tney who 
consider them with attention, and investigate them 
with ardour, are rewarded with a pleasure pure and 
unceasing : the study of nature is a source of ever- 
lasting joy, the springs of which never fail. 



APRIL X. 

Diversity of Soil. 

The soil of the earth is not the same in all places ; 
the upper bed is generally formed of a black, friable^ 
and ricn earth, which being mixed with the remains^ 
of plants and animal matter, becomes the nourishing 
parent of the many thousands of vegetables which 
enrich our globe. This bed often varies in quality; 
at one place it is light and sandy, at another clayey 
and heavy; sometimes it is moist, sometimes dry; 
here warm, and diere cold. Hence we find that 
plants and herbs, which in some countries grow spon-> 
taneously, in others will not succeed without art and* 
cultivation ; and this diversity of soil is also frequently 
the cause why vegetables of the same species di£^ 
anungst themselves, acooii'ing to the nature of the 
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•oil in whidi ihe^ gniw. In this the wisdom of tbe 
Creator is conspicuous: if all soils were alike, and 
possessed the same qualities and constituent parts, we 
dioold he deprived of many thousands of ve^etables^ 
as each species of plants requires a soil anakgous to 
its nature. Some require a soil which is dry, others 
one that is moist; to some warmth is necessary, and 
to others cold; some flourish hetter in the shade, 
whilst others only expand in the sun; some again 
thrive on mountains, whilst the greater numher pirafer 
&e valleys. Hence it happens that ever^ country has 
a certain numher of plants peculiar to it, and which 
do not thrive so well m others. If the elder is trans* 
j^anted into a sandy soil, and the willow into one 
which IS dry and rich, it will he found that neither 
will succeed so well in a soil di£Perent from that to 
which it has heen accustomed. Thus nature provides 
for each that soil which is hest adapted for its culture, 
each species growing in the soil most analogous to its 
constitution. It is true that art often forces nature to 
produce according to our wishes ; hut the effects of 
this opposition do not always repay our trouble and 
expense, and nature, in the end, is found superior to 
all the researches of skill and operations of art. 

As the soil is infinitely varied, so also is the cha^ 
racter and disposition of men. There are some whose 
hearts are too insensible to profit by instruction, whom 
no motive aflfects, whom no truth, however forcible 
and evident, awakens from their stufadity. Such a 
character may be compared to a stony soil, whidb 
alike resists the temperature of the air and the 
assiduity of culture : a character little superior is that 
where continual levity predominates. Pe(^le of this 
dass may receive the salutarv impressions of religicn 
and piety ; but, if the least oDstade impedes, they are 
discouraged, and their zeal vanishes as quick as thdr 
gpod resolutions. Such as these are those timid and 
frivolous -people who reject truth because they are 
afraid to receive it, and in whom piety eanno$ take 
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root because there is no dqith; they resemUe the 
Ik^t and dry soils where nothing arrives at maturity, 
where the scorching heat of the sun dries up erefy 
thing, because the soil does not afford the succulent 
juices necessary to the nourishment of the plants. 
n9;ppy are they in whom, as in a rich soil, the seeds 
of virtue mature into an abundant harvest of choice 
froitsl 

On this diversity of disposition, amcmg men, de« 
poids more or less the effect which the sacred word 
produces in their hearts. In vain may the sower sow 
the best seed, and useless will be his care, if the soil 
which receives it has not the requisite qualities : the 
excellence of the seed can never alter the sterility of 
the soil ; which, if so hard and unyielding that the 
seed cannot enter, or so sandy that it cannot take 
root, or so stony as to choke it up, will never bring 
liordi good fruit To whichever class we may bdong, 
whether the impenetrable hardness of our hearts re- 
sists everv impulse, or the frivolity of our disposition 
admits of no steady pursuit, we shall readily acknow- 
ledge that before the seeds of truth and of virtue can 
ripen into maturity and produce fruit, before we can 
attain the enjoyment of felicity and blessed peace, our 
h€»rts must be changed. To effect which must be 
the work of the holy spirit ; and may the Almighty 
in his condescCTsion assist us, and enable us to bc^ 
come like the fruitful sdl, and, faithful to our vo* 
catkm, bring fbrth abundance of fruit, that, ricbi in 
good works, we may preserve the gift of his graee in 
a good and generous heart. 
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APRIL XI. 

Necessity of Repose during the Night. 

. Laboub is useM and necessary to man; upon it 
depends much of the happiness and convenience of 
life^ and every one^ according to his state and coiw 
dition, diould apply himself to it. But hy incessant 
exertion human strength would he iqieedily exhausted^ 
and man would hecome incapahle of using his hodily 
powers, or of exerting the faculties of ms mind, if 
nature did not, hy continually supplying him with 
new vigour and activity, enahle mm to fulfil the 
duties of his vocation. As we daily lose a portion of 
our nutritious juices, we should soon hecome ex- 
hausted, and suffer a fatal consumption, was not our 
vitality continually renewed. This is supposed to he 
effect^, and the ahility to lahour supported, hy a 
matter inconceivahly tenuid and penetrating, secreted 
from the hlood and called the nervous fluid, which 
supports the action of the hrain and muscles. But 
the continual dissipation of this fluid would so(m 
^diaust it, and man would hecome languid and en- 
feehled, unless the waste was continually repaired*. 
If the hody was kept constantly in a state of action, 
pur aliment could not he digested, nor its nutriment 
be regularly distributed to every part. 

It is necessary then that the labour of the head, 
as well as the exertion of the body, be for a time 
su^nded, that our wearied nature may r^ain strength 
and vigour. Sleep renders us this important service : 
as night approacnes, the powers which have been 

^ Whatever is the cause of that excitement which stimu- 
lates to action, or of the renovation of exhausted strength, the 
nervous fluid so much talked of has never been discovered ; 
we merely know that the nerves are essential to sensation and 
life.-E. 
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exerted during the day diminish, our vitality seema 
to be weakened, and we are irresistibly urged to sleep; 
during which state, when the activity of thought and 
the labour of our hands have ceased, our &tigaed 
body acquires new force and fresh vigour. This 
rraovation is as necessary to the body as to the mind; 
by it our limbs are rendered capable of the greatest 
alertness, and our mind is enabled to undergo new 
exaiions by its increased activity and the reanimation 
of all the intellectual faculties. 

How culpable are those who, from trifling views^ 
a sordid interest, or the gratificaticm of their passions^ 
deny themselves the necessary portion of sleep ! They 
interrupt the order of nature, which has been esta- 
blished for their good; they destroy their gaiety of 
heart, enervate their bodily strength, and hasten the 
short period of their existence by inducing a pre- 
mature old age. Why should we be so foolish as to 
deprive ourselves of a blessing which the bountiful 
favour of Heaven bestows upon all descriptions of 
men, upon the poor as well as the rich, upon the 
learned as upon the ignorant? Why should we 
8h(n*ten our days by reusing the gift which nature 
i^ers of prolonging our life by the renovating repose 
of sleep? The nights may come, when, far m>m 
enjoying the sweet refreshment of sleep, tossing on 
the bed of anguish, we shall be counting the temous 
hours as they heavily pass over. Few know or esti- 
mate the Value of sleep till they have wished for it in 
vain ; and there are nightly many thousands of hu- 
man beings who, afiiicted with diseases or mental 
agitation. Know not the blessing of this sweet restorer 
of nature. 
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APRIL XII. 

Magnitude of the Earth, 

To determine the exact gize of the earth is attended 
with oonsiderahle difficulty: though there is in feict 
but one longitude^ there are two ktitudes^ the nmih 
and the soudi^ both b^;inning at the equator; the 
one extending as Jar north as the arctic pole^ the 
Other south to the antarctic pole. No one has yet 
been able to penetrate as far as either pole : for me 
mountains of ice in Greailand^ and the northern sea, 
have always impeded on the north ; and the south is 
not more accesinble. However^ by the labours of 
geometricians^ we are enabled pretty nearly to ascer- 
tain the dimensions of our globe; and according to 
the most exact calculations^ the surface of the ^rth 
contains 199 millions^ 512 thousand^ 595 square miles. 
The seas and unknown parts^ by a measurement of 
the best maps^ contain 160 millions^ 522 thousand, 
and 26 square miles; and the inhabited parts 38 
milli<ms, 990 thousand, 569 square miles, in the fol- 
lowing proportion. Europe 4 millions, 456 thousand, 
and 65; Asia 10 millions, 768 thousand, 823; Africa 
9 millions, 654 thousand, 807; America 14 millions, 
110 thousand, 874* : which calculations prove diat 
scarcely a third part of the globe is inhabited. 

It has been calculated that there might be at least 
three thousand millions of men upon the earth at 
once, whilst in reality there are no more t^Mi <me 
thousand and eighty millions; of which there are in 
Asia 650 millions, in Africa 150, in America 150, and 
in Europe 130 millions. Supposing then that the 
earth is inhabited by about one thousand miUSons, 
and tiiat thirty-three yiears make a generation, it 
would follow that in the above space of time a thou- 

* Ferguson's Astronomy. 
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6and millbns vdU die; conseqaently the number of 
those who die upon thie earth amounts eadi year to 
30 millions, eytry day to about 83,4005 every nour to 
3475, and every minute to about 57. This calculation 
is very striking, and will naturally suggest the idea, 
that since the mortality o£ eadi year, and even of 
each minute, is so great, it is very probable that we 
may ourselves very soon increase the bills of mortality. 
At this very instant some one of oxa fellow-cieatuiea 
has paid the debt of nature, and ere the lapse oi an- 
other hour above three thousand more beings will 
have bid a final adieu to this state of existence. These 
considerations are awful, and should lead us to the 
most serious reflecti(ms; they should frequently in- 
duce us to reflect upon death, and prepare for 
eternity. 

Immense as the earth may am>ear, its magnitude 
sinks into nothing when compared with those spheres 
which revolve in the heavens; in comparison of the 
whole system of the universe, it is no more than as a 
grain of sand is to the most lofty mountain ! How 
this thought raises my conceptions of the inexpressible 
grandeur of God, the infinite Creator of the heavens 
and the earth, in comparison of whom this world, and 
all the worlds we can conceive, with their multiplied 
inhabitants, are lighter than chafi^ before the wind, 
and of less account than the atoms playing in the 
8un«-beams ! 



APRIL xni. 

Generation ofBirdg* 



About this season of the year nature undeigoes a 
general revolution, highly interesting and well de- 
serving of our attention. This is the time when the 
joyful birds begin to build their nests and bring forth 
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their tender young ; an operation whidi^ ihongk ce« 
newed every year, is little redded. 

In each impr^nated egg that has not yet heen sat 
upon, a small spot is observed on the yolk, in the 
centre of which spot is a white circle extendii^ up- 
wards, and appearing to join some small vesicles. In 
the middle m this circle is a sort of fiuid matter, in 
which swims the embryo of the future chick. It it 
composed of two lines or white threads, which some- 
times appear to be separated from each other at their 
extremities, and between which a liquid substance is 
seen of a leaden colour. The extremity of the embryo 
is contained in a vesicle or small bag, surrounded by 
a ligament, in which the navel afterwards appears. 
The ligament is tartly composed of a solid yeUowish 
matter, and partly of a brown fluid, which is also 
surrounded by a white circle. These are the chief 
things observable in an im^nregnated ^g before in- 
.cubation. 

When it has been under the hen about twelve 
hours, there appears in the lineaments of the embryo 
a humid matter, which has the form of a little head, 
and on which vesicles are seen that afterwards form 
the vertebrae of the back. In thirty hours the place 
of the navel appears covered wiA a number of little 
vessels, and the eyes begin to be distinguishal^ 
The two white threads, idiich in uniting have left 
still some space between them, enclose five vesidee^ 
which are the matter of the brain and spinal marrow. 
The heart may next be observed, though it has not 
been ascertained whether the heart or the blood is 
first formed. However this may be, it is certain that 
the rudiments of the chick existed in the impregnated 
egg before incubation ; and when it has been some 
time sat on, the vertebrae, the brain, the spinal mar- 
row, the wings, and part of die muscles, may be 
distinguished before we can perceive the heart, the 
blood, and the vessels. In thirty-six hours the navel 
is covered with & number of vessels, separated from. 
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each oliher hj unequal spaces. The essential parts of 
the chick being thus developed, it continues to grow 
larger, and the parts become more distinct, till, in 
about twenty or one-and-twenty days, it is strong 
enough to break the shell in which it was enclosed. 

We owe these discoveries to those naturalists who, 
by the assistance of the microscope, have hourly 
watched and remarked the prc^essive formation and 
devdopement of the chick. However, notwithstand- 
ing all the information we have derived from their 
oraervations, there still remain many mysteries which 
elude the most penetrating researches. How does the 
embryo gain entrance into the eg^? and how does it 
acquire, by means of heat, which is all that it receives 
from the hen, life and growth ? What power first 
puts in motion the essential parts of the chick, and 
what is that vivifying spirit which, penetrating through 
the shell, stimulates the heart into action ? Who has 
inspired the birds with that instinct which teaches 
them to continue their species, and informs them their 
ofispring is contained in the ej^ upon which they 
patiently sit and endure every hardship during the 
period of incubation ? 

To these questions we can only answer with cer- 
tainty, that as nothing can be attributed to blind 
chance, we look for the cause in the wisdom of God, 
which has ordered that some animals should not arrive 
at perfection till after they have left the womb of their 
mother, whilst others remain in it till all their parts 
are formed; and he who does not discover in the 
g^ieration of birds the pooof of a superior Being, will 
perceive it nowhere. O man ! spectator of the glorious 
works of God, adore with me ms marvellous wisdom, 
and see even in the meanest objects the impress of his 
inefi&ble goodness and power. He has created the 
birds of the air for thy advantage, pleasure, and 
nourishment. 



o2 
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APRIL XIV. 

Prognostic Signs of the Whather, 

Winds, heat, cold, rain, snow, fogs, droii^t, and 
many other changes in the temperature of the air, do 
not always depend on certain and regular causes. 
There are, however, some signs in nature which often 
indicate Ae kind of weather ahout to take place. The 
position of our glohe with respect to the sun, which 
IS known to us hy the four seasons of the year ,• the 
changes of the moon, the period of which can be 
exactly determined ; the infmence which these hea- 
venly bodies and the different planets in our system 
have upon the temperature, the agitation, and the 
serenity of the air, are immutable, and on them 
prognostics respecting the weather may be reasonably 
founded. The consequences drawn from these are 
less to be contemned, because they are established 
upon truth and confirmed by experience. From 
analogy we have a right from the past, under similar 
circumstances, to judge of the future. It is true a 
thousand contingencies may affect the temperature of 
the air with changes as great as they were unexpected; 
but we must remember that these accidental circum- 
stances seldom exist for a length of time, knd though 
they may occasion considerable alteration in the orcu- 
nary course of the weather, they only remain for a 
short space, and their operation is very limited : whilst, 
on the contrary, the changes of weather generally fol- 
low a certain order, governed by certain rules; and 
the attentive observer of nature, by comparing the 
experience of several years, will often be able to fore- 
see them. 

We seldom err when we suppose that the horth 
and east winds will bring cold, the south wind heat, 
and the west rain; and that during the north-west 
wind it rains in summer and snows in winter. We 
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may also coi^jecture with probability^ that when the 
moniiiig sky is red^ there will be wind or rain in the 
course of the day; and that a sky tinged wiA streidui 
of red in the evening promises fair weather the follow- 
ing day. From the weather of spring we anticipate 
tnat of summer : if in the former we experience mudi 
fog, we may eiroect a wet summer; if in the spring 
there are great floods, we may be apprehensive in the 
summer of violent heatt. and multitudes of insects. 
When storms have been frequent in spring, we have 
no reason to fear the setum of hoar-frosts. 

But supposing that we had no power of predicting 
the weather, we might still be perfectly easy on that 
head: the Yariations of weather, considered as a whole, 
d^)end iqwn fixed laws established by the Creator from 
the beginning of time; and we may with certainty 
assure ourselves, that, however unfavourable it may 
seem, every change of weather is advantageous to the 
earth, and contributes to its fertility. Let us then, in 
every alteration the temperature of the air undergoes, 
r^ose in confidence upon that God, who never acts 
but wisdom and mercy mark his progress; whose 
every dispensation is wise and l)eneficent, whether he 
rides in the whirlwind and directs thestorm, or smiles 
in the beauty of serenity. All his. ways declare his 
goodness, and all his paths display his glory; wisdom 
and benisnity manifest him in all his works, and the 
continued experience of his benevolence evinces his 
heavenly care and fatherly love. Let us for ever bless 
and adoie, whilst we admire with awe, the sublimity 
of his grandeur, and the incomprehensibili^ of his 
mercy ; and from generation to generation, let every 
one enjoying the breath of life sing his praise and 
."xalt his name. 
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APRIL XV- 

Position of the Sun, 

The sun is placed by the Creator in that part of 
the heavens wmch is best adapted to its nature^ and 
to the great offices it performs. It possesses a deter- 
minate vohime, and is placed in a space proportioned 
to the motions it was appointed to execute. It is 
^xed at a proper distance from those planets upon 
which it is to act; and this position^ arranged so 
many thousand years ago^ he has retained unin- 
fhienoed by the wreck of empires and the revolutions 
of ages. Nothing short of infinite power could have 
effected such a miracle; nothing less than an Al- 

S mighty Grod could have created mis immense globe^ 
laced it in a sidtable situation^ defined its Hmits^ 
etermined its motion^ subjected it to invariable laws^ 
and preserved it throi^h the lapse of ages in thst 
position and order which in the beginning he had 
prescribed to it. And the wisdom and advantages 
of this arrangement, whether we consider this earai 
alone^ or the whole system of worlds encirding the 
sun, the experience of centuries amply testify. 

The burning rays that issue from a globe of fire a 
million times lai^er than the earth must be incon- 
oeivably active^ if in falling they continued dose to 
each other ; but as they separate more and more in 
proportion as the distance from the common centra 
increases, their force will.be diminished in the ratio 
of their diverging. Had our earth been placed in a 
point where these rays acted upon it in a greater 
number^ or at a less distance^ the intensity of the 
heat could not have been endured; or had it been 
thrown to the very extremity of the solar system^ it 
would have received only a faint lights and not 
warmth enough to ripen its fruits and ordinary pro« 
ductions. The sun then is placed in that part of UiQ 
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heavens where it can he most henefldal, hy which it 
conununicates to our world a light and heat sufficient 
to penetrate and vivify the earth by its salutary rays, 
rarefy the atmosphere, and produce all those happy 
efibcts without which we should neither receive the 
benefits of dew and of rain, nor the blessings of clear 
and serene days. But arranged as it is, it causes the 
alternation of day and night, and the vicissitudes *of 
ifae seasons. 

It is not to the sun only, hut to every planet and 
star that shines in the fmnament, that God has al- 
lotted a place suited to its nature and adapted to the 
ends it has to perform in the creation. Every hu- 
man being has likewise a place assigned him in th^ 
creation, and certain duties to fulfil. And may wc 
each attempt to act in our station, and perform the 
duties there allotted us, with as much exactitude and 
fidelity as that with which the sun throughout his 
course discharges his important functions, according 
to the immutable laws prescribed to him from the 
beginning of his creation ! As the sun imparts his 
blessings freely to the whole earth, and all created 
beings; so let every one, according to his power and 
capacity, exert himself for the good of mankind, share 
and divide with his fellow-creatures the advantages 
he enjovs, communicate to the ignorant the know- 
! wnich " 



he may have acquired, impart strength 
andf comfort to the feeble, and boimtifmly distribute 
to the indigent those blessings which the favour of 
Heaven has granted to him. The man who thus acts 
may feel a confidence that he is in some degree an« 
swejring the great end of his creation. 
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APRIL XVI. 

The Permanency of Corporeal Beings* 

Nothing perishes in nature ; from the hemnning^ 
of the world to the present period not a sing^ atom 
hi^ heen annihilateoU The first groves produced hy 
the power of God were clothed with rich verdure and 
beautiful leaves : these withered^ fell^ and ceased to 
be leaves ; but the particles of which they were com* 
posed remained, and were converted into dust^ day^ 
or earth. The matter of which the first leaves and 
herbs were formed still exists^ and has lost none of 
its essential parts; and the constituent parts of the 
plants^ which now flourish, will exist whikt the world 
shall endure. It is true the wood which we bum 
ceases to be wood; but its parddes do not cease to 
exists being dispersed into ashes, soot, and smoke. 
And thougn nature is subject to constant changes, 
evdry thing that is decomposed is regenerated^ and 
ilothing finally perishes. 

We must not always judge from appearances : when 
revolutions and convulsions agitate the face of nature, 
we are induced to believe that m^ny beings are totallv 
destroyed; but this is an error, they are only dif- 
ferently modified, and become the materials which 
enter into the compositi(Hi of other beings. The water 
which exhales in steam and vapour is not lost; it 
<mly leaves one place to increase in another. Thus 
what from want of inf(»rmation we regard as being 
entirely destroyed, has only undargone a change of 
parts ; and the world, considered in the whole, is now 
what it was in the first day of its being, though many 
of its component parts have experienced very con- 
siderable alterations. 

These considerations may induce us to reflect upon 
the revolution our bodies must undergo in the grave ; 
though they will entirely dissolve into dust, they will 
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Dot be annihilated, but their ctnnponent parts wiU 
continue to exist The conyiction of this truth may 
fortify us against the fear of the grave and the dread 
of corruption^ whilst it will strengthai our belief in 
the resurrection. 

^^ Why then shall my heart sink at the thought of 
the grave, or my mind suffer fr(»n the terror of an- 
nihilation ? What is deposited in the tomb is not the 
only possession we have worthy of our regard and so- 
licitude; it is merely the earthly tabernacle, whidh 
returns to its native dust, whilst the soul is incor- 
ruptible and endures for ever." 

From the continual duration of eorporeal particles, 
we may rationally conclude that the soul also is im- 
mortal. Seeing that none of our earthly parts can be 
annihilated, can we suppose that our souls should be 
die only created things which shall perish? Impos- 
sible ! Sooner would the whole material world sink 
into annihilation, than one s(ml which has been re- 
deemed by Christ Jesus should perish. 



APRIL XVII. 

Advantages of Rain. 

Rain is truly a gift from heaven, by means of 
which the blessings we*receive from God are equally 
manifold and indispensable. ' Widely desolating as 
die efi^cts of a continue drought would be to us, as 
extensively beneficial are the refredung effects of 
showers upon the earth. Who can describe or even 
know all the advantajges which result from them? 
Though we may not be able t« describe all, we may 
at least consider some of the principal benefits af- 
forded by rain. 

The heat of the sun acts without interruption upon 
the earth and the difibrent bodies upon its surface. 
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and continually detaches from them subtle particles 
which fill the atmosphere in form of vapour. We 
should inspire along with the air those dangerous ex- 
halations^ if they were not from time to time pre- 
cipitated by rain, which, by drawing them down upon 
the earth, purifies the air. It is not less useful to us 
in moderating the burning heat of the atmosphere; 
the reason of which is obvious, for the nearer the air 
is to the earth, the more it will be heated by the re- 
flection of the sun's rays, and the further it is from 
the earth the colder it becomes. The rain which falls 
from a high region brings a refreshing coolness to 
^ose below, the agreeable effects of which we expe- 
rience as soon as it has fallen. To rain is partly 
owing the origin of fountains, wells, lakes, rivulets, 
and rivers. Every one is acquainted with what abun- 
dance these different waters are supplied in humid 
and rainy seasons, whilst during a long drought they 
evaporate and become dry. 

But in order to estimate the utility and necessity of 
rain, we have only to observe how the earth and the 
different species of vegetables all languish for want of 
the fertile showers, which, when mey have fallen, 
produce new life and reanimated beauty. Rain is in 
some respects the aliment of vegetables, and without 
it they would all perish : it moistens and softens the 
earth, which would otherwise become dry and hturd 
from the action of the sun ; it circulates in the mi- 
nute vessels of plants and trees, and conveys to' them 
those nutritious juices which support their life and 
promote their increase. When it washes the moun- 
tains it detaches from them a soft, rich, and friable 
earth, which it deposits in the valleys where it falls, 
and thus contributes to their fertility. 

Thus we find every thing is arranged for our ad- 
vantage, and the whole earth is filled with the bounty 
of Heaven. Such will be the conclusion that every, 
thinkinfi; mind will draw from the above meditation ; 
and still more to excite the adori^tion and praises of 
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the Creator^ I shall add some other reflections in- 
spired hj the suhject of which we have been treating^ 
and which I hope will make some impression upon 
the minds of my readers. 

What spectacle is so noble as the azure vault of 
heaven viewed upon a calm serene day ? Our hearts 
rejoice, and we regard it with admiration, till the 
thick clouds gather and darken all its beauties. This 
ought to teach us that however admirable were those 
dharms which we had just contemplated with such 
deHght, there are others which are infinitely greater, 
which no cloud can obscure or conceal, and which will 
amply re^ivard us for the privation of every other. 
What then are all the beauties of nature united, in 
comparison of the lustre of that Being, the contem- 
plation of whom will create the felicity of eternity, 
and form the chief delight of immortal spirits ! 

If at. any time we are deprived of those things 
which cause our greatest pleasure here, we are more 
diq>06ed to search in almighty goodness for that joy 
and felicity which we could not find in the perishable 
things of the world. And often those very privations 
whidi we regret are productive of essential good. 
The clouds vmich sometimes veil the beauty of the 
heavens are the sources of those refreshing showers 
which fertilise the earth. When misfortune hangs 
heavy upon your soul, and adversity darkens your 
horizon; when your days are passed in tribulation 
and sorrow; remember there is an all-seeing Pro- 
vidence, who regards you as his children, and in the 
midst of evil is still working your good. Let us ever 
dieerfully submit to the dispensation of a God, who 
never acts but mercy tempers his justice, and wisdom 
r^ulates his motions; and he alone knows how to 
distribute his benefits, and where to shower down his 
blessings. At his command the clouds come from 
afar to execute his will, and who else shall dare to 
direct their course } Let no one then show his folly 
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and impiety in arraigning the wisdom of Providenee^ 
and di^utmg the infinity of God ! 



APRIL XVIII. 
Of Respiration. 

Respiration is the most principal and essential 
ftmction of animal life : without it we could not exist; 
and speech and the various modulations of voice could 
not take place. It assists us in smelling^ and imparts 
itke beautiful florid colour to the bloody whilst at the 
same time it renews its yitahl^. But whence does 
this great source of life proceed? How is it that we 
breaue ? The lungs are the chief organs by whidi 
we are enabled to inspire and expire the air. This 
viscus something resembles a bag^ to the upper part 
of which is attached a tube^ through whic^ the air 
enters^ and is distributed throughout the substance 
of Uie limgs by an immense number of minute rami- 
fications of vessels. When the air is received into 
the lung8> the abdomen is distended^ the ribs expand^ 
and the lower part of the stemum«or breast-bone ad- 
vances forward. When we expel the air in the act 
of expiration^ the abdomen is drawn lin^ the ribs are 
depr^3sed> and the sternum retires towards the back. 

To facilitate these operations^ nature has admirably 
arranged the internal parts. of the body; numerous 
muscles are continually employed during the act of 
reflation in dilating and contracting me cavity of 
the chest. The structure of the wind-pipe is very 
remarkable; 4it the upper part the lentrance is de- 
fended by a valve^ which during deglutition closes^ 
and thus prevents any particles of matter entering to 
interrupt respiration and destroy life, 'llie lower 
portion of this organ is equally curious^ whether we . 
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consider the branehes of the wind-inpe'ramifyiDg 
through the Iiuigs^ or the distribution of the veins 
and arteries which accompany them^ that the blood 
they contain may recdve the beneficial influence of 
the air. 

Let us then bless the God of nature^ who has not 
only given us' the faculty of respiration^ but continues 
to preserve it free from interruption. How grateful 
ought we to be for such a merciml preservation^ when 
so many accidents^ without the protection of Pro- 
vidence^ might destroy this source of life ! Respiratiim 
is one of those blessings which we every moment en- 
joy^ which claims ail the gratitude we are capable of 
feeling, and which merits our constant attention; for 
were we more frequently to meditate upon the favours 
we daily receive from God, we might be enabled to 
contemplate with more profit and delight the whole 
of the creation. And may the great God of heaven, 
in whose hands are our lives, our breath, and all that 
we enjoy, be ^eased to inspire our souls with those 
sentiments which dignify our nature, and ^ve us the 
power as well as the will to celebrate his infinite 
goodness, and glorify his name by the purity of our 
actions! 



APRIL XIX. 

Proofs of the Goodmss of God derived from the Works 
of Nature. 

The most frequent and striking phenomena which 
we see, either on the earth or in the air, have a ma- 
nifest tendency to promote the advantage and the 
utility of the animal world. All that we see around 
us, above our heads, or beneath our feet, conduces to 
our comfort and to our pleasures. What is more ne- 
cessary for the preservation of our life than food? 
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and we find the earth every- where covered with ali- 
inentanr matter. Herhs^ grain^ and fruits, the sup-* 
port of man and beast, are so abundantly diffused 
over the surface of the earth, that there is scarcely 
any part o^ it where animals mav not find suitablie 
nourishment. God has not confined his bounty merely 
to provide for our subsistence and to relieve our ne- 
cessities, he has condescended to give us every thing 
that can contribute to our comfort and convenience. 
If it was only necessary that our lives should be pre- 
aeacYed, water and common roots would be sufficient ; 
but we are provided with a variety of aliment in a 
most liberal profusion : we do not experience in the 
Creator a rig}d economist, who distributes to his de- 
pendents barely sufficient to preserve them from fa- 
mishing ; but we meet with a profusion of generosity 
and an abundance of gratifications. 

Such is the munificence of God, that there is scarcely 
upon the face of the whole earth a single tree, herb, 
or plant, a lake, river, or marsh, that does not supply 
some living creature with shelter and nourishment. 
In a tree, for instance, are contained (besides the 
fruit) bark, leaves, and wood ; and each of these parts 
supports an infinite multitude of creatures. Cater- 
pillars and various insects feed upon the leaves; 
others upon the bark and wood : and there is nothing 
in nature that is not useful to some species of animaL 
How benevolent is that Grod who never forgets any 
of the creatures his hands have made, and who ever 
condescends to watch over and provide for their ne- 
cessities ! 

What is more pleasing than the light ? (said the 
wise man). " Truly the light is sweet, and it is a 
pleasant thing to see the sun," whose rays illumine 
the immense space of heaven, and through the day 
enlighten the earth. Light discovers to us aU the 
riches of nature, which without it would be a desert, 
and all its beauties would remain unknown. How 
graciously God has provided for the pleasure i>f our 
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senses ! He has chosen the softest and most beautiful 
colours to please and gratify the sight; experience 
teaches that those surfaces which reflect the mue and 
the sreen rays produce the least injury to the eyes^ 
which can bear the sight of them longer than of any 
othere. Hence we find the goodness of God has 
dotted the heavens with blue^ and the earth with 
green; these colours are sufficiently vivid and gay 
to produce an agreeable impression upon the eye^ 
whust they are not bright enough to injure and fa- 
tigue. Thev have besides a sufficient variety of shades 
to distinguish objects^ and prevent a too great uni- 
formity. 

Besides plants of every variety of green, the earth 
presents us with flowers of the most beautiful tints, 
which not only rejoice the eye by the pleasing di- 
versity of their colours, but they perfume the air, and 
regale our smell with the most balmy and odoriferous 
scents. The ear also has its share of enjoyment ; it 
is gratified with the melodious warbhng of the birds, 
that fill the air with the music of their songs. 

With a heart overflowing with joy and gratitude, I 
venture, O God ! to exalt thy name and to celebrate 
thy goodness. How precious is thy bounty! how 
loving and merciM thy paternal care and tender re- 
^urd r None of thy creatures are concealed from thy 
presence, none of tnem are despised or disregarded ; 
but all without exception are the objects of tny IVo- 
vidence, and the subjects of thy mercy and love. 
May thy beneficence and goodness ever be the sub- 
ject of my meditations, and may my soul never cease 
to bless thy holy name, nor to rejoice in the songs c^ 
thy praise! 
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APRIL XX. 
Beneficial Influence of the Sun upon the Creation. 

At the approach of spring we hehold revolutions 
which should fill every attentive ohserver with 2id- 
miration. Nature gradually resumes the life she 
seemed to have lost during the winter; the earth is 
overspread with verdure^ and the trees open out in 
bloom. Every- where new generations of msects and 
young broods of animals spring forth^ and^ endowed 
with various degrees of instinct^ rejoice in their ex* 
istence. Every thing is animated^ every diing re- 
vives ; and the new me which is manifested in nature, 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms^ is produced 
by the return of warmth which awakens their pro- 
ductions^ and puts in motion their recruited powers ; 
the great cause of which is the sun^ the source of 
life^ sensation^ and joy^ whose vivifying rays are di^ 
fused through all nature. The grain and seeds fed 
his influence^ and are unfolded in the bosom of 
the earth; by his power every plant and v^;etable 
springs up and grows. His approach reimimates and 
strengthens every living creature^ and all that Hve, 
breathe^ feel^ or vegetate^ experience the influence of 
this powerful luminary. 

"what could we do if we were deprived of the light 
and heat of the sun? How dreary and sad would the 
earth appear, become an uninhabitable desert ! And 
how miserable and comfortless would be the few 
creatures that could then exist ! What a source of 
joy and pure pleasure should we be deprived of^ if we 
were never more to feel the genial rays of the rising 
sun^ nor witness the beauty of a serene sky ! Nothing 
could compensate the want of the sun ; the mildest 
nighty the most temperate artificial heat^ could not 
supply, that vivifying influence which the light of 
the sun communicates to every being, and wmch is 
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entirely difierent intii, and far superior to^ any ter- 
reetrial fire. 

The salutary influence of the sun is well known to 
men and animals; an invalid shut up in a warm 
chamher^ with every assistance of art^ will not gain 
in many weeks as much strength and vigour as he 
would m a few days from the mild influence of the 
sun in fine spring weather. Plants^ which an arti- 
ficial heat forces to spring up^ never acquire that 
degree of strength whidi they do when they are acted 
upon by the rays p{ the sun ; in this case every thins 
conspires to their perfection^ whilst in those pioduced 
by artificial heat we only perceive the weak and lan- 
guishing efforts of art to supersede nature. 

But could the sun exists and communicate to us 
his heat and lights unless he had been formed and 
received his power and the ability of diffiising it 
upon the earth by an infinite Grod^ the Creator of all 
tnii^s ? To him alone we must look up as the Author 
iXT all the benefits we receive from that glorious lii- 
minary the sun^ which in the plenitude of his power 
he has created^ and in the perfection of his wisdom 
directs in its course^ and supports the brilliancy of 
its &re and the splendour of its glory. £very morning 
he causes it to g^d the chambers of the east^ and to 
difiiise its etdivening influence over the face of the 
earth. Without God we should have neither sun^ 
li^ht^ heat^ nor spring; to him therefore my soul 
wishes to raise itsdf^ and in thought to enjoy the 
presence of the immortal Beins who created the sun ; 
the genial warmth and pure ught of which dispose 
me to reflect upon this Parent of l^ht and ^lory, this 
everlasting Fountain of all that is good^ amiable^ and 
delightful. The ignorant heathens^ blinded by super- 
stition and perverted by prejudice^ saw this fflorious 
luminary disperse the shades of ni^t> and ifiumine 
the eastern horizon ; they witnessed the regions of 
the west nightly irradiat^ by his departing beams> 
and they prostrated themselves in adoration^ worship- 

TOL. !• p 
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ping as a <3od yrhit is only^ an^efibct of divine power. 
But those who are favoured to participate in the light 
of truth know, that without the itommand of God no 
sun could exist to illumine and dieer the earth ; diat 
without his will no vegetation, life^ and fruity nor no 
comforts could he administered to the sons of men ; 
and that the sun is merdy the instrument of his 
goodness/ the minister of hiffwill, and the herald of 
his glory. 

As the €arthi deprived of the light aild heat of the 
sun, would he a limess idesert ; so the heart of maii^ 
deprived of the Son of truth and righteousness, would 
he destitute of joy and true felicity. To him we, owe 
all the life; virtue, and happiness^ our souls possess ; 
and without his saving power we should he like life- 
less trunks, without leaves or fruit. As all nature 
languishes for the -presence Of the sun> and longs for 
his appearance, so may my soul long to feel the sweet 
and refreshing influenced of Christ, which purifieth 
afid strengiheneth the heart unto salvation, and is pro- 
ductive ctf every good work. 



APRIL XXI. 

Relations that oH Creatures haifefor each other. 

The pro^Bgious numher of creatures on the earth 
merits our attention; and still more so the relative 
proportion hetween tiiese and the relations which so 
link and connect this vast variety of heings, that they 
form one regular and perfect whole. 
- The extent of the animal kingdom is inconceivahle, 
and yet every animal finds a sufficiency of nutriment. 
No species, however few in numher, however perse- 
eutedi become extinct ; and though many of them ar« 
the prey of others, the number of rapacious animals 
is not considerable; most of them are solitary, and 
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they do not multiply rapidly. Those which are very 
Attmerous ^a3^e; satis^ witn a moderate pcnrtkni of 
£dod^ and ptboiure it without mudi art or labour. 
Many have «ntmies to contend with^ which prevent 
than hma increasing too much ; and some w^ and 
timid aninuds stlpply in number what they want in 
atrength> or escape from their adversaries by ^e arti<4 
fices of cmming and the dexterity of address. We 
may ako-remark, that for the better preservation and 
multiplication of the species^ the proportion between 
the two sexes is «o equals that ev»y animal finds a 
mate with which it may consort. 

The mineral kingdom is subservient to the pre- 
aeifvatkm of the vegetable, and both of them tend to 
the advantage of man. The most useful plants, as 
wheat, &c are most easily multiphed, are. less liable 
to spotl, and grow wherever there are men and ani-' 
maLs. Those animals also which are the most useful 
are likewise the most abundant; and the productions 
of several elimataS are suited to the particular wants 
of men. Thus the hottest countries abound in cool- 
ing and grateful fruits; in countries liable to great 
drdught there are plants and trees which are a& 
springs of water, and relieve the intense thirst of 
men and animals. If in any place there is a de- 
ficiency of wood for fuel, there are coals and turf in 
abundance; anA if there are countries destitute of 
rain and other sources of fertility, they are reccmi- 
pensed by beneficial inundations, such a$ of the Nile 
m Egypt. 

Amongst the human species we also .find the pro- 
pOTtion between the sexes pretty even; the number 
of males to that of females being as twenty-six to 
twenty-five. In civil society wealth and talents are 
so admirably distributed, that as every individual 
may be happy according to the particular circum- 
stances in wnieh he is placed, so nothing essential is 
wanting to the good of society in general. If the in- 
clinations and propensities of men were not so varied; 

p2 
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if their tastes and disroositions did not lead tbem la 
embrace different kinds of Hfe^ and to adopt different 
views ; if there was not such a diversity of genius, 
and such a variety of talent; such a difference of 
opinion respecting beauty^ riches^ and every other 
exterior circumstance ; human society would have no 
charms to interest^ no pleasures to invite^ hut would 
present one constant assembla^ of imiform sterility. 
No class of men can live isolated from the rest ; aad 
each country has its peculiar advantages^ which^ if 
common to all, would do away the necessity of the 
connexion and commerce at present so essential to th& 
interest and, convenience oi each* in short, wherever 
we cast our view we see nothing but hannony and 
beautiM proportion. Notwithstanding the infinite 
variety of creatures, and the frequent interruption of 
some of the laws o£ nature, every thing in mis im- 
mense universe is beautiful^ and arranged with that 
regular proportion and admirabk perfection whi<^ 
produce the greatest possible good to the creation. 

Let us then adore and exalt the great Author of 
nature, and, whilst we contemplate the glorv and 
magnificence of his works, sins nis praises with tiie 
gratitude of an overflowing heart! The greatest 
proofs, and the most pleasing employment, of reason, 
is to admire the wisdom of God; and though the 
most ^profound investigations can penetrate through 
a very small part of the gl(nry which shrouds the 
works of Omniscience, sua the most that we can 
know is little in comparison of what is concealed 
from our view, we yet discover sufiicient to convince 
us that the perfection of God is infinite, and his power 
and goodness without bounds; and may he graaously 
condescend more and more to remove the film from 
our eyes, that we may acknowledge him in all his 
works, and feel in ourselves a degree of that divine 
peace and ineffable love with which he governs the 
universe and arranges the spheres ! 
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APRIL XXII. 

Of the constituent Parts of Water. 

When we drink water^ if we suppose that we are 
partaking of a pure and simple element^ we are de- 
ceived ; for natundiats affirm that each ^op of water 
is a little worlds in which the four elements and the 
three kingdoms of nature are united. There is scarcely 
any water that does not contain much heterogeneous 
matter^ which is readily discovered when the water is 
eithar distilled or filtered: and however inbredihle 
this may appear^ it is sufficiently proved hy the most 
exact and accurate experiments. 

Besides its elementary parts^ water contains dif- 
ferent earthy particles; such^ for example^ as helong 
to the mineral kingdom ; as calcareous e^xths^ nitre^ 
and other salts. This will appetur less remarkable if 
we oouHder how many eartny particles the water 
fiHist meet with and dissolve in its course^ or carry 
along with it. Water also contains an inflammable 
principle^ which becomes manifest when in a state of 
corruption; and it contains a large portion of air^ 
which is manifested during ebullition. It possesses 
heat^ which keeps it in its fluid state ; for when de- 
prived of its caloric it is congealed, becomes heavy, 
and acquires the hardness of stone. Thus common 
water contains earthy salts, hydrogen or inflammable 
gas, heat, and air ; which proves the trudi of the 
assertion^ that all the elements are imited in a single 
drop of water. 

But are plants and animak found in it? It cer- 
tainly contains the principles of vegetation ; since all 
plants derive ioom water their most nutritive juices^ 
and are indebted to it for their growth and increase. 
As to the animal kingdom, there is abundant evidence 
ixf il8 existing in water; to say nothing of the fish 
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and other aquatic animals with whidi it is peopled^ 
there is not a single drop of water which has not in- 
habitants perceptible tl^ongh the microscope; and 
we well know the facility with which insects are pro- 
pagated in stagnant waters^ the germ of which must 
have previously existed in the water, though certain 
circumstances might have fnreyented their develop- 
ment. 

The consideration of all these particulars should 
lead us to reflect upon the wise providence of the 
Creator, who has not b^ chance formed the waters of 
so many parts. Were it purely simple, it might per- 
haps make the most pure beverage; but its medional 
virtues would be lost. From the great nutriment 
which it affords to plants, we may naturally suppose 
that it yields some of the nutritious properties it con- 
tains to men and animals; and though in itself it - 
may not be very nutritious, it tends tp the more per- 
fect solution of our aliment, and to distribute it more 
readily through the minuter vessels. It is fbimd to 
be the most wholesome beverage, and one which we 
cannot do without ; the salutarv effects of which are 
often felt when every other drink is prejudicial. 

How grateful then ought we to be to God, whose 
goodness has so amply provided for our, necessities! 
He has prepared for us that kind of food and drink 
which is fittest for our nature, and the most beneficial 
to our comfort and health; and he has imparted a 
■salutary virtue to the most ordinary and indii^nsable 
means, of subsistence. Let us therefore praise God 
for the water which he has given to allay our thirst, 
and digest our food; and though we shotild have 
nothing but bread and water for our sustenance, let 
us endeavour to be contented and grateful. Let us 
implore the blessing of God on what we eat, and. ask 
grace to use it with a cheerful and .contented mind. 
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APRIIiXXni, 

Propagation of Plants^ 

Vegetables are in general propagated from seed, 
and in most plants tne flowers produce the seeds 
which are to continue and preserve their fertility^ 
Ahnost all flowers are folded within a bud^ where 
they are secretly formed, being defended by their 
tunics and external leaves. When the sap begins to 
■flow abimdantly at the beginning of springs the blossom 
swells^ the bud expands^ the tunics open and fall ofi^;, 
leaving the flower m naked beauty. We perceive on 
the outside some very small leaves of different colours^ 
which serve to defend the organs of fructiflcation, and 
probably to prepare the nutritious juice which enters 
those parts. It is however in the centre of the flower 
that we discover the organaof fiructiflcation. We And 
th^e a filament or stem, called pistil, which, par- 
ticularly in tulips, rises pretty high; round the pistil 
are the stamina, capped witn tops which contain a 
prolific dust, tinged of various hues. These stamina 
may be cpnsider^ as the proper male orpns destined 
to impr^ate the germs, and the pistd the female 
part whidi receives the fertilising dust. 
. V^etables are also prc^iagat^ by grafts. From 
the tender branch of a tree, when in sap, they de- 
tach an eye, or beginning ^f a branchy with a part of 
the bark, and insert it between the bark and the wood 
x)f another tree, and Wnd up the whole very gently, 
by passing flax or some soft cord several times round 
it. From this there proceeds a branch of the same 
nature with the tree from which the eye was first 
taken, although the tree in which it is inserted be of 
a quite different sort. 

Trees and oth^ woody plants are propagated by' 
dipS;! thusyfoc instance, a^Biip is taken from a willow. 
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which^ after being stripped of its small i^rigs^ is de- 
posited in the ground ; roots soon proceea from those 
places where branches had b^un to appear, and in 
time it becomes a tree. 

Another way of propagating rotables is by means 
of roots; but these should have eyes, or they will 
not grow. Some plants shoot forth long filaments in 
all directions, which have knots or eyes; these extend 
their .fibres in the ground, which become so many 
new feet that may be separated from each other, and 
then form new plants. A bulbous root is a species of 
eye in which the rudiments of ^e future plant are 
enclosed, and between its leaves are little bulbs or 
eyes, which enable the plant to be propagated by the 
leaves to which these biubs are attached. 

What a variety of causes are requisite for the pro- 
duction, preservation, and propagation of v^tables! 
Granting that the cerms already existed, what art is 
required to effect their development, to give growth 
to the plant, to preserve it when arrived at maturity, 
and to perpetuate its species ! How fruitful a mother 
must the earth be, in whose bosom so many tender 
plants are cherished and ^derive their nutriment! 
Water, which also contributes to their support, must 
be composed of 'all those particles, the assemblage of 
which favours the prmination of plants. The sun 
must put all these in motion, and cause the seeds to 
germinate and the itiiiits to be matured, by the vivify- 
ing influence of his heat. 

It was necessary to establish a proper balance and 
a just proportion between plants, that on the one 
hand they might not multiply too fast, and on the other 
that there might always be a sufficient abundance. 
It was requisite that the texture, vessels, fibres, and 
every part of the plant, should be so disposed that 
the sap might penetrate them, circulate, and be so 
prepared and digested, Ijiat the plant might receive its 
proper form, size, and sfxength. It was necessary to 
determine exactly what plants should i^ring up ot 
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themselves^ alid What others ^oald require the caae 
and cultivatioii of man. The work of the generation 
and prcq)agati(m of plants is then so complicated and 
intricate^ and passes through so many different pro- , 
eesses, that it would he impossihle to develop the 
great chain of causes and effects whi^h produce sudi 
i^onderful changes. However^ we know sufficient 
to acknowledge the wisdom and heneficence of the 
Creator ; for who else could have communicated to 
the elements the power o£ perpetuating vegetables? 
or have givai to the sun mat light imd heat^ the 
Messed effects of which upon the earth are so ahuiw 
dantly conspicuous ? It is God alone who^iias created 
the constituent parts of plants^ and who has dis- 
persed them in tne air^ in the waters, and upon the 
earth; who has established die lawa of motion, formed, « 
the atmosphere, and produced the sources of rain and 
clouds. It is Go4 who giveth life to seeds, and ex« 
istence and increase to vegetables ; by his order the 
earth yearly renews her mdts, and eabh spring re- 
stores the youth of nature^ and eadi summer perfects 
her beauty. Let us then for ever celebrate the power, 
the wisdom, and goodness of the great Creator of 
plants as well as of men .' Let earth and heaven pro- 
daim how great and glorious is his holy name^ now 
and through all eternity. 



APRIL XXIV. 

Diversity of Traits in the Human Countenance. 

It is an evident proof of the adorable wisdom of 
God, that though the bodies of men are so similar to 
each odier in their essential parts, there is yet such a 
diversity in their exterior, that they can be readily 
distinguished without the Mabiht^ of error. Amount 
^e many millions of men existmg in the univerw^ 
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there are no two that are perfectly similar to each 
other: each one has some peculiaritjr portrayed in 
his countenance^ or remarkable in his speech; and 
this diversity of countenance is the more singular^ 
because the parts which compose it are very few^ and 
in each person, the^r are disposed according to the 
same plan. If all things had been produced by bliiyl 
ciiance^ the countenances of men might have re- 
eenibled one another as nearly as balls cast in the 
same mouldy or drops of water out of the same 
bucket : but as that is not the case^ we must admire 
the infinite wisdom of the Creator^ which^ in thus 
diversifying the traits of the human countenance^ has 
manifestly had in view the happiness of men ; for if 
they resembled each other pearfectly, they could not 
be distinguished firom one another^ to the utter con- 
fiision and detriment of society. We should never be 
.certain of Hfe, nor of the peaceable possession of our 
property ; thieves and robbers would run little risk of 
detection^ for they could neither be distinguished by 
the traits of their couutenance nor the sound of theiir 
voice. Adultery, and every crime that stains hu- 
manity, mi^ht be practised with Impunity, since the 
guilty would rarely be discovered ; and w6 should be 
continually expos^ to the machinations of the villain 
and the malignity of the coward : we could not shelter 
ourselves from the confusions of mistake, nor from 
the treachery and fraud of the deceitftd; all the 
efforts of justice would be useless, and commerce 
would be tne prey of error and uncertainty: in short, 
the uniformity and perfect similarity of faces would 
deiwive society of its most endearing charms, and de- 
stroy the pleasure and sweet gratification of individual 
Mendship. The variety of features, then, constitutes 
ffeirt of the plan of divine governmenit, and is a strong 
proof of God's tender care over us ; for it is very evi- 
dent tl\at he has disposed the particular parts of the 
body with as much wisdom as he has manifested in 
its general structure, and we are compelled to admire 
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Ilis beautiful and wise arrangement in thia as well as 
in every other part of the creation. 



APRIL XXV. 

The universal Care of God over his Creatures. 

All the creatures which live in ^e air, in the 
waters, and upon the earth, enjoy the care of Pro- 
vidence ; by which they are maintained in their par- 
ticular states, and live, thrive, and props^ate their 
species; each according to the faculties it has re- 
ceived, and in its own particular nature, fuMUing 
the end for which it had existence upon the earth. 
Animals destitute of reason are provided with or- 
gans,, strength, and sagacity, adapted to their several 
destinations. Their instinct teaches them what is 
dangerous or hurtful, and enables them to seek, 
discern, and prepare, the aliment and the habitation 
destined for them. All this is involuntary, it is not 
the result of choice and reflection ; they are irresisti- 
bly impelled to it by propensities which a Superior 
pawer nas given them for the preservation and sup- 
port, of their lives. They find suitable food and 
convenient habitations, ana no species of animals is 
destitute of what is necessary to its subsistence and 
well-beingi , 

Man is of a superior nature, but he comes into the 
world in a state of greater feebleness, and has much 
more need of assistance than most other animals. His 
faculties, necessities, and desires, are greater and more 
numerous, as well as more urgent, and require more 
care and attention : hence we Snd he is more favoured 
with the regard, and more cherished by the blessings^ 
of Divine Providence. The earth, the air, and the 
water, the douds, and the reflected light of the lu- 
minous spheres revolving in space, contribute in an 
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abundant and diversified manner to the preservadon 
and happiness of man. God has distributed his bless- 
ings to all intelligent beings with an impartial love, 
and he has subjected to their dominion creatures 
destitute of reason, whose lives and strength are em- 
ployed in their service. 

what again particularly merits our attention is, 
that dl the habitable parts of the earth afibrd a 
sufficient degree of nutriment to the creatures which 
live there. Thus, not only the fertile bosom of the 
earth, but the vast plains of air, and the depths of 
the sea, teem with alimentary matter suitable for the 
support of the innumerable multitudes that exist in 
these elements. The treasures of divine bounty are 
infinite; and the provisions that God has prepared 
for all his creatures answer every want, supply every 
necessity, and can never be exhausted. The world 
does not decay, and the sun daily shines with his 
wonted light and accustomed heat. The fertility of 
the earth does not diminish ; the seasons regularly 
succeed each other; and the fields never fail to offer 
their annual tribute of fruit for die support of the 
animal world. 

WTiether we Consider the constancy, the riches, or 
the diversity of the means of subsistence which na- 
ture affords in all situations, we always perceive the 
traces of an all-boimtiful Providence. All things 
which surround us, and which serve to support us 
and procure the comforts and pleasures of life, are so 
many visible means, so many open channels, by which 
our Preserver and glorious Benefactor distributes his 
favours and difi^ises his blessings. The agents of 
nature are the ministers which fuM the designs of 
Providence ; the world is as his magazine, from which 
we draw all that we need ; and it is only to his pa^ 
rental care and that ineffable goodness, the essence of 
divine nature, that we owe all these benefits. 
: Father of the creation ! in whom we have Ufe^ 
motion, and being, how extensive and inexpressible 
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is thy compassion^ and how mercifully thou rulest all 
things by the word of thy wisdom ! At thy command 
the dews of heaven descend to refresh the thorn as 
well as the cedar^ and the lot of mortals is in thy 
handstand in thee their felicity: thou art their su- 
preme good^ and thy fatherly cares are extended over 
all the children of humanity ! Thy merciful goodness 
causeth the sun to shine alike on all thy creation; 
and at thy command the gentle breezes waft the per- 
fuming balm of the rose^ and the air smells sweet 
with ever-freshening odours; the most delicious fruits 
rejoice our ti^te^ and the soft showers fall to revive 
drooping nature I Thy gifts are proportioned to the 
necessities of thy creatures^ and lliou causest the 
righteous to partake of the sweet and saving influence 
of thy grace! Thou givest to the bee the nectar of 
the flowers, to the worm the drop that quenches his 
thirst, and to the world the rays of the sun I 



APRIL XXVI. 

Flowers which bloom in April, 

The nearer that charming month approaches, when 
we ^all see the country, gardens, and meadows, ar- 
rayed in all their beauty, the more does the dreary 
aspect we have so long witnessed clear up, and nature 
more evidently throws off* her wild appearance. Every 
day discloses some new beauty, and every hour hastens 
the perfection of nature. The fresh grass already 
i^rung up is browsed by the flocks with avidity ; thie 
young com begins to apjpear, and the gardens to smile. 
Here and there the budding flowers invite our at- 
tention; and the sweetly-modest violet is one of the 
earliest that scents the air of spring. The flowerets 
of t^e beauteous hyacinth, gradually rising above the 
leaves, at once please the eye and gratify the smell. 
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by the richness of their tints and the fragrance of 
tneir perfume. 

The imperial crown throws out a number of stel- 
lated leaves; its stem rises- high^ and its red and 
yellow bell-shaped flowers inclining towards the etarihi 
form a sort of crown surmounted by a tuft of leaves. 
From the midst of its leaves the auricula raises its 
stem, supporting a bimch of flowers, the circular e^e 
of which exceeds the richness of velvet and the soft- 
ness of satin. The tulip opens out more slowly, 
scarcely yet daring to unfold its beauty, lest toe 
night air or chilling blasts should suddenly nip its 
opening charms and destroy its infant splendour. 
The ranunculus, the pink, and the rose, hide their 
beauties till milder weather permits them to bloom 
in safety. 

An attentive observer will find in these delightful 
objects great cause to admire the wisdom and good- 
ness of God ; it is with the wisest views tl^at, at the 
return of spring, each plant begjns precisely in the 
time and in the order prescribed to it to devdop its 
leaves, put forth its buds, and prepare for the pro- 
duction of fruit. 

In the vegetable kingdom one species succeeds to 
another from the commencement to the termination 
of the year ; scarcely are some visible when others 
are ready to appear, and these are followed by others^ 
which spring up each in its turn and allotted time; 
*^Vhilst one plant brings its fruit to maturity, nature 
excites another to propagate, that its fruits may be 
ready when the other has accomplished its end. Thus 
we constantly receive a succession of flowers and finiits, 
there is never any want, and from one end of the year 
to the other Nature watches over and preserves her 
productions. 

The flowers of spring, which we contemplate with 
so much delight, should induce us to reflect upon 
youth, the flower and spring of life. Like them, 
youth grow up amiable and beautiful, with a thou- 
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sandicharms and, opening virUes that cause them to 
be.admired and loved; but afi the north witod some- 
times sweeps over the iaurest flowers of spring, blast- 
ing in its course the rich hyacinth and the lovely 
violet^ so the pride of beauty and the glory of youA 
are often nipped in the bud, and fade ere their opeii" 
ing. charms are perfected. Beset with dangers' and 
sunxmnded by nusfortuney the lunizon of youth often 
lowei^s, and obscurity riders dreary their mom of 
life ; or if brighter prospects gladden their path, they 
are suddenly wn^ped in night and involvedin gloom. 
Let no one then, in the vaiiity of his heart, boast be- 
cause he abounds in the j^easures of youth, or exult . 
in his superior endowments: for '^ the days of man 
are as grass ; as a flower of the field he flourisheth ; 
the wind patseth over it, and it is gone, and the 
place thereof shall know it no mwe*." 



APRIL XXVIL 

Return of the Bif'ds. 

Numerous species of birds at the b^;inning of 
wintor emimte to other countries) some in search of 
a milder dimate, and others to find secure retreats 
and owann shelter in caves, holes, and retired places. 
These Inrda return to us when the gentle mildness of 
the spring i^vances; it soon awakens the swallows^ 
and a secret instinct brings back the odiers which 
had traversed the seas to far-distant countries, in 
search of that subsistence and temperature which 
their nature required. 

Their return is generally in such an order, that 
those which went away the latest are the first which 
come back. The air will soon become repeopled with 

• l*saL dii. 16, 
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its feathered songsters; the niditingalewpl again ce^ 
joice the groves with his melo<ty^ the twittering swal- 
low resume her f(»rmer nest^ and the st(N*k again in- 
habit the retreat she left at tlie beginning of winter. 
In a few weeks the skies will once more be gladdened 
with the joyful songs of the returning choristers^ and 
the valleys will resound with their swelling notes. 

Two circumstances in the emigration of birds par- 
ticularly claim our attrition ; they know exactly the 
tune when to return^ and the direction they are to 
take. '' The stork in the heavens knowet^ her ap- 
pointed time; and the turtle^ and the crane^ and the 
swaUow^ observe the time of their coming*." No 
doubt the temperature of the air^ and the natural 
propensity of creatures to produce and rear up their 
youi^> are powerful motives to influ^ice them to a 
change of abode. But beside thesey there is a very 
sin^mar^ and in some respects inexplicable^ mstinct^ 
which prompts them to it. How astonishing^ that 
these timid animals, deprived of reason, should know 
eKactly the direction they are to take, and how far to 
go! Without compass to steer and guide to direct, 
without provisions, they undertake, and finish, in the 
most regular order, a voyage which is sometimes 
many hundred miles in extent ! 

Who marks out to tl^ai their tract through die 
devious air ? Who informs them of die lengdi of way 
they have passed, and of that they have yet to ac- 
con^lish ? And who is it that guides their flight and 
sullies them with every necessary during the voyi^ ? 
M^chever way we consider diese facts, we must dis- 
oover and acknowledge the manifestation of a power 
superior to mere annual instinct; we must confess 
the influence of God, and own the effects of his al- 
mighty power. It is to him the birds are indebted 
for that instinct which they blindly obey ; he pointeth 
out to them the coimtry, and the very trees and shel- 
♦ Jer. viii. 7« 
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UXy where idiej may dwell in flccarity ; be cendncted 
their distant migrations^ and listeneth to their cries 
when they call rar nourkhment; and be who heark- 
ened! unto the feeble birds will never fioisake his 
children^ nor sofi^ die deserving to perish* 



APRIL xxvin. 
The UUlitff ofForetts. 

DuKiNo the winter^ whidi is just past^ many 
peq>le have experienced the great advantage of fo'^ 
rests; whidi have fixniished ns'with fiiel at a time 
when the intensity of the cold was severely felt. JBut 
tiik is fax from being their only^ or even their prin- 
cipal^ use; else why do ihose immense forests exists 
to fonn an uninterrupted chain through whole |hx>- 
vinces and kingdoms? 

May not one aid of their creation be the pleasure 
we dmve &om their appearance? ihej form one of 
the greatest beauties of nature, and it is always re* 
garded as an imnerfection in a coimtry to be destitute 
of woods and tnickets. Our impatience when the 
leaves in spring are backward in appearing, and 
the delist we experienee when at length they do 
open out, proves how much diey adorn and embellish 
nature. Whilst reflecting upon the utiHty of woods, 
we diould not forget the frmts which the numerous 
species of trees produce; for though there are some 
trees whose fruits da not appear to be of any use to 
man, the trees which bear them are always useful, 
whether for their beauty only, or the advantages of 
their foliage and vrood. 

And if we properly reflect, we shall acknowledge 
that those trees which are called barren are neverthe^ 
less of great use; they nourish and support a varietv 
of insects, which serve as food for thoae birds whica. 

VOL. I. Q. 
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afibrd us gaBtenance and the most exquisite dainties* 
The acorns of the several species of oaks> chestnuts, 
and various other productions of trees, are the fii- 
vourite aliment of swine and wild hoars: and have 
we not sometimes known these fruits become the 
food of man ? And they are further useful in being 
the seed which perpetuates the forests. How many 
animals find a shelter and an existence in the woods, 
which without them must perish ! and of how many 
conveniences, utensils, and medicines, should we not 
be deprived, if we had no wood, bark, or roots! 
and how diUl and steril would the earth appear, if 
no trees waved their verdant heads above its surface, 
and if no groves diversified its plams ! Forests then 
being of the most essential use to mankind. Nature 
herself has the care of perpetuating them. If their 
preservation and increase had been abandoned to the 
casual vigilance and industry of men, they would 
long since have perished. But the Creator himself 
has preserved the trees of the forest; he alone has 
planted and supported them. He disperses the small 
seeds over the coimtry, and gives them wings, that 
they may be more easily wafted by the winds to 
the distant places destined to receive them. He 
alone has caused those large trunks to rise up ma* 
jestically in the air, and meet the clouds with their 
spreading foliage ; it is he who has established them 
firmly in the earth, where their branching roots 
enable them to ddy the winds and brave the 
storm; and he waters them with his dew, and re- 
freshes them with his rain ; their beautiful verdure 
yearly returns, and they seem to preserve a perpetual 
life. 

Merciful Father ! thy goodness extends over all the 
earth ; every- where the traces of thy beneficence and 
the effects of thy wisdom appear ; in the fields and in 
the groves, in the wild desert and in the flowery mead, 
thou hast erected monuments of thy goodness, and 
placed memorials of thy bounty; and the season is 
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DOW approaching when I can sit beneath the shade of 
the spreading oaks^ and^ whilst my heart swells with 
love and gratitude^ pour forth the feelings of my soul 
in songs of joy and hymns of adoration in praise of 
thee^ and in celebration of thy holy name. 



APRIL XXIX. 

Pleasures derived from the Contemplation of Nature. 

Nature^ with maternal kindness^ offers to all her 
children the most delightful and universal^ as well as 
the least expensive^ of all pleasures. Such our first 
parents enjoyed in Paradise, and it is only depravity 
which leads men to delight in other recreations. Man-* 
kmd are accustomed to despise the blessings which 
they daily enjoy, and seek for amusements that afford 
them pleasure irom theur variety, and a succession of 
delight from their novelty: while the pleasures of 
nature exceed all others, are open to every one, and 
Uieir enjoyment never leaves behind it the sting of 
remorse, or the tears of repentance. But we are so 
selfish as to disr^ard the charms of nature, because 
they are alike open to the eyes of the poor as to those 
of the rich ; and so foolish as to despise them, b^ 
cause of their cheapness: whereas nothing should 
gratify us more than to know, the same objects which 
cause our deUght constitute die hap^ineak of millions. 
Compared with the noble and affectmg pleasure such 
a consideration excites, how frivolous and deceit&il 
are all those costly amusements and magnificent en- 
tertainments, which delight the rich and please the 
foolish ! their enjoyment often ends with disgust, and 
leaves as its portion a painful vacancy of soul; whilst 
nature, ever rich and bountiful, continually varies 
her charms, and offers new beauties to the admiring 
obser^-er. 
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AU tbe ideiMittres which are tlie e£M8 of art are ci 
^Xt duTftdoQ^ and fleeting aa the dream, the illu-^ 
sioiv9 of which yanish when we awake. But the exer**^ 
cise pf reaaon, and the eyer-vaiTin^ pleaaurea of the 
imagination^ last for ever, and derive new streogth 
from contemplating the works of nature, which call 
forth all the finer feelings of the heart. To see the 
starry heavens, the earth vari^ated with flowers, a 
thousand different landscapes,, and prospects vying 
with each other in heauty ; and to listen to the even- 
ing soQff of the nightin^de wafted on the l»eeae, 
whilst ail nature is retiring to repose ; will ever fill 
our souls with delight, and gratify all our feelings^ 
K any one is insensible to these heauties, and un- 
affected by their charms, it must be owing to his de- 
pravity, or the stupidity which he has acquired fnmi 
inattention. The great science of Christianity con- 
sists m the innocent enjoyment of every good which 
surrounds ua; and he who practises this, possesses 
the art of deriving the means of happiness from every 
Circumstance that does not injure his virtue, his in- 
tellect, or his feeHngs. Beneficent Creator ! thou art 
mindful of us in tms beautiful season, andprovidest 
us with abundant sources of pleasure f Thou con- 
tinually causest new ^rings of delight to open, and 
our hearts are filled with joy and gladness ! If we 
deure to elevate our hearts to thee, to indulge in holy 
meditation, and to enjoy celestial hliss, nature c^fers 
us the most ample means. May we ever prefer this 
exalted satisfiiction before all the pleasures of sense ! 
In these sweet daysof spring, may the enjoyment of 
nature's purer pleasures be more grateful to us than 
the allurements of sensual gratifications, which neiUier 
dignify the mind nor purify the heart f Teach us, O 
Lord, to acknowledge thy divine power and goodness ; 
for it is by seeking to know thee in the varied and 
numerous works of thy creation, that we (men to our- 
selves a pure and inexhaustible source <^ delight, and 
are enabled to e^joy, in thia state of existence^ a fote^ 
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taste of the felicity wliich tfie ligHteous shall ex- 
pOTience in thy presence for ever and ever ! 



A^RtL XXX. 

T^ Glory ofChd seen in the Creation ofAnirhals. 

Animals> instead of being abtised^ should be treated 
-with all possible kindness; and, to enable us to db 
this better, we should consider them as subjects ih 
iwhich we may glorify God. Ail creatures may serve 
Ihis purpose, but none so well as the anikn^ creatioil. 
iEvery plani, tree, £oWer, ahd stone, bears the im^ 
presaon of the grandeur and glory df the Creator; 
but in the animal kingdom it is still mo^e manifeM. 
Examine the structure of any single living creature, 
and what art, beauty, and wondeSful meehanism> do 
we discover ! and hbw these are multiplied, when we 
consider the prodigious number and immense variety 
iof animals, forming one uninterrupted chain j&om the 
elephant to the lit&e mite seen through a miCfoSco|)e ! 
Wnat links, ofder, and relations, exist amongst all 
creatures ! All is harmony; and if upon a superficial 
-view we suppose we have discovered any imperfigctioH, 
We ^11 lioon find it was our ignorance led us to such 
an erroneous conclusion. 

It is not necessary that each individual should 
make deep' researches into the nature of animals, oi: 
that every one should become a profound haturalist ; 
it is merely sufficient to pay attention to what is well 
known and most c<»nmoai, to What may come undet 
the observation of all. We see, f(»r instance, a va^ 
liety of animals formed in an admirable manner^ 
Which live, ftel, and move, as we do; which, lik« us> 
lire subjecit to hunger, thirst, and cold; and whii^ 
ixmsequently stiind in daily need of having their ne^ 
ceiiities supplied. To all these creatores God has 
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given life; he preserves them, and provides for their 
wants; he watches over them^ as the father of a 
family over his household. From this we may con- 
dude^ that God has the goodness and tenderness of a 
father; and if his cares thus extend to animals^ what 
will he not do for man? If it he his chief desire to 
render the lives of creatures devoid of reason com- 
fortahle and happy^ what may we not expect from 
his heneficencer Let the imhedle and distrustful 
man blush for his doubts and anxietiesy who^ when 
abundance is no longer his portion^ despondi^ly aD<- 
tidpates the dread of poverty^ and fears that his Creator 
win sufter him to perish for want. We may rest as- 
sured that he who supplies the necessities of every 
animal will administer to us themecessariet of life. 

The instinct of animals gives us fresh cause to ad- 
mire the Supreme Beings who has so wisely com- 
bined the means with the end. As the instinct of 
animals tends particularly to their preservation^ it is 
most observable in the love and tender solicitude they 
feel for their young; and as the strongest instance A 
parental care^ our Saviour makes use of the image of 
a hen gathering her young under her wings. It is 
certainly a very pleasing sight to see the strong affec- 
tion wmch a hen bears to her young ones^ and the 
continual care she takes of them ; she never ceases to 
Watch over them^ flies to their assistance at the least 
appearance of danger, boldly opposes every aggressor^ 
and hazards her own life to save her young. She 
calls them, and reanimates them with her maternal 
voice; extends her wings to receive and cover them ; 
and neglects every convenience for herself, whilst she 
thinks of nothing but the safety and well-being of 
the objects of her affection. Every one must acknow- 
ledge in this the effects of infinite wisdom ; for with* 
out this maternal solicitude, this instinct; so powerAil 
and so superior to every thing, the chidcens must 
perish, and the spedes soon become extinct. It cannot 
be said that the hen acts thus for her youiig with any 
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understanding or* reflection ; or that she Judges^ rea- 
sons^ foresees^ combines^ and draws inferences. She 
does it from the operation of that instinct which she 
has received from the liberal hand of nature^ without 
study and without application. It is then the duty 
(^man to seek in animals an occasion to glorify Grod ; 
and as our attention increases and our observations 
become more extensive, our knowledge will be im- 
proved, and the pleasure we receive from these in* 
vestigations wiU be more frequent and exquisite. 



MAY L 

Hymn on the Beauties of Spring. 

Blessed children of God ! open your hearts to joy ! 
See the Spring walking forth in beauty and[ gaiety. 
Contemplate tne verdure of the fields aiid the flowers 
of the meadows, whose fruits will soon bring us the' 
sweets of abimdance. Yonder tree, which not long 
since appeared devoid of life and vigour, is now 
decked with blossoms that promise an abundant har- 
vest. 

How beautiful is nature ! How graceful her orna- 
ments! Every animal, mead, wood, and field, re* 
vives, and, together with man, rejoices in a new ex- 
istence. The lark soars aloft, tiU her sweet carols 
faintly die away on the breeze : the pigeons, in many 
a giddy whirl, fly round the flowery plain ; and the 
pmntive melody of the nightingale pours from the 
groves, and amongst the flowers, the soft notes that 
are heard in the vales, or, louder swelling^, fill the 
hilk and woods. Here the fruitful hen guides, pro- 
tects, and sheltered with her wing, the feeble, un- 
fledged little ones, which nature has entrusted to her 
eare. The swallow, leaving her nest, immediately 
i*etttnis to the calls of tenderness, and brings her 
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^oimg^thedeaifcdiMHirishni^t The€(»Bi^riiigrttp 
m juxurianoe, and promises abimdantly to reward 
the toils of tl^ labourer^ who joyfully imticifates his 
future bleflsings. Men plant, but the vivifying rays 
and fertilising showers des^^nd from heaven. The 
heat of the sun ripens the fruits of the earth, an4 
causes the life-invigorating juice to flow from the 
vine. The most humble and abject of the sons of 
men, when animated with celestial radiance, and 
favoured to drink of the living waters from on high> 
becomes the honour of hmnanity, and the messenger 
of the power and ^ory of God. 



MAY I. 

Si^^tem of the World. 

Of nil the parts which form the mundane system, 
the sun is the most striking and interesting. His 
form is spherical, and horn Imn ccmtinually emanates 
an inexhaustible stream of luminous particles. By 
the telescope we discover in him certain spots, by 
which we can ascertain that he turns round his axis. 
His distance from the earth is eighty-two millions of 
miles, and he is one million of times larger. He 
communicates his light to At least tw^ty opaque 
globes that revolve round him at different distances. 
The nearest to him is the planet Mercury, which is 
seldom seen, and little known. Next is Venus, called 
both a morning and an evenii^ star; because she 
acmietimes precedes the sun, and sometimes follows 
after him. After Venus comes om: own planet, the 
external surface of Which is composed of earth and 
water, of nK>untains tod valleys, and its internal part 
ef beds and strata of different substances. This earth 
is the abode of a multitude of creatures, animate and 
inatiimate; plants, metals, and animals. The mooH 
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Tevolves nmnd the earthy and accompanies it in its 
revolution round the sun. Sh^ is fifty times less than 
the earthy and on her surface we discover several hril- 
liant spots^ as well as some which are opaque. If 
the suHace of the moon was entirely levet tne rays 
of l^ht would be equally reflected htmi evt^ part, 
and we could not then cmerve tliese spots, of wnidi 
the br^hter were formerly supposed to be continents, 
whilst those of a darker and more opaque appearance 
Were considered as seas, appearing dark hdm their 
absorbing the rays of %ht: but later observatJo&tf 
have proved, that th^ toe only vast cavities ^^ch do 
not reflect ^e sun's tight so strou^y ; that the liuni* 
nous parts are plain sttperfldes, and those that art 
most brilliant are lofty motmtainSk 

The remaining planets in our system are^ Man; 
Jupiter, and his four moons ; Saturn, and his seven ; 
and Herschel or Georghmi Sidus, and his siit moons. 
Saturn is at such an immense distance fifom the Son 
that he is nearly thir^ yeam in performing his re» 
volution. The vast dominion of ihe «nn, above a 
thousand millions of miles, is but a port of the uni^ 
verse; for each of the fixed stars is a sun, equal in 
magnitude and brillimicy to that which enlightens 
our sphere. Such is the grandeur of God, ana such 
his glory, displayed in these admirable works ; which 
invite us to pay our tribute of admiration, reverence, 
and praise, to die Bdog whidi formed them! Is 
there any thing in fiature more j^rcmer to inspire in 
us eitalted ideas of the Ddty than the a^ect of the 
heavens, nightly irradiated with thousands of revolve 
ing spheres? May we never view them without feelw 
ing tne most lively sense of the munificence and 
grandeur of him who has created all things, and con« 
tinues to preserve them with wisdom and rule them 
with merciful goodness. 
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MAY II. 

Blossoms of Trees. 

Our gardens and fields are now decorated with the 
l^uties of springy and every part of Europe presents 
the most delightful aspect. The eternal word of the 
Creator, pronounced when fie formed the world, has 
produced all these effects ; his all-creating hand has 
again renovated the earth, and in a measure created 
it anew for the jdeasure and happiness of his crea- 
tures. It is God alone who calls for the spring, and 
orders it to iippear. Approach, O man, and try what 
thy wisdom and thv power can execute ! Canst thou 
make one tree to blossom, or one leaf to germinate? 
Canst thou call from the earth the smallest blade of 
fflrass, or order the tulip to rise in all its splendour ? 
Contemplate these flowers; examine them with at- 
tention. Can they be more perfect, can their colours 
be more beautifully blended, or their forms more ele- 
gantly proportioned? Can the pencil of the painter 
equal the warmth of the blossoming peach, or miitate 
the richness of k cherry-tree in bloom ? So far from 
imitating, no one can conceive all the beauties of re- 
novated nature; and if there were no other proofs of 
the power and wisdom of Grod dh the earth, the flowers 
of spring would sufficiently display them. Every tree 
tiiat blossoms, every plant, every flower, manifests a 
portion of that wisdom and beneficence so abundantly 
diffused through the earth. There is an infinite di- 
versity among the blossoms of trees ; though all beau- 
tiful, they differ in degree, one surpassing another ; 
but there are none which do not possess some beauty 
peoiliar to themselves. Some have fiowers oi a pure 
white ; others have streaks of red and shades, and 
add to beauty and elegance the most exquisite fra- 
grance. But all these multiplied varieties do not affect 
their fecundity. 
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From the condd^ratioii of {hese drcomstanoes^ we 
may receive profit and instruction. We may reflect^ 
that^ though we are not favoured with the same ad- 
vantages that some possess^ we should neither he dis- 
couraged nor afflicted. The privation of some acci- 
dental henefits can in no d^ee injure our well-heing. 
Though we may not be qmte so rieh^ so powerful^ or 
80 handsome^ as some are, these are trifling things in 
the estimation of the virtuous and the wise ; for with- 
out them we can he equally happy, equally useful to 
our fellow-creatures, and equally pleasing to God. 
True beauty consists in tiie wcfria of piety, and the 
fruits of virtue. The blossoms of a fruit-bearing tree 
please more than the splendom* of the tulip, or the 
richness of the auricula; because from the one we 
exi>ect, when the blossoms are over, to receive fruit ; 
while the others please for a moment, and are seen 
no more. Let us not then prefer the mere lustre and 
charms of external beauty : the rosy tints of health, 
the elegance of form, and the freshness of youth, are 
fleeting, and soon fade ; they alone cannot secure pre- 
sent peace, nor durable happiness. Those blossoms 
only which promise fruit worthy of God, and useful 
to mankind, deserve our regard, and merit our ap- 
probation. As the beauties of tiie blossoming trees 
hastily perish, so will the youth, now in the spring 
of life, fluttering in the gaiety of their charms. Let 
us then, whilst in the mom of life, and in the vigour 
of healtii, prepare, by study and application, to pro- 
duce in the evening of oiur days, when divested of all 
external charms, abundant fruits of piety, of virtue, 
and of knowledge. 
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MAY III. 

Of the cofdinuitl Mevoimtions and Chan^e^ that take 
place in Nature. 

Motion and change fieem necessary to the pre- 
servation of the ccHrp<Mreal world. If we pay the least 
attention to what passes (m the globe wnich we in^ 
habit^ we shi^ be continlced that the smallest par^ 
tide oi matt^ in the universe cannot be oonsid^ed 
as in a state of absdute and cotitinued rest. 
. I'he earth tiims round its atis once in t1;iretity-fout 
hours> and by this motion all the points of its surface 
change their situation with more or kA rai»dity. 
Under Uie line or equatcn*^ where this motion is pe]> 
formed with greater cel^t^> each body is carried 
matQ than one thousand miles eyery hour^ besides 
the annual rerolution of the earth round the suH^ 
which is at the astonishing rate of fifty-^ei^t thou* 
sand miles every hour. This motion is not percept 
tible^ but the relative motion of earthly bodies is more 
observable. Small streams uniting form greater^ till 
at length torrents and rivals are- formed^ which again 
are lost in the sea. Water is also rais^ in exhala^ 
tions> and fwrms clouds> which produce the rain^ ^ow» 
and fogs : from thtse> streams ate fbrmed^ which onct 
snore enter the sea; and tides, storms, tod torrents^ 
keep th^ water in perpetual motion* The atmo^ 
sphere is not less in a state of rest. Between the 
tropics an east wind continually blows; attd in other 
places, where no agitation is percOTtible, the thermo* 
meter and baromejter pove that tne air is never per- 
fectly calm ; and the frequency of meteors sufficiently 
evinces the continuance of its motion. 

The surface of the earth is also subject to frequent 
revolutions : the hardest rocks cleave, and stones gra- 
dually wear away, or break into small particles ; some 
lands sink down, otha^ are inundated, and some are 



removed by earthquakes. Hills are swept away, and 
Talleys are filled up ; xnarslies are drained and become 
covered with trees ; the depths of the sea are made to 
w^v^ with com; and diat whidi was land is now 
water. Light succeeds to darkness, cold to heat, and 
wet to drought; and bodies are continually experi- 
encing alterations, many of which are imperceptible. 
To these we may add the changes to which animal 
life is 8u1)ject; and we ^all then be able to form 
«>me idea of the continual revolutions of nature. 
HftQ himself is oontinuaUy losing a portion of his 
substance hj the process of persinration, and in a 
lew years is clothed with an entirely new body. 
Thus every thing upon the earth is in motion, every 
^ing alternately grows and perishes ; and to be born 
and to die, is me lot of all created beings. These 
continual revolutions are salutary warnings, and teach 
us that this ^nresent world is not the abode for which 
we are destined. When I consider the perpetual 
changes and constant vicissitudes incident to all ter- 
f^trial objects, I fieel the vanity and insignificance of 
eartU^ things ; and from the frailty and shortness of 
this life anticipate a better and more perfect state in 
a future world. Every thing cries aloud that we are 
omly as travellers upon the earth, who have a certain 
time to sojourn, and &en accomplish the end and re- 
ceive the reward of our pilgrimage. And in -the 
midst of these changes and revolutions, the pure and 
devout soul receives consolation and support from the 
contemplation of an almighty and eternal Beings who, 
though the mountains shake, and the hills leave their 
places, the seas be agitated and tossed by the fierce 
storm, and all earthly bodies return to or&nal dust, 
still exists the same, regarding bis children with 
compassionating love, and assisting the helpless in 
the hour of necessity, and in the day of tribulation. 
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MAY IV. 

An Invitation to seek Qod in the Works ofNatut^e. 

Awaken, O my soul, from the slumbers whicb 
have 80 long benumbed thy faculties, and attentively 
r^ard the surrounding objects. Reflect i^pon thy 
own nature, and upon that of other creatures ; con- 
sider their origin, structure, form, and utility, with 
every additional circumstance that can fill thee with 
love and adoration of the all-wise Creator. When 
thou seest the variegated and brilliant colours of the 
heavens, the lustre of the numerous stars that irra- 
diate them, and the light reflected from a thousand 
beauteous objects, ask thyself whence all these pro« 
ceed ? Who has formed the immense vault of heaven ? 
Who has placed in the firmament those exhausUes? 
fires, those constellations whose rays shoot through 
such an inconceivable space ? And who directs their 
coxirse with the beauty of order, and the harmony of 
regularity, and commands the sun to enlighten and 
make fruitful the earth? Thou wilt answer, the 
everlasting God, at whose word the creation arose 
fair and beautiful, whose wisdom still directs it, and 
whose mercy still operates for the felicity of all maiw 
kind* His hand has established the foundations of 
the mountains, and raised their summits above die 
clouds; He has clothed them with trees, and beat>« 
tified them with flowers and verdure; and He has 
drawn from their bosoms the i^ivers and streams which 
irrigate the earth. To the flowers of the field He has 
^ven their beauty, and fragrance, far exceeding all 
we combinations of art and efforts of skill. All the 
creatures that are seen in the air, in the waters, and 
on the earth, owe to Him their existence, and the 
possession of that instinct which is their preservation ; 
and man, in himself a world of wonders, looks up to 
God as his Creator and Protector. 
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Let our chief care and most pleasing du^ be l^noe^ 
forth to seek for the knowle<4;e of God in the con- 
templation of his works. There is nothing in the 
heavens or upon the eiu*th which does not impress 
upon our minds the wonderful wisdom and admirable 
beneficence of the Creator^ to whom, in Ae midst of 
the revolutions of nature, let us raise our thoughts, 
and pour forth the joyful accents of our love and gra<* 
titude. 



MAY V. 

Morning. 

When Aurora first peeps, and dissipates the shades 
of night, we seem to enjoy a new creation. The faint 
streaks that mark the eastern horizon soon become 
more vivid, and the morning breaks with beauty ; we 
b^in to distinguish the verdure of the hills, the 
opening flowers, and the pure streams that water the 
meads. The horizon becomes more luminous, the 
clouds assume the most beautiful tints, and the charms 
of the distant valleys open upon us ; Uie breath of the 
hawthorn is sweet, the dew-drops upon the flowers 
show the pure lustre of pearls, and nature rejoices in 
her existence. The first sun-beam darts from be- 
hind the mountains that skirt the horizon, and plays 
upon the earth ; more succeed, and the brilliancy in-* 
creases, till the disk of the luminarv encircled in glory 
is visible, and the sun shines in full refulgence ; he 
gains the mid-heaven, and no eye can sustain his 
glory. 

When I stand upon the summit of some lofty cliff, 
and see the star of day slowly rise out of the ocean 
that foams beneath, I feel a mmgled sensation of sub<- 
limity, awe, and adoration; I think of the infinite 
God, the Creator of the sun, and in the beauties of 
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the rifing day tdcaowled^ hit power and wiidom. 
With the lark that cMofiing ia the air meets the 
momiHgy and hy the aweetneta of his strains pro- 
ekitOB the arrival of day^ I soar in thought into the 
regioM Gi f^orj, and hail the great source of li^t. 
The joy and gaiety ai aU nature^ and the natures of 
the craUion^ raise in my breast the strongest emo- 
tions o£ gradtude^ nvhilat my heart swells with de» 
lights and every sense is ecstacy. Yet there are many 
thousands of human beings who have never known 
the pleasure of such sensations, nor even experienced 
the gratification of viewing the morning sun ; who 
prefer the drowsy influence of their bed, and the con- 
fined limits of their gloomy chamber, to the freshnesa 
of morning and the brilliancy of day. 



MAY VI. 

Vision* 

To enable us to perceive external objects, it is re« 
quisite that raya of light be reflected from them. 
These rays are transmitted to the eye, passing through 
the transparent cornea, by whose convexity they are 
united into a focus, through the aqueous humour and 
pupil of the eye, into the crystalline lens, which con- 
denses them more ; and after this concentration, they 
penetrate the vitreous humour, and impress on the 
retina the images of external objects ; and the optiq 
nerves, of which the retina is an expansion, convey 
these impressions to the mind, which forms percep* 
tions and ideas according to the different sensationa 
excited by the object presented. 

The faculty of vision is one of the most wonderful 
pr<^rties of human nature, and particularlv merits- 
our attention* Though the ima^ of external objeeta 
is painted upon the retina in an mverted podtion^ we 
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yet see them in their proper situatioii. And what it 
still more admirable with such a small organ as the 
eye, we perceive the hurgest oljects, and take in the 
whole of their dimensions. F^om the height of a 
tower we see at a distance the numerous buildings of 
a large city painted upon our retina with the utmost 
exactness and inrecision, notwithstanding the extreme 
minuteness of the organ which receives so many mil<r 
lions of rays without confusion. From the top-mast 
we see the ocean covered with a vast fleet, and waves 
innumerable undulating around us; from each of 
which, rays of light must penetrate the eye, whose 
volume is so minute. Or, having gained the summit 
of some lofty mountain, if we direct our view over 
the distant plains, every object that we notice reflects 
a number of rays upon our organs of vision, or we 
oould not distinguim the purling brooks, nor the 
flowery meads., Rays of light not only pass from 
these objects to our eyes, they are transmitted to 
every part of the surrounding atmosphere; hence, 
wherever we pass within a certain distance, the same 
objects are still visible, the rays constantly proceed- 
ing from them, whether they meet the focus of our 
eye or not. 

So far we are able to explain the wonders of vision, 
but beyond this all is darkness; it has pleased the 
Almiffhty Creator to conceal from our limited imder- 
standmg the immediate connexion between matter 
and mind ; we know the image of external objects is 
reflected on the retina, and that the mind takes cog- 
nisance of it, and here we must rest satisfied ; for to 
explain the manner in which we see these objects is 
"Me. 
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MAY VIT. 

Spring renews the Face of ike Earth, 

How great a change has taken ^aoe throughout 
nature] The earth; which has reposed during the 
winter^ resumes its fertility^ and all the creation re- 
joices. A few weeks dnce^ every thing was desdate^ 
and wore the aspect of st^ility ; the valleys now so 
heautiful were buried in snow^ and the mountains^ 
whose blue summits pierce the clouds, were diroaded 
in thick mist. In those verdant avenues where now 
dwells the nightingale^ were only seen witibered 
branches and leafless trunks. The rivers and streams 
which now flow murmuring along their diannds, 
were arrested in thdr course^ and rendered molionkss 
by ice. The little choristers, whose loud notes swell 
upon the breeze, were torpid in thdr retreats, or had 
retired to other climes. A mournful silence reigned 
in the fields, the groves ware still, and far as the eye 
could reach solitude met the aching view. But when 
the first zephyrs of spring played upon the earth, na- 
ture felt their refreshing mnuence, and arose from 
her stupor; joy and gaiety were awakened, and 
lai^hing pleasure banished every care. 

The sun-beams penetrate, the sweet flowers spring 
up, the trees again look young, the budding beauties 
and the freshness of the verdure gladden the heart, 
and its joy is perfected in feelinff the happiness of all 
around. Who can behold sucn a picture without 
emotion, or see it without thinking of the ineffable 
Being that produced it? The Lord breathes up<m the 
earth, and tne valleys smile ; he watereth them with 
his dew, and they are fertile. His presence ripeneth 
the harvests, and fills our hearts witli joy. His bless- 
ing is upon the furrows, and the parching earth drinks 
of the refreshing rain, which softens it, and the seeds 
spring for^. The year is crowned with blessings. 
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and the lireatli of God maketh the ground fruitful ; 
under his steps flowers and firuits spring up^ and all 
fruitfulness and abundance belong unto him. The 
pastures are watered with soft showers^ and the hills 
are adorned with a beautiful Terdure. The fields are 
ooTered with flocks, and the joung com rejoices the 
iralleys. All nature rises in one general song of praise 
and manksgiving to her bountiful Par^it. 

In the revolution effected by the mild influence of 
the s^rinff, I seem to see the r^resentation of that 
salutary cnange which the «oul feels when it yields 
to the operations of the divine q>irit of God. Before 
this it had no real beauty; its faculties, perverted 
and depraved; werc incapaUe of producing the pre- 
dous fruits of ^ety, till the saving grace of God was 
Mi in the heart, when it resembled the earth cheered 
by the vernal sun. Ignorance disappeared, the pas- 
sions were contrdled, and vice shrunk back ashamed ; 
the heart glowed wi^ virtue, and the mind was im- 
pressed with humility, and a firm reliance upon the 
blessed doctrines of truth. 



MAY VIIL 

Germination of Seeds. 

Makt changes in the vegetable kingdom are now 
taking jdaoe \mdex our immediate notice^ whilst others 
are operating in secret, concealed from our observation. 
The grain which had been previously deposited in die 
earth swells, and the plant at lenffth sprouts and gra- 
dual!]^ shoots up. As this is the Dc^nnning of all the 
beauties which spring and summer offer us in the vege- 
table kingdom, it merits some attention. Seeds are 
oompoMsd of different parts, according to the variety 
of species, the principal of which parts is the germ. 
Eadi germ has two parts; the one simple, which be- 
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comes the root^ and the other laminated^ whicb be- 
comes the stem of the plant. The substance of most 
seeds is cmnposed of two pieces called lobes^ which 
contain a farinaceous matter^ and serve as seminal 
leaves to the plants. Mosses have the most simple 
seed^ consisting only of the germ^ without pellicle 
and without lobes. To make seeds germinate^ air 
and a certain d^ee of heat and moisture are neces- 
sary. The augmented heat, and the difference ob- 
servable in the taste and smell, seem to denote a de- 
gree of fermentation ; and the farinaceous substance 
becomes fitted to nourish the tender germ. It has 
been ascertained by experiments made with coloured 
fluids, that this substance imbibes a moisture, which^ 
in conjunction with the air and heat, forms a pro- 
per nourishment till the plant has acquired streng^ 
enough to make use of tne juices furnished by the 
root. The lobes, exhausted of their farinaceous 
matter, gradually dry, and fall off of themselves in a 
few weeks, when the plant has no further need of 
their assistance. 

Certain herbs which grow on the mountains are of 
a particular nature ; their duration being very short, 
it often happens that the seed has not time to ripen ; 
and that the species may not be lost, the bud wnich 
contains the germ is formed upon the top of the plant, 
puts forth leaves, falls, and takes root. When the 
delicate plant shoots up from the earth, it would run 
too great a risk if it were immediately exposed to the 
air and influence of the sun. Its parts tnerefore re- 
main folded close to each other, nearly the same as 
when in the seed. But as the root grows sitrong and 
branches out, it furnishes the superior vessels with 
an abundance of juice, by means of which all the 
organs are developed. At first the plant is nearly 
gelatinous ; but it soon acquires more firmness, and 
continually increases in size. This short account of 
the germination of seeds suffices to show us how many 
preparations and means nature uses to produce a 
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single plant. When 'therefore we see a seed that we 
have placed in the earth sprout^ we shall no longer 
consider it as beneath our notice^ but shall rather be 
disposed to regard it as one of those wonders of nature 
which have excited the observation and attention of 
some of the greatest of men. 



MAY IX. 

Of the Chick in the Egff. 

We are under considerable obligations to those 
naturalists who have made laborious researches and 
investigations into the nature of generation^ and the 
propagation of animals, by which much light has 
been thrown upon a very difficult subject. Nothing 
contributes more to the glory of God than observa- 
tiohs which point out the wisdom manifested in the 
production of the animal creation. The less we are 
able to comprehend the works of nature, the more 
eagerly should we seize every opportunity that offers 
of inquiring into them. 

The hen has scarcely sat upon the ^gs twelve 
hours, when some lineaments of the head and body 
of the chick may be discerned in the embryo; at the 
end of the second day the heart b^ins to beat, though 
no blood can be seen. In forty-eight hours we may 
distinguish two vesicles with blood, the pulsation of. 
which is evident; one of them is die left ventricle, 
the other the root of the great artery ; soon after one 
of the auricles of the heart is perceptible ; in which 
pulsation maybe remarked as well as in the ventricle. 
About the seventieth hour the wings may be distin- 
guished, and on the head two globules for the brain, 
one for the beak, and two others for the front and 
hind part of the head. Towards the end of the fourth 
day, tne two auricles, now distinctly visible, approach 
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nearer the heart than they did before. About the 
fifth day the liver may be perceived; at the end of 
one hundred and thirty-eignt hours^ the lungs and 
fitomach become visible; and in a few hours more 
the intestines^ veins^ and upper jaw. On the seventh 
day the 'brain b^ins to assume a more consistent 
form. One hundred and ninety hours after incuba- 
tion^ the beak opens^ and flesh appears on the breast. 
In two hundred and ten^ the nbs are formed, and 
the gall-bladder is viable. The bile, in a few hours 
more, is seen of a green colour ; and if the chick be 
separated from its coverings, it may be seen to move. 
Towards the two hundred and fortieth hour, the fea- 
thers begin to shoot, and about the same time the 
skuU becomes cartilaginous; in twenty-four hours 
more the eyes appear ; at the two hundred and ei^ty- 
eighth, the ribs are perfected; and at the three 
hundred and thirty-firet, the i^leen approaches the 
stomach, and the lungs the breast. On the eighteenth 
dav of incubation, the first faint piping of the diick 
is heard. It then continually increases in size and in 
strength till it emerges from its prison. 

By so many difierent gradations does the adorable 
wisdom of God conduct these creatures into life ; all 
their progressive evolutions are arranged with order, 
and each one is effected by its own particular cause. 
If the liver is always formed on the fifth day, it is 
from the preceding state of the chick* No part of its 
body could appear sooner or later without some in* 
jury to the embryo, and each of its members appears 
at the most convenient time. 

The wise and invariable order in the production of 
this little body, is evidently the work of supernal 
power; and we shall be more ocmvinced of it if we 
consider the. manner in which the chick is formed 
from the parts which compose the ^g. How ad- 
mirable is that principle of life the source of a new; 
hdng contained in the ^egg, all the parts of the am** 
mal being invinble till they become developed by 
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wannth ! What a wonderful order and regularity is 
observed in the formation of the chick; the same 
evolutions taking place at once in twenty eggs ! Nei« 
ther does changing the position of the ege at all in* 
jure the embryo or retard the formation STthe chick : 
which^ at the time when it breaks the shelly is found 
to be heavier than the whole egg was at first. These, 
however admirable, dre far from being all the won- 
ders displayed in the formation of a ohick. The mi- 
croscope, and the penetrating investigations of the 
curious, have onlv discovered what comes more im- 
mediately imder the observation of our senses : whilst 
the discovery of many things remains for those who 
are to follow us, or they may never be known in thia 
state of our existence. Much remains to be known 
concerning the mystery of generation, which at pre- 
sent is impenetrable to our researches ; but let not this 
discourage us, let us endeavour to improve and make 
a good use of the httle knowledge we are permitted 
to acquire, and we shall have yet sufficient to feel the 
wise power of God, and to employ for the benefit of 
our fellow-creatures. 



MAY X. 

Buds rfFloweri. 

A NUMBER of flowers in bud, and still enveloped 
ia their covers, may be seen in every direction ; all 
their charms are veiled, and their b^uties concealed 
within themselves. Like these, devoid of beauty, 
may be considered the wretched mi^er, isolated ana 
centering every thing in himself; his views are base 
and sormd ; he refers all to himself, and makes his 
private advantages and personal gratification the centre 
of his desires, and the confined circle of his actions. 

The vivifying rays of the sun will soon cause the 
buds of the flowers to expand, andi qviitting their 
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confinement^ open their ripening beauties to the face 
of day. They will appear wim a beautiful bloom, 
and exhale the most fragrant perfumes. So will the 
heart of the miser be opened when the rays of divine 
grace shall beam light upon his soul. His unfeeling 
nature and contracted mind will yield to the pene- 
trating influence of truth, and his heart become sus- 
ceptible of social aflectioi^s, and alive to the feelings 
of humanity. He will then no longer be the slave of 
selfishness, nor the prey of sordid cares ; his love vdll 
become universal ; ne will feel the afiection of a bro- 
ther for the deserving; and his generous soul will 
know no bounds in its expansion, nor suffer any re- 
straint in cheering the comfortless, and ministering 
unto the afflicted. 

When I view the yet tender buds of flowers, I 
think of you, ye amiable youth ! The beauty and 
energy of your souls are not yet displayed ; your fa- 
culties are not yet expanded ; and tne hopes of your 
fond parents not yet confirmed. When walking forth 
into tne fields and gardens, you behold the budding 
flowers, consider that you are in a similar state ; as 
you look for their expansion, so your parents fondly 
watch the gradual unfolding of your faculties. They 
do every tmng for you, and neglect nothing that can 
promote your instruction and advance your improve- 
ment; they watch over your education with the ten-- 
derest care, that at first by blossoms, and then by 
choice fruit, you may become useful to society, and 
be the joy of your parents, and their consolation and 
support in the evemng of their days. Do every thing 
in your power to gratify their dearest hopes, and 
profit well by their instructions ; to the end that you 
may become wise, amiable, and virtuous. And be- 
ware of following all the suggestions of youthful 
fancy, or giving way to the ebullitions of desire and 
the wild rary of passion, which will blast your inno- 
cence, destroy the sweet sensibility of your heart, and 
reader your mind base, gloomy, and wretched. " In 
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the morning of life I flourish like the opening bud. 
My heart beats with joy^ and throbs with fond de« 
light ; I riot in the luxury of hope, and anticipate 
with ecstacy the pleasures of futurity. But if I yield 
to the insinuating poison of young desire, and slide 
into the false sweets of pleasure, my heart would 
early pulsate only to the tears of bitterness, or its 
vital stream be consumed by the ardency of an im- 
pure flame." 



MAY XI. 

Indefatigable Labours of the Bee. 

The season of spring affords us an excellent op- 
portunity to observe the labours and industry of the 
bees ; and the sight of a hive is certainly most beau- 
tiful. A wonderful degree of interest is excited in 
the contemplation of a laboratory where thousands 
of workmen are differently employed. Our astonish- 
ment increases as we behold the regularity of their 
labours, and the abundance with which these maga- 
zines are furnished for the support of their nimierous 
inhabitants during the winter. And still more ad- 
mirable is the indefatigable assiduity and unceasing 
labours of this little republic. Bees give an example 
of diligence and activity which is not only uncommon, 
but has perhaps never been equalled. 

As soon as the last traces of winter have disap- 
peared, they begin to come forth ; sometimes so early 
that there is reason to fear the cold is yet sufficiently 
strong to injure their delicate limbs. Even before 
the juices of flowers which begin to open are suf- 
ficiently acted upon by the heat of the sun to fiimish 
a large supply of honey, the bees collect a little for 
their subsistence. But as the spring advances, and 
in the summer, their cares and activity are redoubled ; 
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in these seasons they are never idle ; they work in- 
cessantly, and neglect not the smallest profits that 
will increase their stores. They are so indefatigable 
in the construction of their cells^ that we are in- 
grained a comb with double cells and sufficiently 
large to contain three thousand bees^ is finished in 
twenty-four hours. 

The work is jointly undertaken by all the mem- 
bers of the republic; whilst some collect the wax, 
and prepare and fill the magazines with it, others are 
busied in different labours. Some build cells with the 
wax ; others kn^id and perfect it ; some gather honey 
&om the flowers, which they deposit in the hive for 
present nourishment and future support ; others close 
the entrance of the cells with a covering of wax in 
which they have j^reserved their winter's stc^re of 
honey. Some distribute nourishment to the younff 
ones, and close with wax ti^e habitations of the small 
grubs that are near the time of their metamorphosis, 
to the end that they may work more securely. Some fill 
up with a glutinous matter all the holes and clefts oi 
the hive, and plaster over the weak parts, that neither 
wind nor insects may gain admission. Some drag 
the dead out of the mve for fear of infection ; and if 
the bodies are too heavy, they plaster them over with 
a glutinous substance, or with wax ; and so cement 
it, that no effluvia can exhale through the coating. 

It is not enough for us to admire the activity of 
these little creatures; we should make them our 
inodel, and endeavour to imitate the example of their 
industry. We have many more incitements to action 
than they have ; we possess an immortal soul. This 
should render our diligence constant, and our appli^ 
cations incessant, that we may avoid the way to ruin, 
and (Nreserve the sure path to happiness ; ana nothing 
more effectually incites to this than the reflection 
that the fruit of our labours lasteth for ever. The 
bee gathers its sweets not for itself only^ but f<^ its 
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masters ; vfaile omr labours in the vineynid of wisdom 
and of truth secure to ourselves the fruits of eternal 
life. 

May we ncrer be slow to do good^ nor remiss in 
performing the duties of our vocation with all the 
zeal and fidelity of which we are capable. Let us 
execute without delay the task imposed upon us^ and 
work while it is day^ for the night cometh when no 
man can work. '^ May we each show the same dili- 
gence to the full assurance of hope^ unto the end that 
we be not slothful^ but followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises ; for the win- 
ter of age and the tribulation of sickness approach^ 
and the nour of death hasteneth." Look to the bees 
for instruction; consider ^eir labours^ and contem- 
plate their works; admire their activity and unceas- 
ing industry. Always busy^ always indefatigable^ they 
rise with the mornings prolong their toils to the even- 
ing hour^ and support without shrinking the troubles 
of thdr ^ort life. And shall man repose in idleness^ 
and lie on the lap of indolence? shall he, endowed 
with the immortal gift of reason, consume his days in 
frivolity, and waste his nights in foolish sports or 
hurtful pleasures ? The period of our lives is short ; 
may we devote it to labour for the glory of God^ the 
welfare of our souls, and the benefit ca our fellow* 
creatures. 



MAY XIL 

Nourishment of Animals^ 

Through all the gradations and varieties of ani» 
mals, from the ponderous el^ihant to the almost im- 
perceptible mite^ no terrestriid creature can live with** 
out mod and nourishment. From the eagle, that in 
bar bcdd-flight braves the meridian sun, to the mi- 
nutest fly; from the whale to the smsdkst worm^, 
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nothing living can exist without sustenance. And in 
fonning these cireatnres with the necessity of havii^ 
food, God has provided at the same time such an 
abundance and diversity of aliment^ that each crea« 
ture may receive that nourishment which is most 
proper for its subsistence. As many different species 
of animals as there are, so many different kinds of 
food are destined for their nutriment; so that every 
oreature upon the earth finds food adapted to its 
nahire. 

In this view we may divide animals into three prin- 
cipal classes. The first comprising all those which 
are nourished by the fiesh of others ; some of these, 
as the lion, prefer quadrupeds; others, as the pole- 
cat, fowls ; others fisn, as me beaver ; and others in- 
sects, as different species of birds. The second class 
will comprehend those animals which derive their nu- 
triment from the vegetable kingdom. Almost every 
species of vegetables is the food of some particular 
animal. Some prefer grass, others the fruit of trees : 
and among those which live upon the same plants 
there is a great difference of choice ; some preferring 
the root, others the leaves, the stalk, the seed, the 
fruit, and some are fond of the whole plant. The 
third general class includes the greater number of in- 
sects, the particular nature of whose aliment it is dif- 
ficult to determine. 

We may now see the propriety of these words of 
the Psalmist : " All creatures look unto Thee, and 
Thou givest them their meat in due season. Thou 
openest thy hand, ana satisfiest all things with that 
which they desire." These cares of Divine Pro- 
vidence evince that eternal goodness which is diffused 
throughout the universe. If we refiect upon the pro- 
digious number of animals which exist; the many, 
thousand species of insects and birds ; the millions of 
terrestrial animals in every part of the globe, that have 
their abode in the forests, in the fields, on the moun- 
tains and in the valleys, in the caverns^ and in the 
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holes of llie rocks^ in trees^ and in the earth; the in« 
numerable shdak of fish diat inhabit the ocean^ the 
seas^ the rivers^ and the brooks ; the infinite yariety 
of insects^ in the air^ in plants^ and on animals; eacn 
of which daily finds an ample support^ and an abun- 
dance of food ; we shall be lost m admiration at the 
wisdom of the munificent Creator^ who nourishes 
them all^ and gives to them severally the aliment 
most adapted to their nature. From this wppderful 
diversity m the food of animals, nothing that nature 
produces is useless, but tends to the support of some 
one of her numerous progeny. From all this we 
may draw a most happy conclusion ; that if God thus 
provides for creatures destitute of reason, he will not 
do less for man, whom he has favoured with the 
blessed gift of reason, and to whom these animals are 
subservient. 



MAY XIII. 
Senses of Animals* 

In every animal the organs of sense are arranged 
in a manner most conformable to their nature and 
destination. By means of the senses they take cogni- 
sance of objects, whether near or at a cfistance ; and 
through them they are enabled to provide for their 
wants, and to shun the dangers with which they are 
threatened. That sense by which animals are able 
to form an idea of material objects by touching them 
is called feeling, which is chiefly resident in the ex- 
tremities of numerous nerves covered by the skin. 

The organs of taste are the tongue and the palate ; 
the savoury impressions are made upon the nervous 
papillse, which are the immediate instruments both 
of taste and feeling, between which two senses there 
is considerable analogy. 
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The organ of smdl is the delicate membrane "wbidx 
lines the inside of the nose; and by means of the 
camificatioQB of the nerves upon the membrane^ the 
odoriferous vapours that float in the air are received^ 
and those animals which require a more ddicate and 
subtle smell have their olfactory organs more perfect. 
WormB seem to be destitute of this Bea6e, as are in 
all probability GA and insects ; though the ant^mse 
df the latto: may sarve them instead. By means of 
smelly animals are enabled to hunt out tiieir food^ to 
sdect that which is most suitable for them> and^ by 
being apprised of the approach of their enemies^ to 
preserve themselves irom. danger. 

Bv hearings animals become susceptible of the vi- 
brations of air ; but the structmre of the ear is not alike 
in all: some^ as the lizard, have two tympanums; 
others are destitute of several parts common to the 
rest. Birds and fish have not that part called the 
meatus auditorius, and worms and insects are com- 
pletely deaf. 

The eyes are the organs of seeing. Quadrupeds, 
fowls, fish, and amphibious animals, have two eyes, 
one on each side of the head. Insects are generally 
furnished with more than two. The spider and the 
scorpion have eight; and many possess them by 
thousands, commonly collected in two cnrbits. In a fly 
sixteen thousand eyes have been enumerated; in a 
beetle, six thousand three hundred and sixty-two; 
and in a butterfly, thirty-four thousand six huncbred 
and fifty. Fii^ nave no aqueous humour; but the 
crystallme lens is nearly globular. 

All the organs of sense are disposed in a manner 
not only most suitable to the structure o( the body of 
the ammal, but also to answer its different necessi- 
ties. To be convinced of this, a few observations 
will suffice. As the eyes of many insects are im- 
movable, and consequently in many cases would be 
useless, nature has given them antennee, by means of 
which they are informed of what would be injurious 
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to them^ or what might otherwise have escaped their 
sight. The eyes of fish are disposed with equal wis- 
dom. An eye that projected far out of the head 
would he very inoonyement to theai^ and we find 
their cornea is nearly flat; to remedy the defects of 
this^ the crystalline humour is glohular^ which in 
most other animals is lenticular^ and much more flat. 
Though eyes are generally mherical^ there is great 
diversity in their figure; and their situation in die 
head is various^ according to the di£^rent destinaticm 
and necessities of the animal. In man^ who sees 
little hut what is straight hefbre him^ the eyes are 
situated in the fore part of the head^ but so <m:anged 
that they can receive impres^ons from the whole 
semicircle of olijects before him. In birds^ the eye 
is so placed^ that it can take in at one view nearly 
the whole circle of objects around it^ by which meana 
they can provide their food more easily^ and are less 
liable to be surprised by enemies. 

The ear of man has that form which best suits his 
erect posture ; in birds it is particularly adapted to 
occasion no impediment to. their flighty and for this 
purpose it does not project^ but is close^ to allow of 
their rapid passage through the air. Thus^ thou^ 
we know but a small part of the wonderful mechanism 
of animals^ we see enough to convince us of the wis- 
dom displayed in their organisation^ and in the arranse- 
ment of tneir organs of sense. And the more m- 
formation we gain^ and the more discoveries we make 
upon this interesting sulrject^ the more cause we find 
to admire the wonders of nature^ and to adore the 
goodness of God. Let us not then treat any animal^ 
however insignificant^ with contempt or indifierence ; 
they all bear the stamp of divine impression^ and like 
oursdves have one common Parent, who is God over 
all. 
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MAY XIV. 

Order observed in the Succession of Flowers* 

EvEBY plant springs up in the earth in the order 
which is prescrihed to it. There is a time appointed 
for one to unfold its leaves^ for another to flower^ and 
a third to fade and die. The snowdrop showed its 
delicate flower ahove the ground several weeks since^ 
long before the trees ventured to unfold their leaves^ 
even whilst ice and snow still covered the earth. The 
crocus next SL^ppeaxed, timidly shrinking from the im- 
petuous winds; at the same time were seen the sweet 
Violet and the auricula. These were the joyful 
harbingers of the numerous flowers that now re- 
fresh us. 

At this period also a succession of flowers is ob- 
served^ and every month exhibits new ornaments 
peculiar to itself. The tulip begins to develop its 
rich leaves and flowers; and i^>eedily the beautiful 
anemone will form its full round cup^ the ranimculus 
expand all the magnificence of its leaves^ and the 
(^ning rose spread its beauties to the morning sun^ 
and flu the aur with its perfuming fragrance; nor 
will the elegant pink, with its graceful charms^ be 
wanting in the beauteous assembkge. 

By the wise arrangement displayed in the regular 
succession of flowers we derive the greatest advan- 
tages ; for if they all flourished at the same time we 
should either have them in excessive abundance, or 
we should experience a total privation. But now, 
that each species has its determinate time and season, 
we can contemplate them at our leisure, and e^joy 
them with greater convenience; we can dwell long^ 
upon their beauties, and examine each singly without 
the confusion of numbers. And by the constant suc- 
cession of flowers we do not suffer fh>m the shortne« 
of their continuance ; for the pain of seeing one die 
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is sdlaeed by the budding of aaothar^ and our gaidens 
during a gneat part of the year present^ as well aa 
attract^ the £aoe of youth and beauty. The field of 
nature is open to all^ and he who pr^i^rg the sting of 
l^oms may gratify his inclination as well as he who 
ddights in sedng flowers and sweet enjoyment attend 
upon all his steps. As flowers suoc^ to each other^ 
iso do the individuals composing the human race ; as 
fiome are bom^ others are returning to their natiye 
dust; and as some are just beginning to be useful to 
4jbie worlds oUiers are leaving the great theatre of life 
wbilst new actors bc^ to play th^ parts. 



MAY XV. 

Zooj^ites* 

ZooPHiTES may be considered as insects partaking 
both of the nature of an animal and a plant. By 
their external configuration^ their remaining in one 
place^ and their producing themselves by buds and 
seeds^ they very much resemble plants; like which 
they also may be propagated by grafts and slip. 
Their animal nature is only known by their sensibility 
and voluntary motion. Tne greater part of zoophiles 
put f<»:th a land of root in the sea and waters where 
they Uve; some, of them grow in stony calcareous 
substances, and others are covered by a shell, which 
resembles horn, whilst many are soft and fleshy. 
They all possess in common the power of self-proi- 
ducing pew zoophites; and whilst t}ie young ones 
are attadied to the parent stalk, they form but one 
imimal ; but as soon as they are sepu&ted from the 
stem, they have a proper existence by themselves. 

Zoophites also multiply themselves in a way very 
jomUfii to that of plants. They form a species of 
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genn containing a young zoophite^ which grows for 
some time on the stalky and^ at length falling off, 
becomes a complete animal. They do not appear to 
possess either brain^ heart, yeins^ or arteries; but 
their whole body, from the banning to the extremity, 
forms a hollow tube, which may be r^arded as one 
continued stomach or intestinal canal. By the dis- 
covery of this humble class of beings in the creation, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, the volume 
t>f natural history has increased, and our ideas of the 
gradation of beings extended. The links between ani- 
mal and v^etable nature are extremely imperceptible, 
and difficult to define. The only distinguishing cha- 
racteristic is supposed to be, that plants have neither 
sensation nor motion, whilst every species of animal 
both feels and moves ; but the shades between these 
are so finely drawn, as in manv instances to be im- 
penetrable to the researches of the curious, who often 
assert for truth, discoveries which are only within the 
probability of conjecture. 



MAY XVI. 

Pleasures derived from the Ctdiivation of Fields and 
GardcTts. 

The cultivation of fields and gardens is one of the 
most delightful of all occupations, and perhaps the 
only one me toil of which is recompensed with much 
pleasure. The greater part of laborious employments 
confine a man to his shop, or within his noiiae; 
whilst he who devotes himself to agricultural pur- 
suits breathes always a pure air, and enioys con- 
tinually the grand spectacle of nature. The azure 
sky is his canopy, and the earth embrmdered with 
flowers his carpet. Far removed from the murky at- 
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mosphere of towns^ a thousand beautifiLl objects pre- 
sent themselves to his view^ and he need never want 
a pure spring of delight^ or real banquet of pleasure. 
S(x>n as the first rays of morning beam light on the 
earth he rises with the lark^ and hastes away to his 
fields^ brushing^ as he passes, the glistening dew- 
drops, and inhiding the fresh unbreatned air, sweeter 
than the rose's perfume. 

The joyful songs of the birds gladden the skies, 
and they express their loves in a thousand sportful 
sallies. Their sweet carols mark the pleasure they 
feel in the new day, and the full chorus swells with 
the praises of the God of nature, whose blessings they 
again receive in the returning influence of the sun, 
in their food, and in the sweet attractions of love and 
gaiety. And surely, no heart can remain unmoved 
amid this scene of joy and festivity ; nor can the 
mind contemplate a more august spectacle than the 
perfection of God in the grandeur of his designs and 
the beauty of his works. 

What contributes to render agriculture and garden- 
ing more particularly pleasing is the constant variety 
and succession of objects always presented to us, 
which relieve the wearisomeness of continued uni- 
formity and undeviating sameness. We continually 
observe a vast variety of plants, fruits, herbs, and 
trees, grow up under our auspices, and assuming 
every diversity of appearance. Nature leads her fol- 
lowers through a thousand flowery paths, ever diver- 
sified by new changes and fresh delight* One while 
we see plants just peeping above the ground, at an- 
other those wmch have arisen and are fully developed, 
and others which are in full bloom. Whichever way 
we direct our view we see new beauties. The heavens 
above, and the earth beneath, contain exhaustless 
treasures and boundless delights. Let those who are 
from necessity confined within the walls of cities 
sometimes emerge from their smoky atmosphere, and 
respire a purer air in the country, where their hearts 

s2 
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may be rejoiced widi a pure and innocent pleasure^ 
and their souls rise np to heaven in aspirations of 
praise and gratitude to the Axrdior of every blessing. 



MAY XVII. 

The Ttdip. 

The tulip is one of the finest formed and most 
beautifxQ of flowers ; the fineness of its shape^ and 
the brilliancy of its colours^ make it the queen of the 
garden. And if we consider that each year millions 
of them blow, all differing in form and beauty, onr 
admiration increases, and we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge that so much beauty and elegance cannot 
be the effect of blind chance, but must have some 
great First Cause which has produced them in its 
wisdom and beneficence, the existence of whidi is 
sufficiently proved by the tulip in full flower. 

Though tulips are now produced from roots, there 
was a time when they did not exist ; and whence was 
derived the first bulb, and that primitive arrange- 
ment, of which all subsequent revolutions are only 
the development, but from some intelligent cause 
which we call the Creator? As much power and wis- 
dom are displayed in the structure of a single tulip 
from which ten others shall proceed, as in tne crea- 
tion of ten at once. Whenever we see a bed of tulips 
then, let us not rest satisfied with admiring their 
beauty; let us also admire in them that wisdom 
which has formed them with such perfection. 

Though the beauties of the tulip are thus so emi- 
nently conspicuous, they lose some of their value 
when we consider they are only to please the sight, 
for not being odoriferous they cannot gratify the 
smell; and when we contrast them with the pink, 
which to beauty of form adds the most exquisite per- 
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fume^ we forget immediately the richness of the tulip. 
And this is the case with tnose vain peo^e^ who en« 
dowed with personal charms set them off with every 
additional ornament their vanity can suggest; whilst 
they neglect, and suffer to remain imcultivated, the 
powers of the understanding and the virtues of the 
hearty which alone can render them aoc^tahk to 
their Maker, and amiahle to their fiellow-^creaturet. 
The heauty of the tulip fadee^ and the pride of person 
is laid low: hut the beauties of the mind remain to 
cheer, to delight, and to instruct, when the graces of 
form are no more; and the virtues of the heart will 
flourish, when the el^^ce of shape and the vigour 
of body are decayed. 

The simple annals of plants furnish us with this 
useful observation, that the more beautiful a flower 
is the sooner it fades* We shall soon see no more of 
the tulip than a dry and dead stalk ; its beauty and 
life only last a few short weeks, when its charms are 
destroyed, its leaves wither,, its colours fade, and all 
that remains of what so lately struck us with its 
beauty is a sapless stem. Thus we learn from the 
tuHp the little dependence that is to be placed on eis/m 
temal advantages; we witness the frailty of beauty, 
and the short duration of life. For like the flower of 
the fleld man groweth up and flourisheth, and then 
speedily withereth away ; his davs are few and full 
of troubles. And may we so live, that when the 
awful period arrives the good and the virtuous may 
r^ret our loss, and the afflicted and fatherless mourn 
for our dissolution* 
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MAY XVIII. 

Reflections on Crrass. 

Though the flowers which the care and industry 
of man cultivate in the gardens are extremely beau- 
tiful, we should know little of the vegetable kingdom 
if we confined our attention to the contemplation of 
flower-beds. Every field is equally the wonderful 
scene of the works of God, and equally claims our at- 
tention. Can any thing be more astonishing than 
the ae&t quantity of grass which grows in one mea- 
dow r To DC convinced of the prodigious number of 
blades of grass, we need only attempt to reckon them 
as they are growing in any given space, and we 
shall soon be satisfiS of theur superior fertility over 
all plants and herbs. All this is for the subsistence 
of various species of animals, of which fields and 
meadows may very prG{>erly be considered as the 
granaries. 

Another great advantage to be considered in grass 
is the little care it requires in its cultivation; and 
^at it will grow and perpetuate itself independent of 
the labours of man. Since the almighty Word of 
God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, whose seed is in itself, our fields have 
been uninterruptedly fertile, and we have known no 
deficiency of ^ass. Its colour is also the most grate^ 
f ul ; for who could have borne the dazzling lustre of 
white, or the brilliant glare of red? If the universal 
colour had been more dark or obscure, how gloomy 
and dismal would have been the face of nature! But 
the ever-boimtiful Creator has neither injured our 
sight with colours which our eyes could not support, 
nor pained it by obscure gloom ; on the contrary, he 
has clodied the fields in colours that strengthen the 
si^t, and please by their diversity : for such is the 
dmerence of shade, that scarcely two blades of grass 
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can be found of exactly the same shade of green. By 
this arrangement of the v^etahle kingdom God has 
not provided less for our pleasure than for our ad- 
vantage^ the proofs of which every- where present them- 
selves to our observatiim : ana may we never pass 
them with indifference or disregard^ but may our 
reason ever be employed in tracing out the perfection 
of wisdom^ and the consummation of goodness^ in all 
the works of nature J 



MAY XIX. 

Sentiments excited by the Contemplation of the 
Heavens* 

What Being can have formed the superb vault of 
heaven ? Who has given motion to those immense 
globes of lights whose continuance is perpetual^ and 
velocity inexpressible? Who has commanded the 
vast masses of inert matter to assume so many and 
various forms? Whence are derived the connexion, 
harmony, and beauty, of the whole; and who has 
determined their proportions, and set limits to their 
number? Who has prescribed to the planets laws 
which, during the lapse of ages, remained imdis- 
covered till the sublime genius of a Newton unfolded 
them ? Who has defined Uie vast circles in which the 
various stars roll in endless spheres? And who first 
commanded them to move, and continue their course 
in iminterrupted progression? All these questions 
lead us to thee, our adorable Creator 1 Self-existing,^^ 
infinite Being ! to thy intelligence and supernal 
power all these heavenly bodies owe their existence, 
their laws, arrangement, force, and influence ! 

What sublime ideas the contemplation of these 
grand objects raises in our souls \ If the space where 
80 many millions of worlds are revolving cannot be 
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measured by our undenrtanding; if we are lost in 
astonishment at the magnitude of the spheres ; if the 
edifice of the universe, which the Almighty has 
fonned, be so immense that all our ideas are con-' 
founded in its contemplation; what murt Thou bey 
O God, and what understanding can comprehend 
thee ? If the heavens and all their hosts are so ma- 
jestically grand and beautiful that the eye is never 
satiated with their splendour, nor the mind satisfied 
with the contemplation of their wonders, what must 
Thou be, O God, of whose glory these are but faint 
shadows and feeble images? What must be the in- 
finity of Thy powers and the extent of Thy wisdom, 
when Thou seest at one glance all the immense space 
of Heaven, with its revolving worlds; and when 
Thou penetratest into the nature and properties of 
every existing being! Thou who hast formed these 
admu*able plans, who hast calculated every thing, and 
weighed all in Thy balance ; who hast establifihcd th^ 
laws of the universe, and proposed to Thyself the 
most sublime ends ; in the contemplation of Thee I 
am lost in sublimity, and prostrate myself before 
tfie throne of Thy glory, unable to behdd Thy re- 
fulgence ! 



MAY XX. 

Fecundity ofPUmts. 

Tnte magnifleence of the terrestrial part <rf creation 
is never more consjacuous than When observed in the 
astonishing fertility of plants. A single plant pro* 
duces milMons of owers. One tobacco plant produces 
forty thousand three huiidred and twenty grains ^ 
seed; and if ftdta this we calculate the produce of 
four years, We rfiall find that there may be produced 
two millions six hundred and forQF*two thousuid 
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nine hundred and eight hillions^ two hundred and 
ninety-three tfaousandthree hundred and sixty-ft^e 
millionB^ seven hundred and sixty thousand grams of 
seed. An ehn of twelve years growth often has up- 
wards of one hundred thousand grains of seed; and 
what a prodigious numher roust spring from these in 
ihfe course of a few years ! Suppose it has not more 
than one hundred thousand huds^ and that the shoot 
of each year contains only five, there would he every 
year ^ye himdred thousand plants which may he con- 
sidered as new. If we add what is produced hy the 
extension of the root hy grafts, &c we shall he asto- 
nished how the earth finds means to support the 
numerous family of plants. 

We must also recollect the innumerahle multitude 
of animals that receive their nourishment from the 
vegetable kingdom; they annually make so great a 
consumption of plants, that if nature had not en- 
dowed vegetables with very extraordinary prolific 
powers, we should soon have reason to be apprehen- 
sive of their total destruction. Sometimes indeed 
the very animals that devour them are instrumental 
in their pn^agation : birds for instance, in eating the 
fruit, men swallow the kernels, which they after- 
wards deposit in the earth without any ii\)ury; and 
whilst pecking certain fruits, they often scatter the 
sQsds to a co^derable distance; and this dispersioii 
is requisite, that one species of plant may not occupy 
a whole field. For this purpose also, certain seeos 
are furnished with a sort of wings that may be more 
readily dispersed by the wind. 

Plants are mudi more prolific than animals; of 
which we shall be fully convinced by comparing them 
together. Plants annually produce many new ones, 
and sometimes continue to do so for centuries; whilst 
the largest animals, as the elephant, the mare, &c. 
only produce one, or at most two, yearly; and are 
often entirely barren. Small quadrupeds, as the dog, 
the cat, ike rat, &c. though much more fruitful, by 
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no means equal the fecundity oi trees. Fish and 
insects approach nearer to it; the tench deposits 
about ten thousand eggs^ the carp twenty thousand^ 
and the cod a million. But if we compare this fe- 
cundity with that of the wild rose^ of the mustard- 
tree^ and the fern, we shall find that these and many 
other plants multiply much more than fish or insects ; 
besides, they are propagated by many different ways, 
whilst most animals are confined to one mode of mul- 
tq>lying their species. A tree may produce as many 
new trees as it has branches and leaves. 

From these considerations we may learn how wisely 
Grod has regulated the continuation of the vegetable 
and animal species. If the multipUcation of vege- 
tables were less considerable many animals must 
perish from want ; our fields, meadows, and gardens 
would be entirely desert, or enlivened with a very 
few plants . scattered up and down ; and had the 
Creator thought fit that the animals which live upon 
v^etables should become more numerous than the 
plants, the vegetable kingdom would be exhausted, 
and many species of animals would perish. But 
from the wise rdations subsisting between the two 
kingdoms, the inhabitants of each multiply in a just 
proportion, and no species is destroyed. Thus, plea* 
sure and abundance every- where surround us. For 
man, the Creator has given to vegetables their fe- 
cundity; and for his nourishment, pleasure, and 
health, such a multitude of plants are produced. 
Their number cannot be exprei»ed, and thus afifords 
an image of the immensity and omnipotence of God, 
who tlurough all the kingdoms of nature opens his 
hand and satisfies the desire of every living creature. 
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MAY XXI. 

Descriptien of the Beauties of Spring, 

" Nothing is more worthy of admiration than the 
revolutions effected throughout all nature hy the in- 
fluence of the spring. As autumn declines^ every 
yalley, every meadow^ and every grove, presents us 
with an image of death : and in winter nature is en- 
tirely divested of heauty ; every animal is sorrowful, 
the inhabitants of the groves hide themselves and are 
silent ; the earth becomes desert, and all nature seems 
to sufler a state of torpor and insensibihty. How- 
ever, at this very time she is working in secret, though 
we are ignorant of the happy principle which is pre- 
paring her renovation. Life returns to animate afresh 
the benumbed body, and every thing prepares for a 
similar restoration. In trees alone, wnat a multitude 
pf changes take place. At first the sap, which during 
the winter had entirely abandoned the tnmk and 
branches, slowly rises in the small vessels by means 
which we cannot discover: it soon penetrates the 
buds, which disclose a thousand wonders ; the leaves 
with their beautiful green ; the branches, which are 
to shoot between the imfolded leaves, with new buds 
attached to them, and'fuU of invisible leaves; the 
multitude of flowers, with the sweet exhalations 
which scent the air; in these blossoms fruit, and in 
those fruits the seeds of an infinite number of other 
trees. 

The br^htness of the sun rejoices the soul, and, 
the activity of nature in the plants which surround 
us is higmy pleasing. Every field delights with its 
beauties and pleases with its grateful fragrance, an4 
every bird' pours forth its varied melody. How, 
^dieemd are the notes of the linnet as it flutters from 
branch to branch, as if to attract our regard ! The 
krk joyfully soars aloft, and hails the day and the 
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coming roringwith her melodious strains. The cattle 
express the vigour and joy which animate them ; and 
the fish in the rivers^ which during winter were torpid 
and lay at the hottom of the water^ now rise to the 
surface^ and express their vivacity hy a thousand 
playful sallies. 

How is it possible that we can so often see all these 
olpects without experiencing the most profound ad- 
miration and reverence for the infinite Being whose 
power is so gloriously manifested? Never should we 
breathe the pure air of spring without such feelin|;8 
being awakened; let us never contemplate a tree in 
leaf, a field waving with com, a flowery mead, a ma- 
jestic forest, or beautiful garden, without reflecting 
that it is God who has given us the shade of the trees^ 
and the beauty and fragrance of the flowers; that it 
is He who clothes the woods and the meadows with 
the verdure which delights and refreshes; and that 
He, by whose wiD and power we exist, has given to 
every creature life, and all the happiness they e^oy. 
As nature feels the influence of spring, so tne true 
Christian feels ecstatic bliss, when after naving hidden 
his face for a while, his God approaches and breathes 
into his soul the happy testimony of his grace and 
salvation. 



MAY XXH. 

Language of Animals. 

Man may be considered as the only animal which 
enjoys the gift of speech ; and in this his superiority 
over other animals is most especially manifested. B]f 
means of speech he extends his empire over all na* 
ture, and raises himself towards his Divine Author> 
whom he contemplates, obeys, and adcves. By the 
faculty of speech he is enabled to make known hia 
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wKDtiB to othen^ and to Tender them subienrient to 
ham interest All animals^ ^Lcept man> are deprived 
<if this faeulty^ hecanae they are destitute of that rea* 
«m by which we are enaUed to acquire knguages^ 
and to know the use of speedi. But as animals po^ 
«8B8 the power of expressing their wants and fedings 
hnr natural signs^ and certain sounds or cries^ we must 
allow them a sort of language^ though yery inferior^ 
fonooed entirdy fiom die diversity of the tcmes whidi 
they utter. 

To fonn a just idea of this> no very kborious re- 
searches or profound investigations are necessary; it 
mUl be sufficient to observe the animals whidi daily 
txyme under our notice^ and with which we Uve in 
famOiar intercourse. Let us examine the hen and 
her diickens ; when she has found any thing she calls 
and invites them to partake of it; they understand 
her call^ and instantly come. If they lose si^t of her 
then: plaintive cries express their distress^ and the de» 
mxe they have for her guardian presence. Observe 
the di&rent cries of the cock when a stranger or a 
dog advances^ or when some bird o£ prey hovers near ; 
<nr when he calls to or answers his hens. Hear the 
lamentable cries of the turkey, and see the youi^ 
brood instantly hide themselves; the mother anxi- 
oudy looks upward, and what has she discovered? 
a black point that we can scarcely distinguish ; and 
this is a bird of prey, which could not escape the 
vigilance and piercing eyes of the mother carefully 
iiratchmg for her flock. The enemy disappears, and 
the hen utters an extdting cry; her anxiety ceases, 
aud the young ones again joy^y assemble round 
their mother. 

The cries of the dog are very various, copious, and 
-expressive : who can witness without emotion the joy 
whk^ th^ faithful animal expresses at the return of 
^ master? He leaps, dances, runs about him widi 
ef^mess; now stops and eyes him with most earnest 
regaid, foil of tenderness and a£fection; approaches^ 
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licks^ sad ta t emm him rmatedly; liien again re- 
aeirt Mb frolicsome gambols^ disappears^ returns^ as- 
•somes a variety of soortful attitudes^ barks^ and de- 
dares his joj by a tnousand playful gestures. How 
dififerent are these joyful sounds from those which he 
utters at night upon the approach of a thief ! If we 
follow a hound or a pointer^ how different will be 
their cries and their motions^ according to what they 
wish to express^ and how significant are the move- 
ments of their ears and tails ! 
' This may afford us another opportunity oi ad- 
miring the wisdom of the Supreme Beings who has 
thus manifested to all creatures his tender cares, by 
giving them power to express by sounds their feeMngs 
and thfeir wants. From their peculiar organisation 
it is impossible for them to utter the language of 
man ; but though destitute of that qualification, they 
are, through the mercy of God, enabled to commimi- 
-cate their sensations to one another^ and even to man 
himself. They possess the faculty of producing and 
varying a certain number of sounds ; and the struc- 
ture of their oi^ns is such, that each species has pe- 
culiar tones by which it conveys its meaning, with as 
much perfection as their nature and the' end for which 
they are created requires. 

How superior then is man to other animals by his 
powers of speech! Their language consists in the 
utterance of imperfect sounds ; they are incapable of 
combining and comparing ideas, and their knowledge 
of external objects is very limited. Whilst man pos- 
sesses feunilties which enable hhn to ascend from par- 
ticulars to general notions, and to separate the object 
from the qualities which distinguish it ; and having 
obtained tnis knowledge, he is enabled through his 
powers of speech to convey it to other individuals. 
Let us then pour forth the tribute of our praise to 
the Almighty for the superiority of our nature^ and 
the great faculties he hais bestowed upon lis ; never 
forgetting that the most grateful incense which ascends 
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to Heaven is ihe prayers of the afflicted for those that 
cbmfort them ; and the blessings of the ignorant who 
have been rescued from the bondage of darkness^ and 
restored to the cheerful precincts of day by the su- 
perior intelligence of a fdlow-being who has devoted 
his days to the cultivation of his mind and the im- 
provement of his heart. 



MAY XXIIL 
Number and Magnitude of Creatures upon the Earth, 

' Tbs works of the Lord are vast and numerous;' we 
skmld have acknowledged this if we had only known 
those which the earth ccmtains; for how immense is 
this globe^ the abode of so many nations difiering 
from each other! and how many solitudes and de- 
serts are still uninhabited by man! What is still 
more striking is^ that the solid earth does not occupy 
near so much space as the water; and if the earth 
itself is an example of the greatness of the works of 
God, how much more so is that diversity of creatures 
which it contains ! 

We find innumerable species of stones, minerals, 
and metals, concealed in the bosom of. the earth; 
whilst an astonishing variety of trees, plants, herbs, 
and fruits, adorn its surface. Notwithstanding all 
the care which has been taken to observe and cls^sify 
their different species, the work is still far from being 
completed. Let us next consider the extreme diver- 
sity of living creatures which offers itself to our at- 
tention ! How great the disproportion between the 
eagle and the fly, the whale and the gudgeon, the 
elephant and the mouse ! and yet the interval which 
separates them is filled up with living creatures. The 
various species of animals approadi each other so 
nearly that it is sometimes (ufficult to distinguish 
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liieni; and yet these are so multi|^liecl» that ^em thf 
fiy to the elephant they form one vast d^ain^ all tb^ 
links of which are connected. On the seas^ lalces^ 
and rivers, upon the surface of the earth and withui 
its bosom, there is scarcely any space that is not occu^ 
pied by some living creature. 

But however great may appear the number oi crea* 
tures which come under our observation, it is not to 
be compared with those which are so smaU as to elude 
our perception. With the microscope almost in- 
credible discoveries have been made, of which all 
who choose may convince themselves. By its means 
we are presented with a new world, which was before 
entirely unknown to us : we there see. living creatures 
whose extreme minuteness the ima^ation can scarcely 
embody, some of them not equallmg in size the mil- 
licmth part of a grain of sand. And it is not only 
tiieir number and diversity, but their beauty and de*> 
licacy of structure, which excites our astonishment. 
What nearly escapes the naked eye when viewed 
tiirough a microscc^ has an inconceivable fineness 
and l^uty. Brilliant particles which art cannot 
imitate glitter in a grain of sand, and particidaily in 
some insects ; for example, in the head and eyes of a 
small fly; and we observe in the structure of the 
most insignificant of beings the utmost symmetry and 
most admirable order: in short, we find millions q£ 
creatures so small that the eye cannot distinguish 
ihem without a glass, which liave, notwithstandh^ 
an organisation as perfect in their species, and are as 
proper to fulfil the design of their creation, as the 
kffger animals with which the ^arth is peopled. 

Considerations . like these are well calculated to 
teadi us tiie knowledge of our own littleness; we 
seem to be lost in this innumerable multitude of the 
creatures of God, which would amply suffice to de- 
clare his power, though the whole numan race were 
swept into annihilation. How immense is the em- 
pnre f^i nature ! in every element are beings created 
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and preserved > every grain of sand is an habitation 
for insects which rank amongst the creatures of God^ 
and are links in the vast catenation of created nature. 
The more we meditate upon the grandeur and diver- 
sity of the works of God^ the more we feel the limits 
of our imderstanding^ and our ideas are confused by 
infinitude. Though we add number upon number^ 
we shall never be able to find a sum equal to the 
amoimt of all the creatures which inhabit the earth. 
Let us then in silent reverence adore the wisdom of 
the immeasurable God. 



MAY XXIV. 

Spring an Emblem of the FraiUy of Human Life, 
and an Image of Death. 

At this season we need not search far for images of 
frailty and death ; they every- where present uiem- 
«elves connected with the beauties of nature. The 
design of the Creator in this seems to be^ to warn us 
o£. the inconstancy of terrestrial things^ and to check 
that dangerous inclination which we have to place 
our affections upon objects which being vain and 
transitory should be repressed. Spring is the season 
in which plants receive a new life, and m which many 
of them perish. However serene are the days of 
spring, they often suddenly become darkened by 
cloucb, by showers, and by tempests. Sometimes the 
morning dawns in the fulness of beauty ; when, ere 
ihe sun has gained the mid-heaven, the lustre which 
flattered our hopes of a fine day vanishes from our 
view ; at other times our most favourable hopes are 
realised, and we eiyoy all the attractions of spring in 
full perfection. But how fugitive are these haijpy 
days, and how precipitate their flight! Whilst we 
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jire eagerly ^ourttog their presence they ^eo^i fironn 
owr gnis^; aiKl thus By the fairest hours of life, 
^veB fts fieetlBg moments of spring. The mormng 
oitm meets us wllh smiles^ and promises us nothing 
hut Joy and hawinese; hut eve the evening cornea, 
^▼en hef<»e we have attained the noon, we experience 
. the desohitiea of misfortune, and the hittemess of 
^^f ; woe marks our oourse> and ai^tibn foHowa 
oi|v steps» 

(^et us pause for a i^Nice, and oonaider the years of 
our youth, which we may r^^ard as the i^ng of our 
life ; how fleeting were the pleasures of our then ten- 
der age! Many and various as they were, perhaps 
none of them now remain. Where are flea those 
happy moments when, strangers to care, we gave our« 
selves up to the intoxicating influence of joy, and the 
enthusiastic rapture of^ unrestrained itnffginadoB? 
Where is now diat gaiety of heart that was wont to 
spa:rkle in the countenance and cheer the admiring 
heholder? And where those roses which once Idoomea 
in our cheeks? We now no longer feel the turhulenee 
of pleasure, the enthusiasm of ardour, nor ^e rapr 
turous fervour of delight, which were wont to Are our 
senses and intoxicate our souls. We rememher thoae 
happy days no more, hut as the illusion of a dream, 
or as some pleasing fantasy that plays upon th« 
imagination, and suddenly leaves us in all the ocm*' 
sciousness of a weary existence. But it is not so with 
those who in their morning of life looked forward to 
the time when to learn is painful, and again to grow 
young impracticahle ; who, instead of expending ih^ 
ardour of youth in the pursidt of tasteless frivolity 
or hopeless dissipation, gathered with unceasing tod 
and unwearied assiduity the rich stores of wisdinn, 
the ei]yoyment of which will ensure to them a mea^ 
sure of felicity, whilst the mere huttei^es that flutter 
in the sunheams are buried in the gloom of obli- 
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Every-where does the spring declare, in the ex- 
pressive language of truth, the decay of life and the 
uncertainty of time. We now see the trees in the 
pide of yerdnre, adorned with their heautiful Uo«- 
soms ; hut in a few days these will he no more. All ; 
tbose tender towers, whose heautiful f<Mint diversify 
tiBtare, will i»erish in the same season that gives 
them hirth. Like tiiete, ihe period of human me ia 
riicnrt, and its longest duration may he compared to a 
^y of spring. Beath suddenly doses our eyes in 
night, even when the crimson tide of health promised 
US the succession of many years. Often the canker** 
worm of disease is secretly gnawing the heart, whilst 
the countenance yet heams the lustre of health and 
the radiance of youth. Yet, though the charms of 
youth are hlasted, as the glory of the valleys is some- 
times darkened hy the north wind, or as certainly as 
the pride of the garden fades; though we fall like 
die rose whidi hlooms to-day, and to-morrow wither- 
eth ; let us not repine nor mourn at our fate ; hut let 
1SS ei^joy all the chiu*ms of spring, and the hlessings 
ai life, which Ae Creator has gracioudy bestowSl 
-upon us. The thou^ts of death can never destroy 
me pleasure of the virtuous, nor lessai the delight of 
innocence and the enjopnent of purity. Far from 
^ling the mind with dismay, and rendering gloomy 
•the heut, the certainty of death teaches us the in- 
significuice of all terrestrisU ohjects, and leads us to 
^repose upon the Supreme Being, in the hope of quit- 
ting a world where every thing is perishahle, for the 
•regions of eternal glory and endless feUdty. 
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MAY XXV. 

Spring emblematical of the Resurrection of the Body, , 

Most of the flowers which we now admire^ and 
which so heantify the earth, were lately rough and 
^apeless roots. This may present us with a heau- 
tifuil emhlem of the resurrection of the righteous, and 
the re-animated state of their bodies. As the roots 
(rf the most, exquisite flowers, while buried in the 
earth, are destitute of form and beauty, but when in 
bloom have a thousand charms— so the human body, 
which in the precincts of the tomb is the object of 
horror and aversion, in the day of resurrection will 
experience a most astonishing change; " for what is 
sown in corruption is raised in incorruption ; what is 
sown in dishonour is raised in glory. ' As soon as 
the first mild days of spring appear, life and joy suc- 
ceed the melancholy impressions excited by the ri- 
gours of the winter, and cause the chilling blasts to 
be forgotten. So will man in the great day of resur- 
rection forget all his troubles, and no longer remember 
with pain the afflictions of his past life. Whilst in 
this state of existence, anxiety lowers <m our brow, 
and our countenance often expresses the language of 
sorrow ; but soon as the cheering rays of a new crea- 
tion shall enlighten our souls grief will be no more ; 
no clouds will obscure the serenity of our days, and a 
h^venly joy will gild all our moments. 

Spring is the joyful season when the earth under- 
goes a general renovation ; if in the winter it seemed 
dull and lifeless, it now appears altogether gay and 
attractive. Every object delights us, and we seem 
each spring to enjoy the pleasing variety of a new 
world. So also .on the day of resurrection will the 
just man be transported into a new and deUghtfiil re- 
gion. The new heaven and the new earth will be 
free from all the evils which now so often trouble us ; 
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peace, order, beauty, and justice, will render oxit 
future abode more happy than the most ardent ima<^ 
gination can conceive to be possible. 

When the heat of the sun's rays has penetrated 
the earth, thousands of plants and flowers rise up out 
of its bosom. So will it be on the great day, when 
thousands of generations shall arise from the dust in 
which they have been buried. As the flowers of 
spring come forth from their seed decked in beauty 
^ and splendour, so the bodies of the righteous which 
have been deposited in the earth shall one day arise, 
encompassed with glory and arrayed in beauty. Spring 
is the epoch of vegetation for grass, flowers, and every 
species of plants ; it is then that every thing which 
has pushed above the surface of the ear^ develops 
itself more and more every day, and visibly increases 
its strength and beauty : and the day of the resurrec- 
tion shall be to the soul of the Christian the epoch of 
the boundless progress he will make in all good ; no 
weakness will detain, no obstade impede him on his 
way in the path of perfection ; he will proceed from 
virtue to virtue, and from felicity to felicity. In 
spring all nature seems to arise as from a state of sleep 
to praise its Author; the notes of all the inhabitants 
of the air swell in one universal hymn to glorify the 
Being who formed them ; and, in the joyful hour of 
resurrection, similar songs shall ascend from the chil- 
dren of God, who have received new life and immor- 
tality. 



MAY XXVI. 

Attractive Power of Bodies. 

We often see two bodies approach each other with- 
out being impelled by any external force. The cause 
whidi iMToduces this effect is called attraction, or that 
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principle whereby the mhiuter particles of matter 
tend towards one another. This power of attraction 
is one of the principal agents of nature : by its opera- 
fion fluids ascend in capillary tubes; and it is in 
some d^ree the cause of the juices circulating in the 
capillary vessels of plants and animals. The expan^- 
tive power of the air also contributes in plants to this 
efiect^ for a portion of air is foimd in the fluid by 
which they are nourLdied. Vegetables are also pro-» 
vided with air-yessels^ which imbibe the external air^ 
and assist the ascent of the sap ; but the chi^ cause 
of this phenomenon is capillary attraction. It is well 
known that a series <^ capillary tubes exists in the 
human body^ where the fluids are in continual mo-i 
tion ; and tms motion is partly regulated by the laws 
of attraction. Many of the phenomena we observe 
in the material world have this attractive power for 
their principle^ and by it is most satisfactorily ex- 
plained the motion of the heavenly bodies. These 
spheres^ separated from each other by immense in- 
tervals^ must be united by some secret bond^ to form 
such a p^ect whole as tne solar system. It is now 
generally admitted^ that the union of these heavenly 
bodies^ meir direction^ the law which prevents them 
from deviating from their prescribed route ; the mo- 
tion of the planets and the comets round the sun^ all 
depend upon the attractive power of that star^ and 
the ^vitation of diese bodies towards him. How 
adnurable is that wisdom which^ by means of the 
same law^ causes the vegetation of grass and the mo- 
tion of the universe. 

All these reflections lead us to glorify the Supreme 
Wisdom. If it manifests itself in the government of 
the celestial bodies^ it is equally apparent in that of 
rational creatures. The Creator always acts upon 
principles equally wise^ after the same laws^ accom- 
plishing every thing with the greatest simplicity. 
But we are often so blind as not to acknowledge him^ 
because we imagine that he only appears in things 
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which poMesB grandeur and briUiancj. When x^ities 
and proidnces are devastated by an earthquake, m* 
undated with water, or consumed by fire, our atten^ 
tkm is arrested ; and in these convulaions of nature 
we perceive the traces of Providence. But why do 
w« not perceive him equally in small things ? why , 
do we not bdiold the marks of his vnsdom in the 
eommon occurrences of life ? Is it only extraordinary 
events that proclaim the power and justice oi God? 
Is it not equally displayed in the smallest blade of 
grass as in the motion of the heavenly bodies? To 
be convinced of the vnsdom and goodness which are 
manifested throughout the kingdom oi God, we need 
not go to distant places, or seek amidst remote objects. 
We need only dvrell on what relates to ourselves^ and 
the particular dispensation of Providence in our ovm 
behalf. 



MAY XXVII. 

Complaints of Men against the Laws of Nature. 

" Why is the human body> from its constituticm, 
subject to so many accidents and infirmities?" Let 
hhn who a^s this question say if it is possible to 
£gure to himself a body which can unite more ad- 
vantages than that yrhich he has received from his 
Creator! It was incompatible with the nature and 
oatenati<m of things below, lliat man should be pro- 
vided vnth a body that was invulnerable. Thou^ 
aome are def(»rmed^ others lame, and deaf and dumb^ 
we have no reason to murmur at the decrees of Pro- 
vidence. These defects are not so frequent as to dve 
us occasion to re^nne; and those who are still dis- 
posed to complain would do well to reflect on the fol- 
lowing truths. 

It is useful to the generality of men that som^ ex- 
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ampks of the defects to wfiich the human hody is 
liable should now and then occur ; for when a healthy 
and sound person compares himself with one who is 
not 80^ he at once perceives all the advantages of per- 
fect and well-formed limbs ; he learns to prize a gift 
of whose value he was before ignorant, and is more 
careful to preserve it. How precious is each eye, 
each organ of sense, each joint and limb— more dear 
to us wan the richest treasure! Our body is more 
beautiful and r^;ular than the most superb building, 
more excellent than the most exqiusitely wrought ma- 
chine ; and yet, inferior as these are, we are far from 
attributing them to blind chance. 

'^ Why are some countries of the earth so different 
from one another; Sometimes cold, sometimes wet, 
sometimes low, at others elevated ?" If thou, O man ! 
hadst the power of forming a globe, where every 
thing should contribute to me welfare of men and 
animals, would thy understanding furnish thee with 
the plan of one better than that of our sphere ? The 
countries of the earth produce, by means of their 
diversity, exhalations and different winds, from which 
results that medium of air, which experience teaches 
us is best adapted to the health and comfort of animal 
life, and the promotion of v^etation. " It is, how- 
ever, incontestable that the variations of weather are 
not advantageous to all men and to all countries." 
But has not the weather which has preceded an in- 
fluence upon that which follows ? and the tempera- 
ture of one country an influence upon that of another? 
Is it in our power to judge of the whole ? Are a thou- 
sand husbandmen to sign for a shower, because the 
continuance of a drought will accommodate the ar- 
rangements of one housewife? A certain state of air 
will occasion in some places a d^ree of sterility ; but 
can that be called an evil which prevents tne im- 
purity of the atmosphere? Should an east.wind, be- 
nefiting a whole country, cease to blow, because from 
its violence some ships are wrecked, and some par- 
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ticular people injured? I« it just or reasonable to 
blame or remark imperfections in a part^ when we 
cannot comprehend the whole ? '* Why are there so 
many noxious animals ?" Does any one think that no 
rapacious animals should exist upon the earth ? Let 
such people reflect, that, by the beasts of prey, the 
number of animals which would be troublesome to 
us is diminished. And it is because many animids 
serve for food to beasts of prey, that the number of 
living creatures is preserved. If these rapacious beasts 
did not exist, the carcasses of the animals they de« 
vour would be rather pr^udidal than useful. The 
animals thus devoured are replaced by others, and the 
population is r^ulated by the means of subsistence; 
nence flies and many insects would perish from want, 
if the animals which feed upon them did not thin 
their numbers. 

^^ Whence is it that the Creator has regulated the 
course of nature by such invariable laws? Is it not 
precisely by means of this arrangement that man, as- 
sisted by nature and guided by experience, is enabled 
to make use of his imd^rstanding and of his powers, 
and become in some degree the worker of his own 
good ? Would we wish to dwell in a world where we 
diould have no occasion for activity ; where none of 
our pleasures could be increased by any exertions on 
our part; where there was no rule or fundamental 
law ; and where the alternations of good and evil, of 
pleasure and of pain, being unknown, we should have 
nothing to render us attentive to the laws of nature? 

There will ever be a number of things in nature, 
the designs of which, and the relations they bear to 
each other, must remain concealed ; and we may And 
some, which, to our limited understanding, appear 
contradictory, and little adapted to the plan of the 
Deity. But in such cases,- let us bear in mind that 
God performs every thing with the wisest and most 
beneficent views ; and when any doubts and difficul- 
ties shall arise, let us say with the apostle — " O the 
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depth of the riches hoth of the wisdom and knowlec^ 
of God ! How unsearchahle are his judgments^ and 
his ways past findi^ out ! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? Or who hath heen his counsellor? 
For of him^ and through him^ and to him^ are aU 
things ; to whom be glory for ever. Amen." 



MAY XXVIIL 

Of the Sins to which we are most prone during the 
Spring* 

Is it possible that we can profane^ by sin^ that sea* 
ton which of all others should more especially ani- 
mate us to the practice of piety ? Is it not natural to 
suppose that in these beautifid days ^yery field would 
be a temple where we might offer up the incense of a 
grateful neart^ and the thanksgiving of a virtuous 
mind ; where every thought^ sentiment^ and action, 
should tend to the glory of our Creat(nr ? But, alas ! 
we daily witness the ingratitude of men towards their 
heavenly benefactcMr ; they see nature renewed, they 
tee the flowers that had cCecayed revive, and a variety 
of pleasing objects every- where attract their notiee^ 
without ever thinking of their Maker, and rendar^ 
ing unto him the just praises of his excellence^ This 
odious vice of ingratitude, the source of much iniquity, 
is most evident at this season ; and shall man, the 
only creature in the universe capable of reflecting upon 
his happiness, be the onl^ one msensible to it? 

It is to such an unfeeling and ungrateful soul thftt 
I now address myself; but I can scarcely expect my 
feeble accents to penetrate within the recesses of thy 
heart, when the voice of God has been heard in vain, 
and ihe energetic and expressive language of nature 
disregarded. Canst thou forget thy Creat(nr, when 
all his works declare hun ? J£ thou knowest not thy 
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God^ tiloa canst neither know thyself nor the world 
in which thou livest Erer^ creature reminds thee 
of its Author; every place in the vast dominion of 
nature is full of the Deity. He manifests himself in 
every blade of grass; in every flower^ and in every 
bird^ he speaks the sweet and persuasive language of 
nature; he addresses himself to thy senses^ to ihy 
reason^ to thy conscience^ and to all thy faculties. Listen 
to this language^ and thou mayest become sensible 
and grateful. 

How dost thou employ these fine days of spring ? 
Surely thou shouldst emeree from thy chamber and 
visit ihe treasures of the ndds^ and the beauties of 
the gardens^ where thou miffhtest inhale a pure and 
balmy air. But beware of yielding to the extra- 
vagance of sinful pleasures; in whose train follow 
anguiBh^ disease^ and infamy. Truly to enjoy ihe 
beauties of spring and all the delights of the season, 
is to observe with attrition the works of nature, 
whilst thy reason infonns thee of the power and 
wisdom of the Creator there dinilayed; thy heart 
will then experience raptures infinitely superior to 
&e pleasures of those who for^t their God. 

Let us now turn our attention to those who in this 
season are the slaves of care^ and fear they shall not 
be able to find the means of subsistence. O yit 
of little faith ! Behold die lilies of the field how 
they grow; consider the fowls of the air^ they sow 
not, neither do they reap, yet their heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Be assured then, and put your full 
confidence in God. Spring is the season of hope, 
give it a place in your bosom ; and when doubts shall 
assail, and fears come upon you, cast your view abroad 
over the fields and meadows, and remember the 
words of your Redeemer : " If God so clothe the 
grass of the field, if he feed the fowls of the air, 
now mudi more will he nourish thee, O thoi' of 
little faith !" The widced only have cause to fear for 
the fiUure; but he who unites integrity to indu jtry^ 
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mnd virtue to intellect, will ensure unto himself at 
portion of comfort here, and ever-during felicity in 
the world to come. Let us then rejoice in our ex-' 
istence, and while we employ this delightful season 
of the year in contemplating the works of nature, 
look up with joy and gratitu<& to him who has given 
us the glorious privilege above millions of other crea- 
tures, of knowing the God of nature is the sole author 
of all happiness. 



MAY XXIX. 

Harmony of Bees* 

The comfort and happiness which bees enjoy are 
in a considerable degree owing to their harmony and 
patriotism. At least, it is evident that their com- 
munity must be immediately destroyed if they did 
not Hve together in a state of \inion. From the ob- 
servations of those who have investigated this sub- 
ject, it appears that these insects return to their hives 
laden with the materials for building their cells, and 
there are others in waiting to ease them of their bur- 
then. They again sally forth, and whilst they are 
collecting fresh materials, those which remain in the 
hive knead together the little parcels which the others 
have brought, and thus prep^e a mass proper for 
building. Others, which are not immediately em- 
ployed in working, render kind offices to the la- 
bourers, and bring them food, that the work may go 
on without interruption. 

The patriotism of bees is not less than their har- 
mony. The wealth of the whole state consists in the 
riches of each citizen; and this numerous republic 
forms but one family, in which is no personal in- 
terest, no avarice, and no rapine: here no troop of 
liees unites to do violence to, or fight against the in- 
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torests of^ each other; no hee is ever found living in 
luxury and superfluity, whilst another is destitute of 
the necessaries of life; nor are they anxious to ac- 
quire more honey than will suffice for their winter's 
provision. 

Insignificant as these insects may appear^ we may 
learn from them those virtues upon which depend 
the repose and the happiness of our lives. In what- 
ever state or condition we may be placed, it is neces- 
sary for us to act in concert with our fellow-crea- 
tures^ and to cultivate the virtues of patriotism ; the 
society in which we live^ Christianity, and our own 
happiness, demand it. Let us cheerfully hear our 
part of the general burthen, and, if it is necessary, 
charge oursdves with ihe burthen of another, who 
from ignorance or weakness is unable to support it. 
And when our duty, our conscience, and our religion, 
require us to make sacrifices for our brethren, let us 
never r^ard it as a loss ; but rather consider it as an 
honour tnat we have been capable of labouring with 
more zeal and success than others. Let the base 

Erinciples of selfishness never find a place in our 
earts; they who endeavour to enrich themselves at 
the expense of another, and to appropriate unto them- 
selves alone the treasures of their country, are despica- 
ble members of society, who have forfeited their dig- 
nity, and sunk beneath the level of brutes. AVTien- 
ever we are in any degree able to contribute to the 
general good, let not the uncertainty of being re- 
warded prevent our exertions; the testimony of a 
good conscience, and the blessings of eternity, will 
sufliciently repay us. 

It is too true, however, that one of the greatest 
evils of life is the want of harmony and concord 
amongst the individuals of the human race. Even in 
this we may admire the wisdom of God, who, not- 
withstanding the want of union, and the disorders 
which reign in the world, notwithstanding the uni- 
versal self-interest which governs men, stifi supports 
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society^ and renders it flomrishing. When a oase^ 
pilot steers his vessel in safety amidst the shoals and 
the rocks against which the waves strive to dash him^ 
we admire his skill and experience ; so when we se^, 
in spite of the wickedness of men^ in the midst of the 
storms and ehullitionsf^ their passions^ the dominion 
of wisdom and the preservalicm of virtue^ we may ad^ 
mire and reverence the eUanal wisdom <^ Him who 
governs the universe. 



MAY XXX. 

Prodigious Number ofPlanis upon the Earths 

More than twenty thousand different species of 
plants have heen already ohserved^ and new ones are 
daily discovered. Bv means of the microscope some 
have been found where they were least expected. 
The different varieties of mosses and sponges have 
heen classed among vegetahles^ and have presented 
to the observation of the naturalist seeds and flowers 
before unknown. Freestone is sometimes covered 
with brown and hlackish spots; the mouldy sub- 
stance which composes them adheres to various other 
matters^ and may be considered as a little garden 
in vegetation, where the plants, though exceedingly 
minute, have visible seeds and flowers. When we 
reflect upon the quantity of moss which covers even 
the hardest stones, the trunks o£ trees, and the most 
barren places ; when we consider ihe quantitv of ve^ 
getables upon the surface of the earth ; the oifferent 
species of flowers which delight and refredi us ; the 
trees and bushes; add to these the aquatic plants, 
some of which exceed a hair in fineness ; we may be 
able to form some idea of the multitude of plsmta in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

^U these species grow up and a^ preserved without 
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detriment to one another^ each having that place as- 
signed it which is most snited to its properties. Sudl 
is the wisdom displayed in their distribution over the 
surface of the earthy that there is no part of it whoUy 
destitute^ and no part enjoys them in too great abund- 
ance. Some plants require the open fields where^ un- 
sheltered by trees^ they may reodve the run's rays ; 
ethers can only exist in wat^; some grow in the 
land; others m man^ies and fens^ which are ire*> 
quently covered with water; and some bud on the 
surface of the earth, whilst o^ers unfold themflelves 
in its bosom. 

The different strata which compose the soil of ^e 
earth, as sand, clay, chalk, &c. have eadi their di^ 
iereot v^etables; and hence it is that in the vast 
earden of nature nothing is absolutely steril; fVom 
Sie finest sand to the flinty rock, from the torrid to 
the f^osen zone, each soil and climate supports plants 
peeoliar to itself. 

Another drcumstance highly worthy of attention 
Is, the Creator has so ordered, that, among this im- 
mense variety of plants, those which are most proper 
for food or medicine, either to man or beast, grow in 
greater abundance than those which are of less utility. 
Herbs are much more numerous than trees and bram* 
bles; grass is in greater abundance than oaks; and 
cherry-trees more plentiful than apricots: had oaks 
been more frequent than grass, or trees than herbs 
and roots, it would have been impossible for animals 
to subsist. Almighty and n^ciful God, here also 
we have to acknowledge the Vonders of thy. Pro- 
vidence ! Thy goodness is every-where manifested, and 
there is no mind so weak that does not comprehend 
that Thou art all-great, dl-powerful, and good ! to 
be convinced of this we have only to contemplate the 
widely extended vegetable kingdom. Wherever we 
go at this season of the year, we walk on plants and 
lowers; and as far as we can extend our view we 
bdiold fields and meadows, coyered with the rich 
bletiiiigs of heaven ! 
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MAY xxxr. 

Plurality of Worlds. 

Pride, ignorance, or self-love, induce some people 
to believe tnat our world is the only part of tne im- 
mense universe which is inhabited; that the sun is 
only formed to give us his light and heat; and that 
the moon and the stars answer no other purposes 
than to enUghten the gloom of our nights, and serve 
as guides to the mariner and the traveller. The con- 
templation of the fixed stars alone is sufficient to re- 
fute this absurd opinion. Tlieir brilliancy demon- 
strates that thejr slune by their own Ught; and from 
their being visible to us, notwithstanding their im- 
mense distance, we are justified in supposing them 
to be much larger than our sun. And is it con- 
sonant with Divine Wisdom, which has not created 
a single particle of matter in vain, that these im- 
mense bodies, each in it^lf a sun, so numerous and 
so distant from our earth, should shine with in- 
effectual light, and not be destined to some great and 
noble end ? 

If they were merely intended to serve as nocturnal 
lights to our world they could be of no use during 
the greatest part of the year. The clouded atmo- 
sphere which often envelops us, and the short nights 
of summer, which are Sufficiently Ught without the aid 
of stars, would rendar them useless ; and those stars, 
of which there are many which we cannot see with 
the naked eye, because of iheir vast distance, would 
exist in vain ; and thdr supposed destination would 
be much better accomplished by one single star placed 
nearer to us> than by millions so distantly situated 
that their rays could not reach us. The same kind 
of reasoning will hold for whatever use we imagine 
the stars to be created; whether for the purpose of 
navigation, or any other use, we shall fall equally 
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^ort of the trutibi^ and mast ultimately be brou^t 
to confess that if no creatures beyeod our dobe pro- 
fited by their l%ht and hcAt^ or if they tnemselves 
were not inhabited by living beings^ their creation 
would be useless^ and thdr existence superfluous: 
but the Almighty has created nothing that is not 
pr^nant with utility; and if we catf discover no- 
thi^^ however insignificant^ on this eatth that does 
Bot answer some end^ how much 4nore must these 
immense bodies tend to manifest the power and gl(H7 
ofGod! 

This conclusion will aiqpear «till more just if we 
reflect attentively upon the solar system. We hare 
«een in a former discourse that the moon in many re- 
spects resembleaour earth ; a»d £rom all that we nave 
been able tO discover of her^ we have reason to be- 
lieve she contains inhabitants. The analogy between 
the moon and the planets lea& u» to suppose they 
also are inhabited ; and> «» eash Axed star has^ ac- 
cording to all appearance^ like our sua, its particular 
planets^ so we may reasoaably 4Mippo0e they in some 
degree resemble the planets i& our system ; and thus 
we see around us an innumerable multitude of worlds> 
each havinjg its peculiar arrangement^ laws^ produc- 
tions^ and inhabitants.. 

How infinite are the works of God ! How majestic 
the starry heaven»i and how great must be their 
Creator^ whose ^ory millions of worlds declare^ and 
whose all-intdligent power ihe myfiads which in« 
habit them, adoring^ acknowledge I Let us unite in 
the heavenly choir^ that whilst incense from milUons 
of worlds is ascending ^mto the God of all power, we 
alone may not be wanting in the universal song of 
joy> (^ praise, and of thanksgiving, to the great God 
of all, the Father of light and glory. How grandly does 
ihe prospect of futurity open upon our soius^ when we 
shall become acquainted with the worlds whose ex- 
istence we can now barely ascertain, and the least of 
whose wonders we are uniable to comprehend ! whenf 
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we shall be initiated into all the mysteries of heav^, 
and admitted within the circle of that glory whose 
radiance emanates £rbm the Creator ! 



Hymn of Thanksgiving. 

Celebrate the praises of the Lord^ and adofe 
hinL £xalt^ praise^ and sing t^e marvellous and 
wonderful works of your Creator, all ye whom he has 
made capable of enjoying them! For great is his 
pow» who has created the heaven and all its hosts, 
whose beauty and splendour announce the glory of 
the Parent of light and life; the imiverse dedares it, 
and the e^e is never weary with eontemplating that 
}n which it continually discovers new beauties. But 
the e^e alone does not enjoy these pleasures; the 
beauties of nature speak to we soul, and fill it wi^ 
capture. 

O pan, is there ai blade of grass, a leaf, or a grain 
of dust, which does not proclaim to thee, the council 
of the strong God? How rich is He in power and 
beneficeojc^l but, alas! how. often does He find thee 
insensible ; thy heart is hardened, and thy eye turns 
away from his works ! Yet for thee His creative hand 
has diffused life and beauty through all things; for 
thee He has created, preserved, and adorned so many 
different beings which Uiou beholdest in the gaitlen 
of nature. 

Thy God has need of noihii^: it is for thjr hap- 
pinesi^ that he has divemfied we creation with so 
many charms, and that he has endued thee with an 
intelligent, immortal souL Why then wilt thou seek 
happiness in that which is fake and deceitful? Turn 
thine eye to thy God; from him thou wilt derive 
true fehcity : enjov the blessings which he gives thee, 
and repentance will never follow the enjoyment 
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JUNE L 

J>ifference between the Works of Nature and of Art, 

When we compare the works of nature with those 
of art^ we find that the former infinitely surpass the 
latter. And when we consider that the works of art 
4Ure merely imitations from nature^ ih&ce can he no 
douht entertained on the suhjeet. The nearer an 
artist approaches to nature the more perfect is his 
work; he can invent nothing that is new^ and his 
most sanguine hopes are to imitate natmre^ which is 
rich and various^ whilst the variety of art is soon at 
an end^ and her resources quickly exhausted. The king- 
xlom of nature is almost unlimited ; wp may every- 
where find treasures inexhaustihle^ and 8t(»res without 
«nd; her minutest ohjects are worthy of observation, 
and whether we examine a stone^ a plant, or an 
animal^ we shall find that they contain beauties which 
oaptivate, and perfections which astonish. The works 
o£ art, on the contrary, are soon exhausted: if we 
jscrutinise them with the eye of critical nicety, we dis- 
cover faults which we did not expect, and imperfec- 
tions which we did not imagine; our admiration 
ceases, jsmd we turn from them without delight. 

The works of art, and the proudest monuments of 
human skill, are mouldering in the dust, whilst those 
of nature continue in the vigour of youth and the 
freshness of beauty. The advantage of the latter in 
structure, over the former^ is^ not less evident ; who- 
ever compares the mechanism of the most ingenious 
machine with that of animals,, will be amazed with 
the one, whilst he considers the other as a mere 
bauble, or toy. To take the human bodv as an ex- 
ample : how wonderfully is it organised .' The per- 
fect and r^uiar structure of the muscles, each one 
admirably adapted to its particular use ; the circula-' 
tion of tne blood; the complicated variety of mo^ 

u2 
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tions ; tte symmetry of the limbs^ and the diversity 
of the functions; all dii^laj the most abundant 
proofs of the works of an Artificer^ in comparison of 
which those of man are <^ le:^ account than the dust 
in the balance.. 

It would be useless to weary the reader with more 
"obserrations to prove a self-evident fact: for^ though 
^ich is the d^ravity of human nature^ that our self* 
•love niduces> us to prefer our own productions to 
those of tmothar;^ and liie taste of some men is so 
vitiated that they are disposed to diisr^ard^ and con«- 
aider with indifference^ whatever is not produced by 
human industry and human ingenuity; few would 
be found so hardy as to expose their foUy, and evince 
^eir total destitution of feeling, by asserting the puny 
efSofttM of art to be superior to the rolling of the bil- 
lows^ the cloud-capt mountains^ and the smiling ver- 
dure of the valleys, together with all tiiose stupendous 
and beautiM works that the ever- varying face of na- 
ture continually {n-esents, the study of which yields 
de%ht and joy inefikbfe. M^lulst it expandfs the 
mind, it renders the heart susceptible of all those 
feelings whidi raise i!he dignity of human nature, 
and i^vance it nearer to that Beins who is the 
ISouree of all mercy and goodness; wnom the more 
we contemplate the more we desire to imitate; and 
the more we imitate the more fitted we become for 
the blessed realms «f peace^ and the practice of every 
virtue. 



JUNE II. 

Leaves of Trees* 

Lexvfs, the ornament of trees, are one of the chi^ 
beauties of nature. Our impatience to see them bod 
m. ike spring, and our joy when they appear^ suf* 



*ficiently declare how mitcb ^e consider them the 
pride of our gardens^ fields^ and woods. What a 
grateftd shade they form in the hot days of summer, 
when^ retreating from the ferrent rays of the sun, 
we repose on the banks of some clear stream beneath 
the overhanging trees ! Yet this is the least of the 
advantages which the leaves of trees afibrd. We have 
t>nly to consider their wonderful structure^ to be con- 
vinced that they are formed to- answer much more 
important purposes. Each leaf has certain vessels, 
wMch^ being closely compressed at the extremity of 
the stalk, extend themselves like ribs on the interior 
part of die leaf, and ramify in various directions; 
and every leaf contains also an astonishing number 
of -pores. In one species of box, called Palma Cereris, 
one hundred and seventy-two thousand pores have 
been enumerated on one side of the leaf. In the 
open air the leaves turn their upper surface towards the 
SKy, and the under towards the earth, or the interior 
part of the plant. To what purpose could this par- 
ticular arrangement conduce, if leaves had no other 
iue than that of ornamenting trees, and affording an 
agreeable shade ? Surely the Creator had something 
more important in view. 

Leaves are instrumental to the nutrition of plants, 
by imlnbing through iheir pores the humidity of the 
atmosphere, which they communicate to the whole 
plant. How admirable is the wisdom of their or- 
ganisation ! By its means, plants in dry seasons do not 
run the hazard of being deprived of moisture ; they 
receive a plentiful supply of refreshing dew, which, 
faUing upon the upper leaves^ drc^ from them upon 
the lower oWs, so that all receive a portion, and none 
of the invigorating juice is lost. It appears from 
various experiments, that plants perspire to a con- 
siderable amount, and the leaves have been ascer- 
tained to be the chief organs of this function. They 
also contribute to introduce into the interior of the 
plant the air of which it is in want^ as well as to ex- 
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tricate that which it has used ; and they tend to ib& 
Dreservation of the buds which are to bloom the foU 
lowinff year; hence manv trees^ when stripped of 
their leaves^ wither and die. TTiis frequently hap- 
pens to the mulberry-tree;, whose leaves are taken to 
feed silk-worms; and this is the reason why the 
grapes never arrive at maturity, when the vine haa 
been stripped of its leaves in summer. 

We may make another remark upon this subject, 
which throws some light on the manner in which 
plants acquire their ^adual growth. The inferioF 
surface of leaves, which is turned towards the earth, 
is always of a paler eolour and less shining appear- 
ance, and is more rough and spongy than the upper 
surface. This peculiarity enables it more effectually 
to imbibe the dew which exhales from the earth, and 
to distribute it with more facility and abundance to 
the whole plant. The leaves turn to that part whence 
they receive the most nourishment ; hence We observe 
the leaves of certain plants hang very low. The 
leaves of trees which grow on a steep mountain take 
a perpendicular direction, by which they are able to 
acquire the necessary d^ree of humidity. 

We have here fresh cause to admire the supreme 
wisdom of God, and we may henceforth consider die 
leaves of trees in another point of view. When we 
were ignorant of their structure, and of the iinport* 
.ant ends that they answered, it was not extraordmary 
that we saw them with indifference. But now that 
we know each leaf displays evident marks of Divine 
Power, and is an organ of fertility, it will be im- 
possible to view them again with inattention or db* 
resard; and whenever we see them we shall acknow- 
ledge that every thing, even the least object of 
joature, has been arranged by the wisdom of the 
Creator*. 

♦ From the experiments of certain chemists it appears^ 
.that, diuin^ the day, the leaves of plants absorb carbonic add 
gas, which is necessary for the nutrition and growth of plants 
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JUNE III, 

Vivifying Power of the Sun* 

When first the sun awakens the morn^ joy and se- 
renity are difiused over the soul. The heat and bril-> 
liancy of the great luminary of day communicate to 
man the chemulness and activity hy which he is 
enabled to fulfil the yarious duties of his vocation, 
and enjoy the endearments of social life. The in- 
dolence and mental depression which often during the 
winter rendered us incapable of action, are now dis- 
sipated; we feel more pleasure in our existence, and 
perform our duties with greater ease and comfort. 
How could it be otherwise, when we witness the uni- 
versal joy that the sun communicates to the world, 
and when we see every thing around us affected by 
his all- vivifying rays? He animates every creature, 
and rejoices them by his genial influence; milliona 
of brilliant insects awaken and sport in his rays ; the 
birds tune their music to his praises, and every thing 

and they exhale moisture and oxygen gas ; it is further pfoved 
hf Senebier, that the oxygen gas emitted by the hkrea of 
luants depends on the presence of carbonic acid gas, which 
the leases first absorb and afterwards decompose, and then 
give out the oxygen while they retain the carbon; these 
(merations require the influence of light, which also is essen- 
tial to the green colour of plants, for when they vegetate in 
the dark they are entirely white. During the night, leaves 
perfox^n quite opposite functions ; fbr they then absorb mois- 
ture and oxygen gas, and emit carbonic add gas. Another very 
important function of leaves, is the power which they have of 
oonverting the sap into a different fliud ; it is completely as- 
eertained, that the tap ascends to the leaves, where it under- 
goes certain changes, and there becomes a fluid, which is in- 
strumental in forming the different parts of plants, as the 
cbyle converted into blood is in forming those of animals* 
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which breathes rejoices at his appearance. Every 
where the joyful efiecU of his influence are felt : he 
causes the sap to rise iti trees^ plants^ and vegetables ; 
he unfolds the young leftves^ and gives to the flowers 
their sweet. charms; he forms the fruits^ f;ives them 
thdr beautiful hue^ md hastens their maturity. Ae 
difllises light and life throt^ottt the creation^ and 
without him all nature would languish and die. 

The influence of the sun is not only manifest upon 
the surface of the globe; it reaches the depths of 
caverns^ penetrates monniains^ is felt within lihe 
ocean, and produces various and important changes 
on animals, plants, and minerakj whether above or 
beneath the surface of the eurth. 

When we eonsid^ these mlutary effects of the sun, 
it is natural to reflect upon the n^serable state in 
which we i^ould be if deprived of hw- l%ht and heat. 
Without hhn our earth would be a fltml and life- 
less mass, void of ord^ or beau^i the trees could 
not unfold their leaves, nor the plants their flowers; 
the meadows would languish without verdure, and 
the fields without harvests ; and all nature would pre^ 
sent one wild aspect of steril deformity. Such waa 
the state of the moral world before the vivifying powier 
of Christ difiused life and consolation over the hearts • 
of men, and, b}' the purity and force of his light, dis-' 
pelled the gloom of ignorance, and the shade of mental 
darkness, that held in bondage the soul. 

The sun's vivifying rays emanating from him in all 
directions, may he considered as an emblem of the 
happy influence of a truly good man, who scatters 
joy and blessings on all around him. He strengtheneth 
the weak, cheereth the afflicted, instructeth the ig- 
norant, and relieveth the poor. Such a being is a 
noble example of what virtue and human nature is' 
capable; and may we each, according to our station- 
and d^ree, endeavour to imitate such a character 
wiA fuU purpose of heart: it is in the power of each 
individual to become better, and the longer we refrain 
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from iniquity, the more easy is the path to virtue. 
Let us each labour for our mutual improvement, and 
unpart to those who are in want a portion of the bless* 
11^ which we are favoured to receive : our days will 
then glide on imperceptibly; our hearts, estranged 
from every sordid care and base passion^ wttl be the 
seat of love, of peace, and of joyful lumnony ; and 
when our last hour shall arrive, we shall calmly re- 
pose in humble confidence on ihe bosom of ovx God, 
amid the prayers and blessings of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures. 



JUNE IV. 

Desires of the Soul unlimited. 

Let us employ a few moments in reflecting on our' 
own particular state ; and certainly the consideration ' 
of our immortal soul has the first claim to our atten- 
tion, as more nearly concerning us than any thing 
this world can afford. Whatever satisfaction we' 
inay feel in contemplating the objects of the material 
world, is infinitely short of that which we derive' 
from meditating upon the nature and faculties of the 
soul. The contemplation of external objects which 
the traveller meets with on his way is doubtless' 
highly pleasing, because he requires recreation and 
amusements in his pilgrimage ; but by the contempla- ' 
tion of spiritual ofgects we are led to the considera- 
tion of tne immortality of the soul, and the endless' 
felicity of the righteous in the world to come. Let' 
us often reflect upon the desires which are impressed 
on our souls. Experience convinces us that our desire 
for knowledge can never be satisfied ; as soon as we 
have made one discovery, we thirst after more in-^ 
formation, and, in proportion as our ignorance di- 
minishes, we wish for more knowledge. Our desires 
are insatiate, and when we at length enjoy what we 
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, most ardently longed for^ new wishes spring up^ and 
the desire of receiving additional blessings accom- 
panies us from infancy to the grave. 

From all this we may infer, that^ as no external 
object gratifies us long, as our desires never end with 
ei\joyment, and nothing present is entirely satisfac- 
tory, but iti&t we are continually looking for future 
blessings without ever being fully gratified, there is a 
state of existence beyond the present, the desire of 
which is so strongly implanted in our souls, that 
nothing short of it completely satisfies us. Can any 
one suppose that man should be the only creature 
upon tne earth which possessed a faculty, without 
the power of obtaining the end for which that faculty 
was given him ? or that man alone should possess an 
instinct whose instigations he could not satisfy ? This 
indeed would render his condition more pitiable than 
that of the brutes ; for when an animal of that de- 
scription is hungry or thirsty, it finds aliment to sup- 
ply its wants: we see the silk- worm ^in its cone, 
and shut itself up within it till it comes forth a new 
creature ; and we see birds lay ^gs ; but would these 
things happen if it were not Signed for the pre- 
servation of their species ? If then our existence was 
limited to the short span of this present life, why are 
implanted in our souls desires boundless as infinitude^ 
and inclinations whidi nothing earthly can gratify? 
And why have we faculties wmch are ever grasping 
at something beyond their reach? Surely the great 
Author of nature has never given us such desires 
without some wise and noble end, much less has he 
endowed us with them that they may be our tor- 
mentors. 

Gracious God ! my soul feels Thy sweet influence, 
and loves Thee above all other things. It ampires to 
imitate thy perfection, and unite itself unto Thee for 
ever; it can soar above all terrestrial objects, and 
continue its lofty flight till it reaches Thy throne. 
And can this soul^ tnis principle of power aod ilW 
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teUigence^ the emanation of the Ddty^ ever be anni- 
hilated? Were that the case^ vain would be our 
knowledge^ and fruitless our love of God. For the 
utmost stretch of human attainment is very little ; 
the highest degree of perfection which man can 
possibly acquire is very mferior^ and infinitely riiert 
of what he conceives. Doubtless^ then^ all tne ex^ 
cellence which we are permitted to possess upon the 
earthy and all the intelligence which we are enabled 
to attain^ are but the foreruimers of that endless 
felicity the hope of which cheers *^very heart. 

From these considerations we may learn something 
of our fiiture destination. We now see that the de- 
sire of increasing in wisdom and virtue, and the widi 
of always apjproximating nearer to God, the Source 
of all perfection, are not accidental, or given us in 
vain; we now know, that the happiness which our 
imagination could anticipate but not ienjoy in this 
state of being, will be the endless reward of the just ; 
and we are now convinced, that those favoured mo- 
ments in which the love of God warmed our hearts, 
when all the blessings of heaven opened before our 
view, and when we so ardently longed after perfec- 
tion, were not useless, nor without efficacy. We are 
continually advancing towards perfection; and the 
more earnest and unremitting are our endeavours, 
the nearer shall we attain to it ; no faculties of the 
soul are useless, and the more they are exercised the 
greater will be their powers. Let us then rejoice in 
our immortality, and ascend from what is visible to 
what is invisible. Let us in the midst of pleasure^ 
when surrounded with all that this world can afibrd,^ 
when animated bv hope, and in the enjoyment of 
every blessing which the most favoured cmldren of 
humanity are permitted to receive, lift up our souls 
to heaven, and reflect upon the purity of God, that 
we may be preserved from the allurements of sense, 
and not debase our faculties by pursuits beneath the 
dignity of human nature, and incompatible with th^ 
§acred duties of Christianity. 
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JUNE V. 

Utility of Rivers* 

When we calculate the space which rivers occupy, 
we find that it takes up a considerable part of the 
earth. Let those who are discontented with thi» 
arrangement^ and imagine that it would he more 
beneficial if the rivers had been fewer and the land 
more abundant, consider with what wisdom and beau- 
tiful proportion the Creator has formed the globe, 
and they will then doubtless be ready to acknowledge 
that the rivers have not been distributed upon the 
earth without the wisest views, and an evident utility 
to man, and every living creature. 

First, we may observe, that river-water supplies a 
very wholesome beverage. Spring or pump water, 
when it has remained long under the earth without 
agitation, detaches and dissolves, or holds suspended, 
particles of matter which may be injurious to our 
system; but river- water, which is continually eva»- 
porating, and constantly undergoing agitation, refines 
Itself from all impurities, and becomes the most salu- 
brious drink for men and beasts. 

This is far from being the only use of rivers; dd 
we not owe to them the neatness, salubrity, and com- 
fort, of our dwelling, as well as the fertility of our 
fields? Our habitations are always unhealthy when 
surrounded by marshes and stagnant waters, or when 
a drought is produced in consequence of the want of 
water. The smallest river is refreshing, and cools 
the air; whilst the earth is rendered more fertile. 
What an astonishing difference is observed between 
i country watered by various streams, and one to 
which nature has denied this blessing! The one is 
dry, barren, and desert; the other ^urishes like a 
garden, where woods, valleys, meadows, and fields, 
present every variety of beauty. A river meandering 
through a country carries with it refreshment, abund- 
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AnbCe^ aad prcMipeii^; and not <»ily irrigates the roota 
of plants^ but fertiHses the earth by frequent inunda* 
lions and continual evaporation. 

Surely then no one can be so inattendve and un* 
grateful as not to acknowledge the advantage of rivers^ 
fleeing that they aze the source of such numerous bless- 
ings; If by mean» of rivers^ merchandise could not 
be floated through every part of a kingdom^ ccmw 
merce would be impeded; without their assistance 
ihe madiinary of numerous manufactories would be 
«toppedj agriculture would suffer^ and the tables of 
ihe luxurious would be deprived of many of ^eir 
4elicacies. The only inconvenience of rivers is their 
bdng sometmiesi suli^ect to inundations^ which ocdu- 
aion very considerable damage: but this^ compared 
with their many advantages^ is trifling; inundations 
do not happen very often; they seldom extend far; 
«nd whatever temporary losses they may occasion^ 
they amply indemnify by enriching and fertilising 
the land. Thu» the consideration of riv«rs will oour 
vince the attentive observer, that the Divine goodness 
is manifested through all nature, in the ocean, and in 
the rivers of water, equally as upon the solid earth. 
We find every thing conduces to our happiness and 
advantage ; and if we were deprived of any one of 
ihe blessings we now enjoy, part, of our o^mfort and 
felicity wo^d be taken away. 



JUNE VI. 

Diversity of Flowers*' 

When we consider the prodigious number of 
flowers produced in the spring, summer, and autumn, 
we cannot but be astcmished ; and their variety is 
not less remarkable: to produce so great a number 
required the agency of a Divine Power, and to fflect 
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such a diyersity demanded that power to be exercised 
irith a wisdom equally admirable. If they bore an 
exact resemblance to each otha* in their structure^ 
form^ dimension^ and colours^ we should be wearied 
with their imiform sameness; if the summer pro- 
duced no other plants and flowers than such as we 
had already enjoyed in the springs we should soon be 
tired of viewing them^ and we i^ould n^lect their 
culture. 

It may therefore be r^arded as a proof of the 
Divine Goodness^ that the productions of the ve- 
getable kingdom are so pleasingly diversified^ and that 
such a variety of new charms is continually added to 
their perfections. This diversity not only takes place 
in the different classes and genera of plants^ but may 
be observed in each individual: thus^ the genus of 
the carnation differs in abearance from that of the 
rose^ the rose from the tulip^ and the tulip from the 
auricula; and each individual rose^ tullp^ or carna- 
tion, has its peculiar character displayed m its struc«^ 
ture, size, or beauty — ^we can scarcely select two 
lowers that are precisely similar in every respect, 
each one having peculiar beauties, though both are 
individuals of the same plant. 

If we examine a ^ower-bed, we shall find some of 
the flowers of an ertraordinary height, towering above 
the rest; others are of a middling size; and some 
just raise their heads above the earth. Some have 
the richest and most brilliant colours; others are 
more simple and plain: some perfume the air with 
the most exquisite fragrance; whilst others only 
please by the beauty of their tints or the delicacy of 
their form. The variations in flowers are not less re- 
markable in the different seasons of the year : thus, 
in spring, when men leave the close confinement of 
towns to enjoy the charms of the country, the blos- 
soms are seen in full bloom and beauty ; as summer 
advances thousands of flowers offer themselves to 
'the admiring spectator, and one species succeeds an- 
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other in a r^ular and defined order. MHien at 
len^ winter arrives^ it brings with it other plants, 
which^ though they may not be so pleasing to the 
eve^ are not the less useful. Amongst vc^tables 
tnere is still more variety. What a diversity, and 
how many links are observed, between the weeds 
which grow amongst stones^ ^and-the blade of com ! 
In plants whose nature it is to creep, what a dif- 
ference between the ivy, which clings to the moul- 
dering monuments of magnificence, and the succulent 
vine, whose grapes refresh us as fhdt, and invigorate 
us as a beverage ! 

Thus every thing is planted in wisdom and pro- 
duced in perfection; every-where the useful blends 
with the agreeable, and the infinite goodness of God 
is manifested throughout the creation. 



JUNE VII. 

Use of venomous Animals and Plants, 

Evert production of the earth, considered sepa- 
rately, is good and wholesome: and if any thing is 
found to he noxious, it is because we do not make a 
proper use of it. Hence it is, that the food which pre- 
serves the life of one animal, occasions the death of 
another ; and the same plant which in certain circum- 
stances is regarded as poisonous, in others is highly 
useful and salutary. Hemlock, for example, was 
formerly considered as a deadly poison ; but it is now 
employed in many cases as a medicine with consider- 
able success, and without producing any bad conse- 
quences. The number and variety of vegetables grow- 
ing upon the earth is prodigious ; we must not, how- 
ever, imagine they were all created for the use of 
man ; some are designed for beasts, some to exhale 
grated[iil odours, and others are useful in many of 
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the diseases to idadb the amimal economy is sab^ 
jected. 

The same thiog holds good with n^ard to many 
.living creatures^ which^ though very dangerous to 
man^ are useful to other animals^ as affording food or 
;medicaments. Many birds feed upon insects which 
are considered as noxious: domestic fowls are fond 
of spiders; peacocks and stcnrks will feed upon ser« 
.pents. Some of the most efficacious medicines are 
composed of i^e most poisonous herbs. The number 
of plants and animals of a pRoisonous or venomous 
nature is very inconsiderable^ compared with those 
which are evidently useful and beneficial ; and both 
men and animals have a natural repugnancy and 
Aversion for every thing which is hurtful or prejo^ 
dicial to their nature. Mischievous animals have a 
certain dread of man^ which prevents then: attacking 
him unless they are excited to it by provocation or 
necessity; and the most hurtful species of animals 
have generally some di^nguishing characteristics by 
which their dangerous properties may be Imown and 
guarded against. The rattle-snake^ the most dan- 
gerous of serpents^ makes known his approach by the 
rattling noise of his tail. The crocodue is so dums^ 
in his motions^ and turns round with so much dif- 
ficulty, that it is easv to escape from him. Divine 
goodness^ moreova*, na» so ordered, that the most 
dangerous and venomous animals fmroish the antidote 
ibr their own poison : thus, the oil procured from a 
scoipion is an infallible remedy a^amst its sting; a 
bee, bruised and rubbed on tne psfft it ha» stung,, 
.assuages the pain ; and the £»! of v%>ers is an ex- 
.oellent remedy for their bite. 

Perhaps it will be urged, that it wmild be better if 
.no plant or animal had been created with the power 
of mjuring living creatures^ Such a suggestion can 
arise only from ignorance; for, if the Author of 
nature has formed creatures with the power of in- 
juring one another, it ifr for the wisest purposes, axd- 



ftom nic^ ail arrang^ei^t mnaj i^antagtaf rewlt 
SeYer^ creature^ wnich «][qpear Ip be liio^bus, are 
oxtty so in certain respects; ^heir^poison^ and ilie 
oigans which enable tnei|n to injQict wounds^ are ab- 
p^tely necessary. 0|ie illustrataon of this will be 
a^EBcient for our ^nresent pjirpose: the bee often 
causes yery great pain by his sung^ but deprive him 
of ,ihat^ a^d ^e is useless; and so it is throughout 
ti^ unHmited field of nature^ that which appears to 
be noxious is indi^nsably useful. Why then has 
jnan the presumption to determine upon what is use- 
lol or prejudici^ in nature ? or who can assert that 
it is contraiy to the wisdom of God that we should 
$wJ3&r pain? Bo not the most unpleasant thines often 
proc^ire us the greatest advantages ? In general it will 
ne found that natural things are only accidentally 
hurtful ; and if we ever receive any injury from them^ 
we xx^y almost ^Jways attribute it to our own im- 
prudence a^ ^^lect. ' 



JUNE VIIL 
Odour (^Flowers. 

/^ PROFUSION of beautiful objects every-where sur- 
rounds us ; every thing that we see and hear, n^ the 
sensations of smell and taste, contribute to our de^ 
lights and multii>ly our gratifications. All nature 
seems to combine in these happy days to fill our souh 
with rapture, and raise our hearts to the Deity, from 
whom flows every joy, and of whose goodness every 
flower is a consoling proof. 

At present, let us confine our attention to the plea- 
sure we derive from the agreeable and varied fra- 
grance of flowers. The goodness <rf Grod would have 
been amply displayed in tne creation oi flowers alone^ 

VOL. I. X 
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which so much delight' by Hheir beautiful yanety^ 
but he has done more^ he has given to th^ fairest of 
nature's producdons the most grateful fragrance. The 
scents t)f flowers are not less exquisite and various 
than their difi^rent shades of colouring ; and though 
it is not easy to. determine in what this diflerence of 
odour consists, it is: very perceptible upon passing 
from one flower to another. It may be also ob- 
served, that theiip smell fs peither potent enough to 
affect the head, nor so weak as* to^ prevent its pleasing 
influence. The particles which are continually ex- 
haling from flowers are so light atid subtlis^ that the^r 
are easily wafted to a great distance: tlie perfume 
which arises from a single grain ai amber will scent a 
very large room ; and the smell of therosemary grow- 
11^ in Fh)vence is perceptible at sea at the distance 
of twenty miles. 

The cause of these exhalatioiis so readily affecting 
the organs of smell must be attributed to the struc- 
ture of the nose, which ik comnosed of a cavity formed 
hy bones and cartilages, ima is separated into two 
cavities called nostrils^ by a poctition, the upper part 
of which is bony, the lower cartili^inous : the su- 
perior pari of this cavity communicates with the 
mouth, and it is Hned witn a membrane upon which 
is a very fine expansion of nerves, proceeding from 
tha beanie thcough liie os cribriforme or s»eve-like 
bone,..soi€aMed from its numerous perforations.. The 
odour& floating in the air aw readily received into, the 
nostrils^ and impress "the exquisitely sensible mem- 
brane with the sensatioik of smelL 

In this structure we may particularly remark the 
wisdom of ^e Creator displayed in the formation of 
the bony plates which terminate the upper part of 
the nose, and have a. twofold use: they prevent in- 
jurious substances from entewng the passages of re- 
spiration whilst we sleep, or are incapable of guarding 
against them;, and th&y receive the ramifications of 
the olfactory nerves, numerous branches and filaments 
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of whick are dispettecl over l^ese lamiiia^ and thus 
receiye ^le odoriferoiift paiiaclesi which enter the nose 
akmg with the air. Let ufivthen rejoice and be thankftil 
for tfiis most gradous gift of our heayenly Father; a 
gift which procures us the most delightful sensations^ 
and without which nature would lose half her channs. 
In our walks through the garden^ whilst we are gra<* 
tified with the fragrance of a thousand flowers^ let us 
lift up our hearts in gratitude to that Being who has 
graciously bestowed upon us these sweet productions 
of nature. . 



JUKE IX. 

Multitude of Animals* 

Naturalists have calculated that the number of 
animals upon our globe amounts to about four hun- 
dred thousand species. It is supposed^ that in the 
known parts of me earth there are more than four 
hundred and fifty species of land annuals ; of birds, 
six hundred; of fisn with scales, two thousand; of 
shell-fish, three thousand; and of insects distin- 
gpdidiable by the naked eye, irpwards of twenty thou- 
sand species; besides those which belong to mfferent 
kinds of animals, amounting to near one hundred 
^ousand species. And there are immense tribes of 
insects entirely unlbnown to us, the number of which 
may be estimated at two hundred thousand. We 
must also take account of those which Bve upon 

Smts; and eighteen thousand varieties of plantsi 
ving already been described, if we only allow each 
to contain four species of insects, the-number of these 
will amount to seventy-two thousandl 

This estimate of the number of animals living Ott 
0ttr globe, will doubtless anpear prodigious; but if 
we believe witii some naturalists that the whole kinf- 

x2. 
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ten bf natore is every-iriiere animated^ and filled 
tntk UTing foerngB, ire atoAl not Bud it too great 
SonM phyudam btve maintaiiied .l^t the dueaset 
whidi are accompamed wit2i«raptioiis andp«tttnle8, at 
ivtH w Bome ^edes of ferer^ are oocasioiied bv iittle 
ameets; and it n probaUe that die stmosiinere ii 
flometimes peeked idth inaects^ though their ex* 
ti^me ndnutoieBa Tenders H impossible to d^fict their 
presence. If y^t examiDe any flower^ aa a rose or a 
daisy, we shall discover a nmhitade of insects, aiui 
the smallest portion of the earth teems with life; anir 
mals are even contained in each other. The air, the 
juices of plants and animals, putrid substances, ex« 
crementitious matter, smoke, dry wood, and even the 
hardest stones, serve as habitations for , living crea- 
tures. 

The sea also seems to be an clement composed of ani- 
mals. The light which is "sometimes observed vfoa 
it in a summer night, is owing to a multitude of small 
liuninous worms, the particles of which, detached 
from the body and become putrid, float on the water, 
and continue to shine as wnen the animal was alive. 
Innumerable animalcule sport in the rays of the sun; 
and all these little beings are infinitely diversified in 
their figure, organs, and motions. Buch is the Hum- 
ber and variety of the beings which inhabit this 
globe. Let us attempt to name all these animals, to 
enumerate only the mdividuals of a single species; 
or endeavour to calculate the number of herrings, 
flies, warms, birds, &c. and we shall find ourselves 
utterly unable to perform what it would be im- 
possible to express by numbers. 

Here we have abundant cause to admire the infinite 
power of the Creator, who alone has produced all 
these creatures, and who still continues to support 
and to preserve them. Consider the food these va- 
rious tnbes of animals require ; if they only lived by 
destroying one another, nature would every-where 
present scenes of cruelty and slaughter. But for- 
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timately^ the number of camiTarous animals is few^ 
and these are useful in devouring the carcasses that, 
lying about and becoming putrid, would infect the 
air* The vegetable kingdom, however, is more pro* 
perly designdl far the nourii^ment of animals; and 
almost every species has some particular kind of plant 
-which it makes choice of: and that every species of 
animals may have food |irop(niionate to their nature, 
tfaey are distributed in difibrent countries of the earth. 
And how beautiful is the arrangement of nature I One 
tree is largar than many thouinmd plants, and yet it 
occupies only the space of a £ew feet in the earth ; 
and many animals, birda^ and insects, find in it their 
abode and nutriment. 

How merciful are the cares of Providence for ani* 
xnaLs, in surroimding them with a fluid suited to their 
r6q>ective natures ! And will the atheist dare to say 
that there is no God ? Senseless man ! '' Go and asfc 
of the beasts, and they will teach thee ; of the fowls 
of the air, and they will tell thee: speak to the rep- 
tfles of the earth, and they will inform thee ; unto 
the fishes of the sea, and tney will declare unto thee 
the ways of the everlasting God. Who knoweth not 
in all these tibat the hand of the Lord hath wroij^ht 
this ? In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, 
and the fareadi of all mankind.'' 



JUNE X. 

immensity of the Firmament. 

ArPBOACH, O man! and eontraaplate the &tm$* 
meat: regard those vast bodies which ni^^y iUu^ 
mine the heavens; endeavour to count th^n, aq4 
thy siffht will be ccmfiised^ whilst thy eyes surv^ 
t^ infinite multitude of stars. Call to thy assistance 
the powem of Khe tdavoq^ aad milliona g{ new 
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warkLs will present themselves to thy view. Con** 
tinue thy observations^ and attempt to nmnber these 
luminaries ; thy ideas will be conifomided^ and thou 
wilt be convinced that no known nmnbers can ex- 
press the multitude of all the stars which bespan^ 
the firmament. 

It is true that at a very early period men began to 
turn their attention to the stars^ and to ascertain their 
numbers ; but since the invention of telescopes new 
discoveries have proved the imperfection of former 
calculations^ and shown the difficulty^ if not impossi- 
bility^ of our gaining a certain knowledge of this im- 
portant subject. To .count the stars seems to be an 
enterprise as impracticable as that of numbering the 
grains of sand on the sea shore. 

The invention of telescopes has enabled us to obtoun 
much more information than we otherwise could have 
done; but the most exact observations made throu^ 
their means tend to convince us that our powers are 
too limited to discover all the heavenly bodies. One 
of the most ancient astronomers enumerated only one 
thousand and twenty-six stars^ and this catalogue 
was afterwards increased to one thousand and eighty- 
eight. The number is now considerably augmented:, 
by means of instruments^ we learn that the long and 
luminous tract seen in the heavens^ and 'called the- 
Milky Way^ is composed of innumerable stars ; and 
we abo know that where but a single star was for- 
merly seen^ by the assistance of a telescope we now 
discover many^ and two . constellations alone display 
more stars than were before observed in the whole 
heavens. 

Such considerations as these enlarge our ideas of 
the universe. And if our admiration of the immen- 
sity of the ^vine power be incre^ised by these dis- 
coveries^ how much greater will it be^ when we 00B7 
inder the magnitude of those stars, which, notwith^ 
standing their prodigious distance, are perceptible by 
liie naked ^^e. The mo^ exact and indtdntaUe cal- 



eulatioiis inform us^ that a cannon-ball^ shot off ham 
the nearest fixed star^ would fly seven hundred thou- 
sand years before it reached our globe *. 

Some of these globes^ being nearer to usj appear 
larger than the rest^ and are on that account ciuled 
stars of the first magnitude; the next to these are 
.called stars of the second magnitude^ because^ being 
at a greater distance^ their magnitude appears less. 
The next to them in lustre are of the tmrd magni- 
tude^ and so on to the -sixth, the smallest vidble to 
the naked eye. 

Creator of Heaven, and sovereign ruler of worlds! 
Father of angeis and of men ! how my soul loves to 
stretch forth her pinions^ and win^ ner imaginary 
flight beyond the confines of mortahty, uiAo the re- 
gions of day;, where for a space forgetting the cares 
and vexations of an anxious existence, she contem- 
plates with rapture Thee^ the Author of light,, and 
' wishes that her faculties were vast as the extent of 
heaven, and unlimited as the regions of space, that 
.she might comprehend Thy sublmiity, and raise her 
thoughts from those innumerable worlds, the ofispring 
of Thy power, unto Thee, the sanctuary of ^ace and 
the 4Jource of glory ! But whilst we iu-e travelling 
through life's uncertain path, such desires cannot be 
realised ; we cannot comprehend Infinity ; and these 
aspirations of a noble and exalted soul are obliged to 
yield to our imperfect nature: but they strongly 
evince the soul's ethereal essence, and lead us to. ex- 
pect Uie joyftd moment when, delivered from her pre- 
sent bondage, all her faculties will expand, and. she 
will in one instant know what the united intellect of 
centuries could never discover. 



• The distance ftom us to the nearest fixed star is com- 
- puted at 82,000,000,t)00,000 of miles, being farther than a 
tannon-bdl woidd fly in seven mfflions of yean.— £. 



JUNE XL 

Peculiarities in the Vegetable JSHngcfoim 

The difference between animals and vegetables is 
•0 greats that on a superficial view we do not perceive 
any resemblance between* them. Some animals only 
five hi water; others on the earthy or in the air; and 
some are amphibious, or capable of living either on 
land or in water. And this is literally the case widi 
vegetables : some of them only grow upon land, others 
in the water; some can scarce bear anv moisture; 
others live either in earl3i or water; and some even 
tab found that exist in the aic There is a tree in 
the island of Japan, which contrary to the nature ai 
idl other trees, to which moisture is necessarv, cannot 
bear wet. As soon as it u watered it perisnes; the 
ohly way to preserve it in such a case, is to cut it cff 
by the root, which is to be dried in the sun, and after- 
wards planted in a dry and sandy soil. A peculiar 
rles of mushroom, some mosses, and other small 
ts, float in the air; but what is still more ex- 
traordinary,, a branch of rosemary, which, as is the 
custom of some countries, was put in the huid of a 
corpse, sprouted out to the right and left so vigorously, 
that after a lapse of some years the grave being opened,, 
tile face of the defunct was^ overshadowed widi rose- 
mirv leaves. 

Tne vegetation of the truffle is still more singular : 
this extraordinary tubercle has neither roots, stem, 
leaves, flowers, nor seeds ; it derives its nourishment 
through the pores of its bar&. But it may be taked, 
how IS it produced? Why is there commonly no 
kind of herb in the places where this, species of 
mushroom grows? and why is the land diere dry 
and full of crevices? These tihnigs have never been 
cxnlained. 

No plant samudi vesemblea animals, as that spedea 
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of membraneous moss called notfeoch : it is to irre- 
gular substance of a pale green colour^ and somewhat 
transparent; it trembles upon the slightest touchy 
and easily breaks. It can only be seen mer rain^ and 
is then found in many places^ particularly in uncul* 
tiyated soils and sandy roads. 

It exists in all seasons^ eyen in winter; butis nevet 
M abundant as after rain in summer. The most re* 
markable circumstance about it is its speedy grbwthi 
being formed almost instantaneously; for sometimes 
if we walk in the garden in summer^ not a trace of it 
is seen ; when a sudden shower of rain falling, if the 
same place is visited in an hour^ die walks are en^ 
tirely covered with it The nostodi was bn^^ siqn 
posed to have descended from the sky; but it is now 
known to be a leaf^ which attracts and imbibes water 
widi grekt avidity. This l^f^ to which no root ap- 
"pears to belongs is in its fiatural state when impregi^ 
nated with Water; but a strong wind or great heat 
soon disfiibaiing the water^ the leaf contracts^ and 
loses its colour and transparency : hence it apxiears to 
grow so suddenly^ and to oe so miraculously produced 
by a shower of rain ; for when the rain fuls upon it 
in its dried and imperceptible state, it becomes re^- 
atiimated, and appears a fresh production. 

We might readily enlarge the list of plants whkh 
bear a resemblance to animals; but there are othar 
peculiarities in vegetables which solicit our attention. 
The whole atmosphere is pregnant with plants and 
inviiBible seeds, and even tne largest grains are dis- 
persed by the Wind over the eaitn ; and as soon as 
they are trane^)orted to the pUces proper for them to 
germinate in, they become plants, and ^ten so little 
«oil is necessary fbr this purpose, that we dm scarcely 
conceive whence they derive the necessary degree of 
nourishment There are plants, and even trees, which 
take root and|;rdw bn the d^tfe (tftm^ without any 
«dl whfttev^. 
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VegeCaiion h vmnetiraes yery rapid; <rf firluch we 
haye instances in muBhrooms^ and the common cresses^ 
the seed of which, if put into a wet cloth, will be fit 
for a fialad in twenty-four hours. There are plants 
that exist with scarcely any perceptible vitality. We 
often see willows, which are not only hollow and der 
cayed wHhin, but iheir external bark is so much in- 
jured -that very little of it remains; yet from these 
seemingly sapless trunks buds sprout in the spring, 
and they are crowned with leaves and branches. It 
is truly wonderful that plants should iiot only imlnbe 
nutriment by their roots, but tluut their leaves also 
should assist in thisimportant function, by inspiring 
air ; and an inverted tree will flourish, as well as 
when in its proper situation, for the branches will 
grow in the earth and become roots. 

The advanced age that some trees attain to, is also 
very remarkable. Some apple trees are above a thou- 
sand years old ; and if we .calculate the amount of the 
annual produce of such a tree for the above space of 
time, we shall find that a single pippin might sup^y 
all £urope with trees and fruit. So extensive is wis 
subject, that to follow it through all its ramifications 
4vould lead us on much too far for our present limits. 
All nature teems with wonders; every thing leads to 
an infinitely perfect Being, whose power, imited to 
boundless wisdom and goodness, is continually acting 
for our benefit, and duly giving us fresh cause for 
latitude and admiration. 

How great and magnificent are Thy works, O 
Lord ! What wonders crowd upon my mind ! I view 
^em with rapture, and am lost in the eontemplation ; 
they surpass my comprehension, I cannot fathcnn 
them. At thy command the grass shoots forth its 
green blade, and the woods are clothed with verdure; 
the flowers adorn the fields and beautify the gardens 
with their glowing colours; the tree lifts its tall 
head to the clouds, and the mountain oedar declares 
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Thy glory ! Wherercr I turn- «iy view, new wonden 
delight me : the meadows, the mountains and the 
valleys, the rivers, the seas, and all, from the least 
atom to the distant spheres in the heavens, declar« 
Thy goodness and display Thy glory ! 



JUNE XII. 

Means of Happiness derived from Naiture* 

We have only to consider the hond and connexion 
existing hetween man and all natural productions to 
be convinced that every thing throughout nature tends 
to his utility. For though there are many bodies 
whose use with respect to man we do not readily per- 
ceive, it is not reasonable to conclude that we derive 
no advantage from them. Many things, which i» 
jtbe days of our forefathers were considered as useless, 
are now regarded as benefits ; and we may justly pre- 
sunae that our posterity will discover many things to 
be useful, of whose nature we are now ignorant. In 
this we may acknowledge the Divine wisdom, which 
has concealed from us the true use of many creatures, 
that we may be more humble by feeling the limits of 
our knowledge, and that our facilities may be con- 
tinually exercised and improved by contemplating 
the works of the creation. Many productions of na- 
ture are only indirectly useful ; for as some animals 
serve for nourishment to man, consequently whatever 
tends to their support must be useful to us. We find 
that many creatures are conducive to the nourish- 
ment of others; small fish are the food of larger; 
many birds feed on worms and insects ; and there are 
many species which live entirely by prey. Here 
again the. Divine wisdom is manifested; for if the 
produce of the fields formed the sole nourishment of 
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anim^li, there would not be a sufficiaiey left for the 
support of man. 

Ihere are some animals, as those of a venomous 
nature^ which certainly are hurtful to man ; and there 
are some poisons so powerful as instantaneously to loll ; 
on which accounts, many creatures are regarded in a 
very disadvantageous lignt; yet, if we consider them 
more attentively, we shSl cUscover traces of the good- 
ness of God, and have cause to admire his wisdom. 
Physicians make use of many excellent remedies in 
the composition of which are substances of a poisonous 
nature. And can we suf^pose that man would be 
more happy if there were no venomous animals upon 
the earth r The poison that they bear is in part de- 
rived from malignant vapours, which man could not 
have respired without injury ; and, in short, we mav 
say with confidence, that there is nothing upjon eartn 
r^y injurious to him, unless he makes an improper 
use of it. 

But if in the formation of the globe God had our 
happiness in view, are we not inexcusable in coun- 
teracting his ^cious designs, by putting obstacles to 
our own felicity, instead of contnbuting to promote 
it by our most earnest endeavours? God's designs 
towards us are merciful, but we often render them 
ineffectual by a mode of conduct which necessarily 
makes us unhappy. Let us henceforth be wiser, 
and better profit by those various means of happiness 
with which it has pleased a gracious God to supply 
us so abundantly in the kin^om of nature ; and as 
our desires are not completed satisfied by any thing 
this world can afford, let us look up to Heaven, the 
source of aU eood, and we shall feel our minds en- 
larged by the influence of a pure religion, which will 
teach us things of which we were before ignorant, 
and point out the true path to endlesa felicity ! 
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JUNE xni. 

The Magnet, 

Of aU the bodies in the minoBl Jdp^om ihenag.- 
ae^ or loadstone^ has the most fitriking pirmrtus. 
It is an iron ore of a dark gxay cdoar^ and has the 
ftoptrty of attracting iron. This |x>wer of attsactioii 
resides diiefly in the two iextsemities dl the magnet^ 
which are termed its pdes ; and when it is free and 
suroended by a strings it constantly directs oaae w^ 
to the north and the odier to ^e south. Thk efeet 
is uiyariably produced, howev^ Ihe atone maj be 
moveA, if it is at last left to itself. 

This constant and uniform direction of the mag- 
net, which only yaries in some particular parts ioi& 
globe, has given rise to that extremity of it which 
points to the south beinff called the soidh pole, and 
the opposite extremity the north pole, of the load- 
stime. It communicates to iron polarity, and the 
power of attracting steeL This discovery introduced 
the mi^netic neeme, so necessary to navigators : h^oce 
we find that many things which at first seemed to be 
of no importance, may become highly useful to the 
woiM; and the more we extend our knowledge of 
nature, and study the magnificence of the creation, 
the more will our intelligeiice be amplified, our un- 
dfiFstanding enlarged, and our means of fddctty hi- 
ereased. 

These virtues of the magnet induced naturalists to 
examine it more closely, that they mi^t be enabled 
to penetrate into the cause of sucn surprising effects, 
as well as discover new propaties in the stone ; in 
whkh last endeavour they were more fortunate than 
in tl^ former. They foimd that the magnet did not 
fdways, nor in aU places, point alike to the north; 
but that it inclines one while towards the east, and at 
another towards the west : they also remarked, that 
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its attractive power acted as strongly when they in- 
terposed any other body between, it and the iron. All 
metals^ iron excepted^ wood^ glass^ fire^ water^ and 
animal bodies^ give » free passage to the magnetic 
fluids and do not prevent its acting upon iron. They 
disosvered that the north pole of one magnet attracts 
ibe south pole of the other^ and that the north pole 
«f one repels the north pole of the other^ and the 
south poles applied together also repel each olher. 
It was supposed that the attractive power resides* itt 
the iron as well as in the magnet^ since the attraction 
aeems to be mutuaL To prove this^ we have ordy to 
trospend a magnet at one end of thebeam of a balance^ 
tad attach to the other extremity a we%ht equal JO 
that of the magnet; when the balance is made pei^ 
-fectly equals place a piece of iron beneath it^ and the 
-magnet^ attracted by the iron^ will desc^id. The 
-same thing will happen if the iaon is attached to the 
beam and the magnet be placed beneath. 

However singular these phenomena may appear^ 
there is another circumstance respecting the magnet 
not less deserving our attention: which is, that all 
the skiU, the sagacity^ and eflfbrt8> of philosophers^ 
have not succeeded in discovering the cause of these 
astonishing effects; notwithstanding all their labours 
' the magnet still continues to perplex the learned^ and 
excite the desires of the curious to unravel its myste- 
ries. If then in natural productions there are many 
things which the himian intellect cannot comprehend 
or explain, how much more must there be in religion^ 
which is elevated so far above all the objects of our 
aenses ? There are mysteries, the explanation of which 
we cannot obtain in' tMs finite state of existence, and 
die perfect knowledge of which is reserved for a future 
world. And can it be surprising that there are things 
in religion beyond the reach of our understanding, 
when mere are natural i»*oductions which daily at- 
tract our attention, whose properties defy the united 
powers of the learned to explain? There ase;^ haw- 
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tvtr, men who ha.re the presumption and the folly t6 
doubt^ and even to deny^ all that they cannot nnder- 
stand of religion. If tnis was a just methocP of pro^ 
ceedin^/it would be equally rational to doubt or to deny 
that the magnet attracts iron^ or possesser polarity ; 
and to assert that all that is related of it is fedse : for 
we cannot explain or comprdiend the cause of the 
effects it produces. 

"When the elkistence of natural objects is disputed^ 
we have only to say unto the sceptic^ Come and see: 
but the mysteries of religion are not so easOy pene- 
trated ; they are hidden &om the foolishly wise, and 
•re revealed unto babes; they are seen only with a 
spiritual eye, and their perfect comprehension is re- 
* served far a more pure and exalted state of existence. 
When we meet with difficulties, and things which we 
cannot comprehend, whether in the ample volume of 
natrue or in the pages of religion, let us not be impa- 
tient, but bow with resignation to the will of all-ruhng 
Heaven ; remembering that however confined are our 
faculties and humble our intellectual attainments in 
^s life, we are graciously favoured to hope and be* 
Keve that a great portion of our felicily in a future 
•world will be in that expansion of soul by which it 
will be enabled to know all that is now concealed 
from h, and approach in its nature nearer to itn 
Almighty Creator. 



JUNE XIV. 

Cherries. 

Thb cherry is a fruit, which. By its sweetneafe 
bknded widi a pleasing acidity, quenches the thirst, 
allays die heat of the blood in summer, and prevents 
many disagreeable effects, which a hot season might 
produce in our system. They (juench the thirst. By 
their sharpness causing the silivary glands to> €on- 
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inct, ihef oool tbe parchesd toii^> «nd moisten the 
^ Delate. This mode of allaymg thirst during ho^ 
weather is much preferable to dnimng a large quan? 
iity of %uid^ which distends the stomach and tendi^ 
to increase the h^ and perspiration. Besides the 
dAemes 4hu8 pleasantly appeasing our thirsty they 
possess a cooling property, which tempers the heat 
of the blood; and thus prev^its the debilitating 
effects of the nerves being continually stimulated 
Thus the beneficial juice of cherries^ by its acidity^ 
imd astringent virtue^ refreshes us during fervent 
heats, purifies the bkod, and preserves uie fluids 
from putrefaction. 

How merdfiilly has the Create provided us witli 
fruits adapted to each season ! During the hot months 
we require cooling and acid fruits; and we receifse 
them in abundance, both salutary and agreeable, con^ 
ducing to our nourishment whikt diey gratify our 
taste. We possess them so plentifully, that the poor 
can enjoy them as well as the rich : let us make this 
consoling reflection, whenever we see a cherry-tree 
laden with fruit. How sorrowful would be the fate 
of the labourer who gains his daily bre^ with the 
sweat of his brow, if he bad no other means of cooling 
himseK than the delicious beverages which the affluent 
only can procure ! Merciful Father ! Thou art mind- 
ful of the indigent ; thou providest for his wants, and 
condescendest to refresh him with fruits which thy 
kind Providence has placed 'within his reach; and 
cherries are more wholesome and refreshing to the 
weary labourer than lemonade and the most spark- 
ling wines to the rich. We have great cause to be 
thankful for the abundance of add and cooling fruits 
this season afibrds ; gooseberries, purrants, encumbers, 
stone-fruits, salads, &c. are so many agreeable pre- 
servatives of the health. 

Whenever we enjoy the sweets of cherries, let us 
consider them as blessings from heaven, and acknow- 
ledge the goodness of our Creator. The heavens, the 
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eftrtb^ die elefiiciits^ and every Kving creature con- 
tribute to our happiness; wherever we turn our eyes 
they meet the blessings of our heavenly Father, 
which every- where surround us. Animals^ com, ve-^ 
getables, and fruit, in the valleys and upon the moun- 
tains, in the forests and in the seas, ail serve for our 
pleasure and support. The all-benefio^it hand of 
the Most High is continually (men to us, and his 
blessings are for ever showering down firom Heaven. 
When we walk abroad in the fields or in the ^den, 
when we enjoy the beauties and the blessings of 
nature^ let us think of him, the Source of every de» 
light and of every pleasure. 



JUNE XV. 

Wisdom displayed in the Structure of the Bodies of 
AnimcUst 

Th£ formation of the animal body furnishes the 
most convincing proofs of Divine wisdom; for as 
some ammals are designed to live principally in the 
-air, others upon the earthy and others in the water^ it 
was requinte that their structure should be adapted 
to their particular habitation, and conformable to 
their peculiar modes of life. And this we find they 
possess in a most admirable manner: they are ea^ 
|Hrovided with that structure which is most appro- 
priate to their nature; so much so, that any other 
arrangement would have been inconvenient, if no^ 
prejudicial. 

Amongst birds, those which live upon prey are pro- 
^vided with strong talons and sharp hooked bc^ks, 
that they may more readily seize and hold their prey. 
Those which are obliged to seek their nourishment 
in marshy places require a long slender bill, and Icmg 
legs ; ana those which live in water should have U^o 

VOL. I. Y 
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lower ipttts of -iheit bo^M ]fffge^4t loqg neo^ mei&» 
bnuies like wdl>s^ ^anneeting ^ek 'Claws^ enabliog 
Hiem to net «8 oais, and a land of oil i^on tliek 
^Bathers to render them smooth. 

insects which lire upon xnrey have a mouth finm^d 
like pincers or claws^ and uoae which hye by sudaon 
flcrejparoyided wi^ a sdng or proboscis. Theeyes of hME^ 
mxH rabbits are large and prqject a considerable' way 
£rom the head» that -they may easily discover and 
avoid ihe dangers and anares to ^Adm they lure.ex-. 
j^Dsed; and the e3re8:of the mole are small and sio^ 
-deep in the head^ because being deseed to Ifi^ 
chiefly imder ground^ little light was -requifidte^ and 
prominent eyes would have much impeded it in the 
operfttion of burrowing. 

The crystalline humour in the eyes of fish is sphe- 
rical^ to remedy the inconvenience which would arise 
from the refraction of the rays of light in an aqueous 
^medium ; while ammiJs which li^e in -the air hsfe 
the crystalline lenticular^ or plano-convex. Why 
have animals whose eyes are moveable only two^ 
whilst those animals Whose eyes are ^xed 'have se- 
^esal? :Why is the pupil of animals which seek thcdr 
prey in the ni^t large and iirilliant ? And 'why does 
the eye of the hen answer both the purpose of a td^ 
scope and mienmeope^ if not to enable her to see iAc 
smallest seeds in the earth and among grarel^ and 
'that she may discover at a dittanoe the b^b of pn^ 
mhictk threaten to. seise her young? 

How astonishing is that vast amemblage of asgans 
hj whidi animals perform their different molicma! 
what a multitude of limbs i What pliabilHv and 
activity! What numerous muscles^ nerves^ boncs^ 
-and cartiliq^ai^ evevy motion puts In action ! Some 
tmimals move slowly^ others swifdy ; -some have iwo 
itset^ ^others more; some have •both «wingB and *£eet^ 
. others neither^ The qniokness i>r slowness withiivMch 
ea^ animal moves is regulated according tto its ae- 
Those jwhioh are well armed^ i^hkh luwre 
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eovofige, fotee, and skiU to defend tlienuBelYes ag^ipot 
their enemies^ jnove more idowly tb^n tho9e vrbim 
are destitute 4)f these properties. Who has given to 
8erT>ents and other reptiles the power of contracting 
and extending their bodies^ of coiling themselves into 
a circle^ and of darting upon their prey ? Who has 
so constructed the fish that by means of their bladder 
tbey can at pleasure ascend or descend in the water ? 
Who has taught the snail to contract its body, and 
^^nake water enter into its little habitation when it 
:^shes ^ fall to the gro^^ld ? 

How skilful is the structure of birds^ particularly 
their wings; and how well their bodv is adapted for 
flight! small and sharp before^ and gradually in* 
creasing till thev have acquired their proper size, 
they r^Eidily cut the yielding air, and are less impeded 
in their passage through that element. The feathers 
9Xe all arranged with much art, lying one upon an- 
pther in regular order, by which they facilitate the 
motion of the body, and at the same time serve it for 
1^. covering and a defence against stormy weather and 
the severity of winter. Though close and strw^^ 
joined together, they are capable of extending sanp. 
erecting themselves ; of swelling out and formii^ a 
larger volume^ according as the necessities of the bird 
may jrequire. The wings, which are the great in- 
struments of flight, are placed in the most convenient 
part for keeping the body exactly balanced in so subtle 
a fluid as the air. How admirable is the construc- 
tion of each sindie feather! The quill is stifi^ and 
hollow towards the lower extremity, which renders it 
]}Oth light apd strong. The beara of feathers is ar- 
ranged with regularity, broad on one side and narrow 
^ the other ; which is particularly u^seful in the pro- 
gressive motion of birds, as well as in the strong and 
close tex^ture of the wing^. The feathers are also 
I^aced in the most exact proportbn, so that each ac* 
cords with the l^c^th and strength of tho^ next 'to 
it ; and the largj^ ^pport the smaUer. In the bony 
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parts of die wings there are numerous joints which 
open and shut, or move as necessity requires, whether 
to extend the wings or bring them closer to the bodj. 
The pectoral muscles are formed with much strength^ 
to enable the bird to pass through the air with greater 
rapidity. The tail is so admirably construct^ that 
it serves as a helm to direct the flight, and assist the 
bird in rising and descending in the air, whilst it 
keeps the body and wings in a steady position. The 
legs and feet are eoually appropriate to their different 
motions; in some birds the daws are large, and pro- 
vided with membranes which extend and contract, to 
enable them to swim ; in others the claws are sharp, 
and crooked at the points, that they may tread more 
firmly, perch, seize, and hold then* prey; in some 
the legs are long, that they may walk mto water, and 
rake up their food from wet and marshy places. 
' In all this we must see and acknowledge the su- 
preme intelligence of our Create and merciful Bene- 
factor. Is it possible that things so wonderful, re- 
gular, and admirably proportioned, can be the efibct 
of chance ? Or can any one be so weak as to imagine 
it was without design that all Uiis series of vessels, 
of muscles, of joints, &c. &c. in each animal, were 
put in motion ; and that every part, even the most 
^nute, should bear so strict a relation to others, and 
all fulfil their different functions with such perfect 
harmony and r^ularity ? It ought rather to excite in 
our minds the idea of some great First Cause of all, 
which is the Creator of the heavens and the earth ; 
whose wisdom and goodness has formed all these 
creatures, and given them that structure whidi is best 
adapted to their nature and situation. Let the pre- 
tence of these objects then lead us to glorify and 
adore tlie Almighty ; let us seek for that living wis* 
dom which will teach us more and more of his ways, 
that we may become better and more intimately ac- 
quainted with that Being who has so gloriously mani- 
jfested himself throughout the creation. 
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JUNE XVI. 

Dew. 

. The wise Governor of nature who continually 
watches over his children^ and provides for all their 
wantSj makes use of various means to render the 
earth fertile. Sometimes he eflfects this hy inunda* 
tions which^ though they may lay waste the fields^ 
And excite the murmurs of those short-sighted men 
•who only consider present evils^ produce in the end 
the most heneficial consequences to the country in 
general. Sometimes they proceed from a vast nver^ 
which^ like the Nile, at stated periods issues from its 
.bed^ to water a counlar and refresh the parched fields, 
where showers never fall ; and at other times they are 
caused by heavy rains which descend more or less fre- 
quently to cool the air, to moderate the heats of sum- 
mer, and to innate the dry earth. But these means 
are neither sufficiently constant nor abundant; the 
most usual, certain, and universal, but that which 
perhaps is the least valued and r^arded, is the dew. 
This blessed gift of Heaven, whidi even in years of 
,the greatest drought preserves and supports v^eta- 
,tion, consists in uiose pure and brilliant drops that 
.every morning and evening are seen collected in con- 
dderable quantities upon the leaves of trees and 
plants. 

Dew does not descend from above, from regions 
more elevated than our atmosphere, as was fcnrmerly 
imagined; neither is it an exhalation from the hea- 
.▼enly bodies, as some have supposed. This pretended 
celestial oriein occasioned that absurd notion of alchy- 
. mists, which induced them to expect the formation* 
of gold from the drops of dew. At present it is 
generally understood that dew is nothing more than 
a vapour, which during the warmth of day exhales 
from Uie earth and vegetable productions, and, con- 
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densed by the coldness of the night, falls in drops. 
To be convinced of this, we have merely to cover a 
plant with a bell-glass, and we shall observe a greater 
quantity of moisture collected upon its leaves than 
upon those which tore exposed to the open air. This 
certainly coidd not happen if the dew descended fi-om 
above, or if it did not arise from the earthw Noi&ii^ 
is more eisy than to Account for its ftwrmatio!!; for 
no one can be ign(»-ant that the I'ays of the sun, and 
the heat diflfesed over the surface of ^e cMrdi, cdtt- 
titwu^y csLVtst to exhale from different twdies & mtil- 
titude of subtle particles> some of whwjh ascend iiit5 
the atiriofi^here, and osiers coHcct in fonn <rf aqueoos 
drepfe, 'I'hiii explanation of dew accounts for its 
bfeing sometime^ prejudicial, aiid at otiheriB not 8o; 
ite nature considerably depends upon the pro^rtiee 
^ (he vapours of which it is composed. The wfeid 
^Btfries off the very subtle exhalations as sOon as they 
4<re extricated, and thus jwevents their forming In 
dW)ps; hence it happens that the dew is most sJbaA" 
dfltat when the adr is calm. 

By this wise provision of nature, plants ai^e enabkd 
*b grow and increase in countries where it never rains ; 
fol* the soil in thoi^ countfies beirig sandy, porous, 
tod very moist beneath> by meaAs of heat, a copioife 
Hap^j of dew is eflPected, which ^urt-ounds the plants, 
ihd affords them nutriment. These different means 
Which Divine Providence ttse6 to moisten and fertilse 
the earth should recall to our minds those which he 
«ses to Ameliorate the hearts of men, aiid reiider them 
productive of good works. Chastisements mc*e efr 
kfifl severe, blessings of etety kind, exhortations Hiid 
Watningrf, by the mouths of his prophets and *ai- 
riisters, with the examples of ottr fellow-creattt*e&, 
wid a thousand other means, are employed by a gn>- 
cicrtis God to draw us into his holy communion, to 
sanctify us, and render us capable of bringing fwA 
t^ fruits of piety and of virtue. Sometimes a stbrtii 
^^ers, the Juices of heaven are opened, the riV€» 
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burst their banks^ and the country far round is de- 
solated with the wide sweeping inundation ; at other 
times^ God calls forth from the earth the sweet dew, 
and dius listens in secret to the piayert which the 
husbandman had uttered for rain. So also he ope- 
rates in dii^efit wajs- fbr the sabration of mari. To 
s&me hardened hearts he eneaks m ^uiMler and l^it- 
iting^ as fovmeFly from tne top of Sinai ; others he 
obUs unto^ Mmv, m » roiee milder than the evening 
zephyy^ and sweeter than the bveadi of morning : he 
tfmikens' their shimbeiln^ ftieulliei^ and fresheneth 
their souls with the beneieent dew oi hi» graee. 

Let th£» graeioi» mercy of God raise in as ardent 
die8B*e» Ho imitate his heavenfy goodness; lei its wst 
M our exertions to reekim the n^dced from their evil' 
ways^ and diveet i^ steps of those who hafve strayed 
iiftta the true path. But let us ever remembev the 
merelM kindiKsa of G^, and alter his example en« 
deayour te recall the mistaken deluded children of 
fni^itT, by wild persuasion and brotherly entrea- 
ties^ We see how he refreshea the parched earth by 
Ms dew, and gives new fife t» v^;etation. Let ua 
tiien t^k u^oii the nmadber of our fellow-creatiures^ 
bowed down by affliction, and languishing for want 
<^ assistance ; and let not fchdr sighe pierce our ears 
in vahk,' neither let ua turn away from their com- 
pli^iits> nor refuse the tear of sympathy to their misery 
when we are unable to relieve all tWr neceisitieB. 
Let tn by our kiddnesa diflhse the cheering raya of 
ooMc^tion inte the hearts of these that mourn, and 
pour blesmngs upon our ldnow-<a?eatiB?e6, abuBdant as 
ll^e mommg dew. 
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JUNE XVIL 
Mode of Life and Labours of the Bees* 

In these gay and joyfiil days of summer, everr 
thing in the animal longdom is in motion^ all is full 
of life and activity; hut no creatures are so active for 
our advantage as liie little repuhlic of hees. Of all 
the insects with which we are acquainted^ none are 
more worthy of our ohservation^ or present us with a 
more agreeable and profitahle spectacle. 

Bees generally dwell in great numhers in hollow 
trees and cavities, or in a kind of hasket called a hive, 
which men have formed to collect them together. 
They fly ahroad, and disperse themselves over the 
country, and hy means of their trunks or prohosces 
extract honey and wax from the juices and stamina 
of flowers. This they hring to llieir dwellii^, which 
they fill with hexagonal cells, in some of which they 
reside; others are destined to receive the ^;gs and 
hold Uieir young, and others form the magazines 
where they deposit the honey which is to support 
ithem during the winter. 

Amongst all these hees, which together form one 
large family, there is one greater than the leBty of the 
female sex, and on that account called the ^ueen. 
To her alone all the young of one hive owe their ex* 
istence; from the ^;gs which die has deposited in 
the cells little gruhs are produced, whidi the working 
hees feed for some time with their trunks. These 
gruhs remain in their cells, which are clothed with a 
covering of wax, for fifteen days, in a state of perfect 
repose ; in this quiescent form tney are called n^rmphe. 
When the proper time is arrived, they open their cells, 
and come fortn in the shape of young hees. Besides 
the queen, there are two other species of hees in each 
hive ; the lahouring hee and the drone. These latter 
are males, and impregnate the queen, as weU as serve 
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ber for a guard. Bees have fixed in their heads two 
antennae or homs^ which defend their eyes and warn 
the^n of danger; they have fangs or claws> which 
they use in theur labours^ and a trunk or hollow tuhe> 
that they can project froih^ or draw into its sheath at 
please. This instrument, flexihle and moyeahle in 
every direction^ forces itself to the hottom of the cup 
of flowers, where it collects the honey, which passes 
through the tuhe into a little hag placed within theor 
bodies, whence the honey is afterwards poured out 
into the cells. 

Bees have six feet; with the two first and their 
fangs they form the wax which was the farina of 
flowers into little halls, and with their middle ftet 
place them in a hollow which they have in their 
ninder feet^ which are furnished with hairs that re- 
tain the wax, and prevent it falling off while they fly. 
Thus^ laden with noney and wax, the working beet 
return to their hives without missing their way, 
though they sometimes fly the distance of severid 
miles. When arrived at home, they meet other bees 
waiting to assist them to discharge their burthen, 
and then they all unite together to employ the pro- 
visions to the best advantage for the hive in general. 
With the wax they dose up the crevices of their 
dwellings, to prevent any animal intruding; and 
they leave only such openings as are necessary for 
their own convenience. The queen and working 
bees have at the extremity of their bodies a stins in» 
dosed in a sheath, which they use to wound and de- 
stroy their enemies ; but when the sting remains in 
the wound which they make, it is generally fatal to 
themselves. 

Every thing in these little animals is wonderfid> 
and highly deserving of our attention. The struc- 
ture of their limbs, so r^ular, and well adapted to 
their mode of life ; the care which they take of their 
young ; the art with which they construct their cells ; 
and meir activity, industry, and intelligence ; all ex-< 
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dteotir ftdmiraticm^ and bespenk the agency of ft^ 98* 
perior power. Thus, if we wish to meditate upon- 
our Creator, coHtemplating a hive of hees- wiH lead 
lis to him, and call forth our ad<midon of that power/ 
wisdom, and goodness, so eminently displayed in the 
production and operations of these little creature^ 



•rcjNB xvin. 

ExteHuU Parts of Plants. 

Ik order to form a Just idea of the inimitable art 
displayed in the vegetable kingdom, we must proceed 
by degrees^ Our faculties are too limited to take in 
^e whole at one view, or to acquire a perfect know^^ 
liedge (^ it in this state of existence. We must there* 
fore content omrselvea with a few observations^ and^ 
proceed from visible to invisible things ; from simple 
and individual olijects to those which are more com- 
pficated and g^neraL Let us begin then with the 
external parts of plants^ and first examine the roots*. 
These are so constructed^ that by means of the prin-< 
dpal root and the little fibres that proceed from it 
the plants are fixed in the earth* The pores of the 
root enaUe if to imbibe the aqueous and imtritiou& 
jnices which the soil contains. From the root grows 
^e stem^ to which the plant owes its strength aad 
beauty ; its structure differs according to the natme 
of the plant; sometimes it is in the form of a tube, 
strengthened by different knots which are skilihidly 
arranged ; and in other plants the stem is so slender, 
that it requiries a support round which it may twhie 
and fasten itself by little hooks which proceed from 
it* In others the stem rises majestically like a pillar, 
and becomes the ornament of the forests, seeming ta 
defy the winds and the tempests. The branchesr 
extend th^oMelves Hke arms, and are re^pihuiy dis» 
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Uibated; they enlarae thefnsekes^ and dlWde iaUf 
others which are collaterally disposed iir the same 
order with the prindpaL branches. The bmls which 
sprout from them are small {dants^ which if inserted 
in the earthy will take root^ and in titne grow up like 
the tree from which they were taken. 

The leaves^ those lovely, b^utiful ornaments of 
plants, are regularly disposed round the stalks and 
branches; and amongst thousands we can scarcely 
find two that exactly resemble each other; each one 
differing in structure, figure, size, and beauty. Leaves 
are either edmple or compound, hairy or fleshy, smooth 
or curled and indented. The blossoms of trees, which 
form one of nature's chiefest beauties, are not lest 
diversified than the leaves: some are simple, and 
have only one flower ; others hare several. They 
p'esent every variety of shape and appearance : some 
of the petals are di^wsed carelessly round the plant; 
others form circles, garlands, and clusters* From the 
centre of the flowers rises a little pfflar, and some-' 
times several, which are hollow within, and roimd^ 
er pointed, at the top : these stre called pistils, and 
they are generally sinrrounded by lesser pillars called 
stamina, which support the anthers, containing a very 
fine powder, whicn is the farina or pollen. " Many ot 
the blossoms have a texture of an indescribable de-^ 
licacy, with a most exquisite fragrance, and beautiful 
diversity of tints. 

To the blossoms succeed fruit and seeds, which re- 
pair the waste of the seasons, and afford a very agree- 
able source of nourishment ; they enclose under one or 
more dkins or coats the germs of future plants. The 
external form of seeds and fruits varies as much as 
that of leaves and flowers. 

All these ^ arts of plants have their peculiar use 
ftnd design; if the least of them be taken away, thcl 
plitnt loses a part ci its nerf^ction ; either its beauty; 
growth, or increase, will sufl'er* Thus, all these 
several pcrts are ewentially neoeasary £or the com-< 
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{iletion of the whole. If a tree is stripped of its 
eaves^ it will soon become dry, decay and wither, 
. The same thing will happen with all other plants^ 
they possess nothing superfluous, nothing that is not 
usdnu, or that does not tend to the perfection of the 
whole* 

When we view this beautiful connexion, harmony^ 
and arrangement, throughout the y^etable kingdom, 
and see that the whole is regulated by general laws, 
thfHigh differently applied, must we not immediately 
and without hesitation acknowledge, that the Author 
of all these beauties is a being of a superior nature, 
enjoying a supreme power and wisdom ? This will be 
the necessary conclusion of every one capable of think- 
ing, and justly weighing causes and effects. Let mi 
then raise our souls towards our heavenly Creator, 
who is every- where visible in his works, and whose 
wisdom shines in the smallest blade of grass. He who 
accustoms himself to reflections of this nature will be 
more sensible of the pleasures of summer, and feel 
more life and joy from the beauteous objects it pre- 
sents to his view. The more we contemplate the 
works of nature, the more shall we admire the wisdom 
of God ; and the more we reverence his wisdom, the 
greater will be the pleasure we shall derive from the 
contemplation of natural objects. 



JUNE XIX. 

Hymn of Thanksgiving for the Works of Nature. 

To thee, O Lord, from whom all blessings proceed, 
and who dispensest them with a Uberal hand, to thee 
belong glory, honour, and thanksgiving. Thou hearest 
the cries of the young raven, and delightest in the 
song of the lark ; be pleased to hearken also unto my 
voice, and receive the praises of a grateful heart. The 
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least of thy creatures proclaims thy wisdom^ and th% 
traces of thy goodness and power beheld from one 
end of the year to the other are continiially re- 
newing. 

Wim the tenderness of a father thou proTidest for 
the wants of all thy creatures^ and givest them thek 
proper food. The returning sun^ as he daily illumes 
the eastern horizon^ witnesses the endless successioa 
of thy benefits, showered down in profusion upon all 
<xeated nature. O God, who is like unto thee 1 
. Teach me, O Lord, how to praise thee with ae- 
oept^nce, and incline my heart to love thee, that 
henceforth I may only live for Him who loadeth me 
with blessings. 

It is in thy name, and in the hope of thy blessing, 
that the husbandman commits his grain to the furrow. 
It is thou who formest the seed, and enduest it with 
fertility. The earth, which once was cursed by the 
sins of mankind, blessed again by its Creator, now 
iNrinss forth an abundance of fruits. 

Thou causest the fertilising rains to descend upon 
the furrows of the field; thou clothest the meadows, 
the valleys, and the plidns, with flowers, herbs, and 
groves; and thou directest the cool and refreshing 
dew to revive our gardens and fields, and to shea 
upon them fertility and abundance. 

The ctry and pardied land thou-waterest with bene- 
ficent rains; the wet and cold places thou warmest 
with the cheering rays of the sun : thou orderest the 
seasons and the weather with wisdom, and disposest 
diem in the manner most beneficial to mankind; and 
amidst every vicissitude of heat and cold, of rains 
and drought, we still see grow, flotuish, and ripen, 
tihe food which thy goodness has destined for us. 

Thou coverest our fields with rich harvests, and 
the wings of the wind make the yellow ears undu- 
late; thou beautifiest the summit of the dry rock 
'vrith the clustering grape ; thou biddest the dovet 
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€piiwg vm in our pastures^ and at th^ demxe the fai|ii« 
tains and the riyuleta refresh the thirsty an im als. 

Tliou cfnueat the tree to take root^ and makest it 
flourish ; a yivifying sap circulates through the trunk 
foid iM-anches^ and gives them strength to push forth 
leaves and Uossoms; and the fruity whidi henda 
.down the branchfos^ i^ows how much thou delighteat 
in doing good. 

X4et us then ascribe all glory and praise to our 
Creator and Benefactor; let us bless and celebrate 
lus name in songs of joy^ and attune his mercy in 
^ymns of gratitude: for great is the eternal Ood^ 
holy and wonderful are all his wor^^ he is all pure 
and good^ and the righteous for ever shall sing his 
INPaises. 



JUNE XX. 

Caterpillars, 

CATjBuriLLABS foxm fi v«tT beautiM part of the 
creation ; though from generally living upon our trees^ 
they are disliked by t^ cultivators of gardens^ and 
are seldom considered as ol^jeots.of attention; many 
pec^le indeed only notice them for their destruction, 
^ut if we investigate their nature^ and observe them 
minutely^ perhaps we i^iall find cause to admire them ; 
«nd our curiosity bang awakened by their jq[^pearaQoe, 
we may be less disposed l;o tramjde under our .feet an 
insect whose structure is so wonder^^ and -which 
will lead the properly reflecting mind to oonsidar the 
CreaUnr of all living things. 

The f^^ies of this insect already known are more 
than three hundred^ and new ones are daily dis- 
4rovered^ all diflering in colour^ form^ propensities, 
itivl anodes pf hCe ; but tl^ey have in common the an^ 
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nuUr ptniotoie^ or the beiii^ eompoaed of leizenl 
rings^ which, dongating and contracting^ facilitate 
the moving of the hody from one part to another. 
They have two kinds of feet, each of which has 
its particular use. The six fore feet form a sort 
pf hooks, with which they ding to, or lay hold 
of> ol\jeot8 ; the 4«rmination of the hinda: feet Ib 
broad, and armed with small^pointed nails. With 
the hooks, they draw up the leaves, .grass, and other 
pouridiment; and hy these fix the fore part of the 
body till they have drawn up the hinder psu:t. The 
hinder feet tney use to hold themselves fast, and to 
grasp whatever they rest upon. When upon a tvn^ 
or a leaf, thev can seize another at a consideraUe di- 
stance j >for, hooking their hinder ieet upon whateyca* 
^ey Test, they elevate ^e fore part of the body, standi- 
ing almost erect, move in all directions, poise them- 
«dves in the air, and turn round, reach their food, 
and hold it with their hooks. However well the body 
of the cateipillar is adapted to its necessities, its state 
is very transitory; its limbs last only a short time; 
and this creeping worm soon becomes a chrysalis 
jwithout ^t 4ind without motion, till it becomes ft 
;winged inhabitant of the air. 

From this circumstance only, caterpillars should 
claim some share of our attention. Towards the end 
x>f summer, and frequently sooner, after being satiated 
.with verdure, and having changed their skins morp 
Jhan once, they cease to eat, and begin to construct « 
.habitation, where they leave the caterpillar state, and 
are transformed into butterflies ; this place of shelter 
is called the chrysalis, and is of an oval form ; to- 
wards the extremity are rings, which continue dimi- 
nishing till they are lost in a point. The chrysalis Is 
full of milky fluid, which supplies the infant butterfly 
with nourishment till it comes out. When it is com- 
pletely formed, and its parts have acquired a proper 
d^ee of consistence, and a gentle warmth invites it 
forUi from its prison, it forces a passage through the 
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largest end^ wliich is at the same time the thinnest 
part of the chrysalis. Its head^ which was always 
oirected towards this end^ disengages itself, the a^- 
tenns project and lengthen, the feet and wings ex- 
tend, and the insect flies away, retaining nothing of 
its former shape : the caterpillar which was changed 
into a chrysalis, and the cnrysalis which hecame a 
butterfly, being quite difl^erent creatures. The one 
18 rougn, hairy, and sometimes of a disagreeable 
aspect ; the other is decked in the most beautiful co- 
lours: the one is doomed to crawl upon the earth, 
while the other lightly skims from flower to flower, 
and delicately sips their nectareous sweets. 

Perhaps this description will conquer the ayersioii 
that some people haye to these insects, and reconcile 
them with their existence; but perhaps there will 
yet be many who will ask for what purpose insects, 
which deyour the leayes, and occasion the trees to be 
blighted, were created ? To such I answer that they 
are necessary links in the great chain of animal life; 
and without them the world would be less perfect 
Hian it is. Destroy them entirely, and you would 
depriye the birds of a most plentiful source of nourish- 
ment; and surely, if birds are destined to feed upon 
caterpillars, whateyer be our loss, we cannot with 
justice exclude these insects from feeding upon leayes'. 
And eyen if we cannot comprehend the reason why 
God formed such creatures, surely we ought not to 
assert that they are useless ; we should rather acknow- 
ledge our ignorance, and bow before him who is alU 



JUNB XXI. 
Beghming ^/JSmnmer. 

On fhis day summer /bcsins. Many of m have 
often seen the changes Winch constantly take ]^a«e «t 
this season of the year ; bnt have we considered why 
die son continues so long above the horison, why 
this is the longest day in the year^ and why^ ttoBOt 
this time till the end of autmnn^ we perceive die 
heat and the length of the days dmiimsh in tl» same 
proportion ? All these dianges proceed from the an- 
nmd devolution of onr globe round the sun. When 
this star enters the tropic of Cancer^ the earth is ^ 
atuated) that the whole of its north pole is turned 
towards the sun; for the earth's axis is inclined to^ 
wards the n(»th, and it invariablv preserves this di- 
rection. On this inclination^ and tne parallelism of 
the earth's axis^ the vicissitudes of the seasons depend. 
And who^ that considers the consequences which would 
ensue if the direction of the axis had been perpen-^ 
cUcular^ will withhold his admiration and gratitude 
for that superior wisdom which has thus regulated it 
for the advantage of man ? 

Nature has now nearly finished her annual labour 
in our dimate. She has already lost part of hsst va- 
riety; and though nothing can be more beauti&illy 
Seen than the vines^ the orchards^ and the forests^ 
e shades begin to be less pleasing; the meaudows 
whiten^ and the flowers are cut down ; the com gra- 
dually grows yellow^ and the rich colouring of nature 
diminishes. The diversity and brightness of this^ a|id 
the varied notes of numerous birds^ had lately all 
the charms of novelty^ and cheered us with their 
sweet variaticm: but now^ as autumn approaches, 
these enjoynients cease; the ni^tingale is silent> 
and waUdi^ is inconvenient from the excessive hest. 

From this pictiure we may fonn an emblem of life^ 

VOL. I. % 
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ih$ pleiunires of which are equally fiigitiye ; even the 
Ri06t innocent^ such a9 nature offers us during the 
spring, fade^ and give place to other ohjects; and 
nrhat we now witness in the summer of nature^ we 
may ohserve in the summer of life. 

As we advance in years^ the pleasures which de- 
light us in our youth no longer a£fect us; and wheit 
we hare attained the autumn of our days^ we hecome 
subject to cares and anxieties to which we formerly 
were strangers : as our age increases, our bodily powers 
diminish; till at lengUi^ after many a weary day, 
the period arrives when^ feeble and exhausted, we 
hare no longer a pleasure in existence. 

With what a lively sense of joy may the good man 
Hflt up his soul to tnee, O Lord ! who dir^ctest the 
seasons, who art the father of all things, and the 
source of all happiness ! Let us acknowlec^ thy wis^ 
dom and thy goodness in causing the seasons to sue* 
ceed each other in a r^ular order ; and may we never 
forget thee when we eigoy the blessing wnich sum^- 
mer scatters over the earth, and experience the plea- 
sures which smile in her train ! Let us reflect that 
this may be the last summer which we may be per- 
mitted to see on earth; and consider how soon we 
may be called to join the numerous friends who have 
been removed from this transitory scene since the 
last summer's sun beamed light and beauty upon our 
sphere. 



JUNE XXII- 

The Nightingale. 

Tti£ nightingale is one of the sweetest songsters 
xmong the inhabitants pf the groves. When all the 
birds that cheered us during the day with their varied 
Htties cease to be heard, the song of tl^e nightingale 
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BWeUs upon the ait, and animated the groyes* Wheii 
we rapturously listen to her voice> pouring melody in 
the woodlands^ we are ready to condude that the bird 
from which such sounds proceed must he krge^ and 
possess a throat of uncommon strength) and hei^ 
Bweet accents make us presume that^ as she excels 
in harmony^ bo she surpasses the feathered race in 
beauty** But we shall look in vain for these perfec- 
tions in the nightingale; which is a bird of rather 
a mean appearance^ having nothing particularly at^. 
tractive either in form or plumage; yet it is ^ted 
by nature with a voice that fills us with ecstacy> and 
pours rapture through all our frame. How exquisite 
is our delight when we listen to her long quivering 
notes^ and hear her sweet variations^ now gently 
warbling^ then gradually swelling into inconceivable 
force and rapidity ; alternating plaintive accents that 
soothe the soul to melancholy> with gay airs that 
r^iise it unon lightsome wings to joy and pleasure: 
the rapidly passes from the simplest notes to the 
wildest carok^ from the lightest turns and quavers to 
slow melting strains that languish upon the breeze, 
then softly die away, and leave the night- wanderer 
tilently to retrace his homeward steps. 

This bird may give rise to many useful reflections ; 
from it we may learn a very wholesome truth, that 
plainness of person does not exclude beauty of soul, 
nut may be allied to the most estimable qualities. 

* As to the idea of connecting beauty with melody in a 
Jbiid, unless the author means that the bird which utters 
strains like those of the nightingale cannot be otherwise than 
beautiful, I believe it is not always the case ; for those birds 
which have the most beautiful and brilliant plumage have 
often the most harsh and unpleasing notes ; witness parrots, 
parroquets, peacocks, and a variety of others ; and so far from 
'our imagining the bird that enchants us with melodious strains 
to be li^^ in size, we know of scarcely any large bird which 
has very sweet notes : if so, whence is the association of great* 
ness of bulk and melody of vcnce ?— £. 

2« 
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Ho«r abnirdlj and emaeaaAf do iJkese i 
id»> fsKhisted br aregnkr coatoior of i^*1 
temnietmxkce, and ele^t {woportion of hmh, only 
bestow theb approbation upon what pleaaea thnr 
seilBe% and despise or disregard sueh as labour under 
' b0d% infinmtiea> or are not gifted b^ nature with 
the graces of person. Let us learn to* judg^ with 
mere equity^ snd to discriminate widi more atteRtkm ; 
for it is not alom symmetry of limb^ el^;Mice of form^ 
or adrantages of fortune and rank^ that ranoble a 
man^ and render him worthy of esteem ; it is the sii«» 
berior perfection of his soid^ and the finer feelii^ of 
hi» hearty which can alone exalt his nature^ and place 
one man h^^ier than another in the ^eat chain 9i 
hfSagi. Those who are incapable of virtue, and de* 
stitute of reason, will necessarily be deluded by the 
false colouring of external appearance, and, unable to 
penetrate beneath the surface, will be dazxled by the 
empty parade of riches, and misled by the ostentatious 
display of splendid insignificance. But have we not 
seen men on whose humble birth fortone never sniikc^ 
nor honours distinguished, raise unto themselves eter« 
nal monuments of fame and gbry f And have we 
not known men whose bodies were formed in nature's 
coarsest mould show a magnanimity of soul and a 
greatness of mind that will ever endear them to our 
bosoma and entwine them round our hearta? Let us 
then not easily trust an ojnnion hastily formed, and 
founded only upon external appearance; for often 
those whom we have presumed to despise are «u« 
perior to ourselves, and deserving of our warmest ad« 
miration and regard. 

When we listen to the sound of the nightingale, 
let us remember who gave it such pleasing powers; 
and let us consider die vrisdom of a structure which 
enables it to produce such sweet sounds. A viscus 
so delicate as the lungs of this little bird, whose ex« 
ertions are so violent, would be very liable to receive 
injuries, if it did not possess the singular advantage of 
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bdngAttadied to the vertebrae of die back by a num. 
ber <^ little fibres. The openii^ of the windpipe it 
▼ery wide, and this yery probably contributes to its 
great diversity of notes. 

Sweet aongster! I will not leave thee till I have 
learned of thee to celebrate our mutual Creator; and 
xnav thou pour, with thy wild warbling strains, joy 
and gratitude into the hearts of all who in tmse 
lovely evenings are revelling in the sweets of summer 
unoMMcious of dieir Maker! 



JUNE xxm. 

The Pleasures v^Uch Swnmer offers to our Senses. 

SuMMEa has inexpressible charms, and daily ^vea 
us proofs of the infinite beneficence of God. It is 
tiie na^v season in which he most abundantly pours 
tothms blessings upon every living creature. Nature, 
after havmg refireidied us with the pleasures of spring, 
is oootinuaQy at work during the summer, to jnroenre 
us every diing that can gratify the senses, make our 
labaistence cmofortable, relieve our necessities, and 
awake in our hearts sentim^its of gratitude. 

We see all round us, in the fields and in the gar- 
dexus, fruits, which, after having delighted us with 
their beauty and gratified our taste wiu their sweets, 
may be collected and preserved for our future oon* 
vaiienae. The flow^n preset us with the most 
agreeable variety ; we admire their rich colours, and 
T^wee at the inesdiaustiUe fecundity of nature, in 
their multiplied species. What a beautiful variety 
is displayed in plants, from the kwly sprig ci moss 
to the miotic oak ! Our eye glances from flower to 
flower ; imd wheth^ we cumb the ste^ mountain, 
descend into ^e valley, or sedc the friendly shade of 
the woods, we every-wheie find new baaioies, all HtU 
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fering from one another^ but each possessiiig channs 
sufficient to engage our attention. There we see in- 
numerable flowers diffusing their sweetness to the 
air^ that softly kisses their blushing leaves ; and herei 
various creatures sporting wild, free frdm care. We 
look up, and a clear blue sky presents itself; beneath, 
the fresh verdure smiles: our ear is ravished with 
the tuneful notes of the winged songsters; their 
various and simple melody wraps our soul in joy, and. 
sweet sensations fill our bosoms. The soft murmur* 
ing of the distant brook, and the silver waves of a 
clear smooth stream gently gliding beneath the over- 
hanging willows, lull our souls to ease, and nought 
but love and pleasure dwells in our unruffled breast. 

Thirsty and fatigued, the modest strawberry offers 
us sweet refreshment ; the gardens and fidds fiU our 
granaries with their fruits, and supply us with the 
most agreeable sustenance. The smell is gratified 
with the fragrance that every-where perfumes the 
air ; - and thousands of charming objects delight our 
senses, and call forth our sensibiHty. Numerous 
flocks and herds feed upon the bountiful profusion of 
nature, and furnish us with milk and nourishing ali-^ 
ment. Abundant showers fall to refresh the earthy 
and open to us new sources of blessings; smiling 
groves and tufted trees kindly shelter us from the 
sun's fervid beams; and every thing around us 
increases our pleasures and adds to our felicity. If 
the senses derive gratification from these luxuriant 
scenes, the mind is not less delighted. It discovers 
b^uty, harmony, variety; and in every object tracer 
the; aU-creating hand, the spring of hfe, and source 
of all good. Yes, admirable Being ! we see thee in 
every creature: if we contemplate the Heavens, the 
Sun, the Moon, and each Star inform us that thou 
hast made them; all that we perceive through the 
medium of our senses leads us to thee, and thus our 
sensations become dignified and exalted,, whilst our 
thoughts soar upward, and are lost in thy infinitude^ 
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JUNE XXIV. 

Sketch of the internal Parts of the Human Body, 

• The more difficult it is to acquire a proper know- 
ledge of the internal parts of tne human body, the 
inore necessary it is to profit by the labours of skilful 
anatomists. With the view of facilitating the know- 
ledge of ^lose parts, I shall here present the reader 
with a short description of them* The structure of 
the heart, the great Spring of life and motion, first 
merits our attention. This viscus, situated in the 
chest, is composed of muscular fibres, curiously iri* 
terwoven; two cavities, called ventricles, separated 
-from each other by a partition, form the interior Of 
this organ. Contiguous to the heaiit, within the 
diest, are the lungs, which alternately open and shut, 
when they receive or expel the air, something after 
the manner df a pair erf bellows ; they nearly fill the 
whole cavity of the chest, which is lined with a very 
fine m^brane called die pleura. 

The abdomen !• separated from the chest by a 
muscle called diaphragm, and contains several viscera, 
the most important of which is the stomach, a mem- 
branous bag, which receives and digests the food. 
To the ri^t of the stomach is the Hver, which 
Secretes biie from the blood, a part of which is re- 
ceived into a little bag attadied to the liver, and 
called the gall-bladder; it is conveyed from thence 
into the intestines, and stimulates them to action. 
On the opposite ode, and near the stomach, is silnated 
the spleen, a spongy viscus of an oval figure, tBe u«e 
of which is not r^hdy understood. Beneath the 
liver on one side and the spleen on the other are the 
kidneys, which secrete from the blood an aqueous 
^uid, afterwards conveyed to the bladder by two ex- 
cretory ducts called ureters. In the lower parts erf 
^e abdomen are situated die intestines^ a kmg mekn:« 
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branons tube divided into small and large. In the 
small nartj the alimentary matter which has passed 
througn the stomacli is converted into chyle^ and the 
uortion that remains unfit for nourishment is expelled 
by the lower and larger division of the tube. The 
intestines are connected with the mesentery^ a mem- 
branous dupUcature^ whid^ contains numerous ^iie 
vessels, called the lacteals^ as they contidn the chyAe 
or milky fluid separated from the food. There ane 
also numerous glands in this organ, called mesenteric 
glands ; the lacteals enter these, and from thence pro- 
ceed to the thoracic duct, or the tube whidi conveys 
the clwle into the Uood. The whole intanal sur- 
face of the abdomen is lined with a membrane called 
peritoneum,. which covers aU the viscera; and a fatty 
production of which, called pmentum, Ues on the su- 
perior surface of the intestines. 

These are the principal viscera in the abdmnen and 
ehest; but there are several others connected with 
them* At the banning of the neck is the oesophagus 
and the trachea. The oesophagus is the tube throu^ 
which the food passes from &e mouth into the stoma«b, 
and the trachea is the tube through whidi the air 
passes into the lungs; a small valve at its superior 
<mflce, whilst it a^nits the passage of air, prevents 
.that o£ any other fluid or substance, which, by its 
irritation in the lungs and air-vessds, would be the 
occasion of fatal consequences. There is a valve also 
placed in that ori&ce of the stomach which enters Uie 
intestines; it opens to sufier the food to pass, but 
pcev^its its returning. 

M^thin the cranium or skull is situated die brain, 
enveloped in a very fine membrane full of blood- 
vessds, and called pia mater; a second memlnrane^ 
uudi thicker and stnmger, adheres to the internal 
.surface of the cranium ; and between these is a third 
membrane, 80 yoj delicate and tram^arent, as U> 
be scarcely perceptible. Besides these parts, each of 
vJiich has a detenninate place^ thene are othen whidi 
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Bxe dispersed over the whole hody^ such as bone^ 
arteries^ veins, lymphatic vessels, muiscles, and nerves. 
The hones are united together by joints, and serve to 
support the body, to render it capable of motion, and 
to preserve and protect the softer parts. Veins and 
arteries circulate the life-sustaining blood throughout 
the body. The nerves, of which tenTprindpal pair 
are enumerated, are small white cords ; they proceed 
from the brain, are distributed to every part of the 
body, and are the organs of sensation and motion. 
The whole body is full of pores, so small as to be im^ 
perceptible to the naked eye; and through these w 
^xmtinually exuding a subtle matt^ called the ip* 
sensible perspiration. No less wisdom is nuaiijEBBted 
in the fluid than in the solid parts of the body. The 
blood, chyle, lymph. Ink, marrow, and the different 
kinds of viscous and glutinous humours secreted by 
various glands ; thdr different properties, their dcs 
stination, effects, and the manner in which they are 
separated and prepared ; their circulation and renova* 
tion ; all bespeak ^e most astonishing art and the 
profoundest wisdom. 

Let us now recapitulate all die excellencies of our 
atmetnre. The bones, by their solidity and thdr 
joints, form the foundation of this beautiful super*- 
:9tructure ; the ligaments are tendinous cords, whidi 
mute difikrent parts together; the muscles are fleshy 
substances, which ^perform their functions like elastic 
springs ; the nerves, which extend to the most distant 
p«rts of the body, communicate (he power of aensa* 
iion, and liable the different organs to perform their 
functions; whilst the arteries, and veins, like inex* 
haustible rivulets, pour the life-streams to every part. 
The centre o£ drculaticm is the heart, from and to 
which all the Uood proceeds; and reqsiration is per^ 
£(Hrmed by means of the lungs. The stomadi and 
intestines are the organs whm the £Dod undergoes 
ihose dumges whiich are aeoessary for the si^yport of 
life. Hie brain is the common centra from, which 
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the nerves proceed to communicate sensation to the 
body, and enable the senses to receiye the impressions 
which they convey to the soul. 

Adorable Creator! how wonderfully hast thou 
formed us! Though the heavens, which so magni- 
ficently display thy glory, were not to exist, though 
I was the only being upon the face of the earth, me 
admirable structure .of my body alone would suffice 
to assure me of the immensity of thy power, and 
convince me of thy immeasurable wisdom ! Let us 
then, as often as we meditate upon this wonderful 
Organisation of our bodies, praise Him who has so 
formed us, and oflfer up our thanksgiving for his 
manifest goodness. 



JUNE XXV. 

Electricity. 

From the numerous experiments which have been 
made upon the subject of electricity, no one can doubt 
the existence of a matter which, from its singular 
effects, has excited the attention of Europe for more 
than half a century. It appears that tnis fluid ii 
equally diflused through all bodies, but is so ex^ 
tremely subtle that we cannot perceive it, and we 
only know it to be present fropa the effects it pro- 
duces; when put in motion it rushes from one part 
to another to restore the interrupted equilibrium. It 
is necessary to distinguish two kinds of electric bodies ; 
those in. which the electric fluid may be excited by 
means of friction, and those which receive their electric 
power by communication with the former. The prin^ 
dpal substances which compose the first class are glass, 
pitch, resin, sealing-wax, hair, silks, and air ; to the 
•econd class belong water, metals, &C. Bodies of the 
first kind may be made capable of preserving . tib« 
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electric matter collected in them^ whilst those of the 
•econd class lose it as soon as they receiye it*. Ma* 
chines have heen invented, in which, hy means of a 
wheel, a rapid rotation is given to a glass glohe, or 
cylinder, upon which is placed a cushion of silk, 

r'nst which, whilst whirling round, it ruhs. By 
friction the glohe preserves its electric virtue, 
which may he extended to any distance by means of 
metallic bars, or chains which communicate with the 
glass. If, while the machine is working, we touch 
the chain, we immediately receive a shock ; and, if 
the room is darkened, a luminous spark will be pcr» 
oeived. Let any number of persons join hands and 
form a cdrde, and by means of the chain make a com* 
munication with the machine ; and they will all re- 
ceive a shock at the same time, which may be made 
more or less violent. The electric fluid may be ao» 
cumulated to such a degree as to kill by its discharge 
Uie largest animals. 

This experiment is performed with several glass 
jars nearly filled with water, aud which, connected 
together by chains, communicate with the glass globe 
before described. The water communicates to the 
internal surface of the jars a great quantity of electric 
matter, their external surface at the same time losing 
an equal quantity by means of its communication 
with some conducting body. A vivid flash, loud ex- 



* Those substances mentioned in the first class, to which 
may be added diamonds, balsamic and bituminous bodies, at 
amber, sulphur, &c. the coverings of animals, as feathers,^ 
wool, bristles, silk, vitrified bodies, and all substances that, 
when rubbed, attract light bodies, are called electrics or non- 
conductors. Those on the contrary in which, when fncticm 
is employed, the electric fluid is not excited or put in motion, 
are called conductors or non-electrics ; and they consist chiefly 
of metals, minerals, aqueous and soirituous liquids, living 
creatures, and animal and v^table substances, as trees, 
plaats, bones, shells, &o. 
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plonoD, fod a violeiit agkatum^ ignitioii of com* 
buftible matter^ and the deadi of the 8u}:gect of the 
meriment, are the consequences of this experiment. 

There are other effects which are common to aH 
experiments of this kind; such as a sulphareoiia 
imell^ an i^tation in the air^ a sudden flash, and 
the electric matter^, acquiring a new property. Smne 
ex(»eriments have failed because the metallic rods 
which senred as ocHiductors ware too angular and 
pointed. It has heen suspected that the electric fluid 
la such cases was dissipated by means of the ooints ; 
and this was confirmed when on approadiing tne £ace 
or hand to die pmnt of the rod> a coihoub stream of 
elaetric fluid emanated from them ; it was also con- 
jeetured, that these points, which throw off the electric 
fliudj might attract it, and a number of ei^eriments 
have since estabhshed it as a truth. 

Meotridty has been ajq^died by physidana in many 
complaints with great success ; and a still greater ad!* 
vantage whieh we derive from its investigation is the 
vudof^y which naturalists have discovered between 
electricity and lightning, which has given rise to new 
eonjectures upon the nature of thunder; and has 
taught us to secure our buildings, by means of me-* 
taUic rods, from the destruction tbiey often suflfer 
during a storm* 

. Thus we are continually receiving new eohaiioi^B of 
the mysteries contained in the great works of nature ; 
and from the success of these investigations we should 
be excited to more industry, and to ]^y greater atten- 
tion to the works of the creation daily oflbred to our 
view. 



M4im^ in which Tkunder i$ formed, 

FoRMBKLTj and even to the beginiiiBg of the elgV 
teenih oentury^ it was eammonly supposed that thim* 
der was occasioned- by the agitation of saHoe* sal* 
phiufeous, ly^d other substances contioned in the air. 
It was imagined that there was the greatest res^i9« 
bUnce betwem the e£fect of fire-mns and that of 
thunder and lightning. But all the means by whidi 
men endeavoured to explain and establish this system 
were not sufficient to do away the difficulties thai 
presented themselves^ nor to account for the fact. 
Since that period^ however^ the phenomena f«oduced 
by the electric fluid have been mcnre attentively ob- 
served^ and a very different cause has been assigned 
to the formation of thunder. The great resemUanoe 
betw-^n it and electricity has convinced naturalists 
that they are produced by the same causes^, and that 
electricity is in our hands what thunder is in nature. 
It will not be difficult to demonstrate this> even t« 
those who are ignorant of natural philosophy^ if they 
will only take the trouble to compare the effin^ts m 
thunder with those of electricity. 

The effects of thunder are known by peals heard 
at a ^ater or less distance^ and by flashes of flre; 
buildings struck bv it are often consumed by flames ; 
men exposed to it become blacky and appear scorched, 
though there is sometimes no trace of flre, the vio- 
lence of the stroke haying killed them : their clothes 
are torn, they are thrown to some distance irom the 
place in which they were, and fre<]uently the part of 
the body which was struck is pierced with holes. 
Sometimes large stones are broken by the thunder, 
and its ravines are eanly discoverable on the ground 
where it^strikes. 
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Electricity presents us widi similar effects^ but ill 
a less degree. Wbeii by means of water its force is 
increased^ the electric flash is followed by a very evi- 
dent commotion: the most compact booies are per- 
flmrated^ birds and other small animals are deprived 
of Itfe^ and each flash is succeeded by a report. The 
stream of Are also^ which passes from the points of 
dlectrifled bodies with a hissing noise^ is one of the 
phenomena observable in lightning ; and with respect 
to velocity^ there is still greater resemblance between 
thunder and electricity. If during a storm a sword 
or chain is suspended in the air by silken strings^ 
they become electrified ; and if the finger is advanced 
near them^ sparks proceed from them with more or 
less force and brilliancy^ according to the violence of 
the storm^ and the distance of the electric cloud ; in 
•hort^ every eflbct of electricity is produced during a 
thunder-storm. From all these circumstances^ we 
can no longer doubt that the air during a storm is 
highly electric^ and that thunder and lightning are 
merely the effects of a violent electric fire*. 

Thus all that appears supernatural in these phe- 
tiomena, and the terror that they consequently ex- 
cite, will be done away as we become better acquainted 
with the laws of nature. This should induce every 
one to acquire at least the first principles of natural 
philosophy. We should then no longer see fear and 
superstition enervate the mind, and psu^yze our e\* 
ertions in the investigation of nature. Let us employ 
the little light we have to dispel the fear wnich 

* Lightning, then, is nothing more than the electric fluid 
contain^ in me clouds passing into other bodies, and thus 
interrupting the equilibrium, and producing concussions in 
the air, or that noise which we call thunder ; and the reason 
that lightning is seen before the thunder is heard, is that 
light traTeb with a Telocity inconceiyably greater than sound* 
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troubles us at the apjH'oach of a thunder-stomi ; and, 
amid the lightning's flash and the roaring of the tem- 
pests, we shall regard with a tranquil bosom the God 
of all, who '' rid^ in the whirlwmd and directs the 
storm." For however we may be able to assign the 
causes of thunder upon just and invariable j^ndples^ 
drawn from natural philosophy, the phenomena are 
not less remarkable, and present some circumstance* 
which are inexplicable, even to the most enlightened 
mind. It is sufficient for us to know that the nature 
of the air, and the peculiar properties of the surround* 
ing atmosphere, render this phenomenon necessary : 
that these storms are essential to the fertility of tne 
earth, and should therefore excite us to render our 
tribute of praise and thanksgiving to the all-bountiful 
Creator, 



JUNE XXVII. 

Herrings, 

In this season of the year the herring-fiahe ^__ _ 
Ml the coasts of England and Scotland; by which we 
shall soon receive a great abimdance of nsh, which 
supply the inhabitants with food during a considerable 
part of the year. Let us examine what is most im« 
portant in the natural history of these fish. 

An innumerable multitude of herrings live in the 
Icy sea, near the arctic pole; at a certain time they 
guit this abode, and arrive in shoals upon the coasts 
of England and Holland. The cause of this emigra^ 
tion is not yet ascertained : some suppose it is to escape 
from the whale, and other great nsh of t}ie Ic|r sea; 
othera imagine that the prodigious multiplication of 
herrings is the cause of theur taking these long voyages ; 
that finding themselves too numerous under the north- 
em ice, they are obliged tp detach colonies to othec 
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pbcei^ lliat tfa^may have a soiBcieiicy of food f€ft 
thtir Mipport Perhaps it is the desire of propagatiiig 
their species, and a particiihur insdnct, which leads 
than to ^hioes more UTOorable for their increase and 
preservation. 

Whatever cause influences their motions, it is cer« 
tsin that immense shoals of herrings proceed from 
the nordi in the h^inning o( the year; for as early 
as the month of March the western wing of this aqnatk; 
army reaches the coasts of lodand ; mej are there so 
extremely numerous, that upon plungii^ the bucket 
with which they water the sails of the vessel into the 
sea, they draw up great numbers of these flsh. The 
eastern yrm^ advances farther into the Baltic sea; 
one part of it stretches towards the North Cape, de- 
scends to the coast of Norway, and then enters Uie 
Baltic through the Sound. Another division steers for 
the northern point of Jutland ; and af terwa^xls enters 
into the Zuyder-zee, and passes thence into the Baltic, 
to return to its former station. The most numerous 
detachment of the eastern wing proceeds to the western 
coasts, and arrives at the Orkney islands, where the 
Dutch go to catch them.* About the eighth of June 
^ sea is there filled with them; they afterwards 
shape their course towards England and the coasts of 
Scotland, and £11 all the bays and harbours with 
their fry. They then disappear, and those which 
have e0(»ped the nets of the fishermen and the nu- 
merous li^e fish which prey upon them most pro- 
bably return northward to die place from whence 
thev emigrated. 

A single heitii^ deposits at least ten thousand eggs 
in the sea upon the British coast, and this great fruit- 
Mness of a single fish amongst so many millions 
makes what is reported of the Dutch fishery credible ; 
they are said to take annuallv about two hundred 
millions of herrings, by whlcn a great number of 
people are supported, and more than twenty millions 
•f crowns added to the Dutch revenue. 
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JUNE XXVIII. 

Eclipses of the Sun and Moon* 

In this enlightened age^ it is highly indecorous for 
any one to be ignorant of the phenomena of an eclipse. 
From a want of this knowledge have proceeded the 
superstitious fears which so often agitate the minds 
of the ignorant during an eclipse of the sun or moo^ ; 
while, if the cause was understood, the folly of shutting 
upweUs at such a time, for fear the water should 
. acquirer noxious quality, and the absurdity of using 
Other precautions, would be manifest : whatever men 
do under the influence of superstition is a strong proof 
of their ignorance and impiety. Let us then inquire 
into the true c&use of such astonishing effects; our 
thirst for knowledge will be gratified, and we shall 
find fresh occasion to glorify our great Creator. 

An eclipse of the s\m is a natural effect caused by 
the shadow of the moon projected on the earth. But 
this can only take place when the moon, which is an 
opaque body, is nearly in a direct line between the 
sun and the earth ; in this case the moon, either par- 
tially or entirely, intercepts our view of the sun ; the 
one IS called a total, the other a partial, eclipse. Thus 
the solar eclipse is nothing more than the situation in 
which the earth is placed when the shadow of the 
moon falls upon it, and consequently, properly speak- 
ing, it is omy an edipse of that part of the earth 
where the moon's shadow falls. 

Hence we learn that the sim is not, really darkened, 
but is only for a short space concealed from us by 
die intervention of another body, whilst he still blazes, 
in all his splendour ; and the only change that takes 
place is, that the ra,y^ emanating from him cannot 
reach the earth, because the moon intercepts their 
progress. Hence also a solar ecHpse is never visible 
at tne same time from every part of the earth ; fo? 
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the eclipse could not be perceptible from all places in 
the hemisphere at the same nme unless the sun had 
effectively lost all his light ; on the contrary^ it ap- 
pears greater in some countries than in others; and 
there are countries where it is not visible at aU. 

The moOn not only at times darkens the earthy but 
the earth also casts its shadow upon the moon^ and 
thus partially or totally intercepts the rays of the 
sun^ by which an eclipse of the moon is occasioned. 
This can only happen when the moon is on one side 
of the earth and the sun on the opposite side^ conse- 
quently at the time when the moon is at the full ; and 
as this planet is really obscured by the earth's shadow^ 
the echpse may be perceived at the same time from 
every part of one hemisphere of our globe. 

Should it be asked of what use are the lunar and 
solar eclipses ; I would answer^ to those who do not 
measure the utility of natural things merely by their 
sensible benefits, they are of very great use. By their 
means we determine the true position and distance of 
towns and countries, and trace with exactness maps 
of the most remote regions; they also tend to confirm 
chronology, and direct the navigator, by informing 
him how far he is distant from the east or from the 
west. Unimportant as these advantages may appear 
to some, they are of the greatest utility, and contri- 
bute in part to the happiness of mankind. 

Whenever we witness an eclipse of the sun or 
moon, let us reflect upon the awfiu events which will 
take place on the last day. What terror will seize 
the hearts of men when they shall see the sun dark- 
ened, and the moon lose her light; when the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, and the heavens 
pass away with fearful sound, as of the rushing of 
mighty waters ! May we then be found fit to dwell 
in that glorious habitation,, where the sun and the 
moon shall no longer be necessary ! 
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JUNE XXIX. 

The Stalk of Wheat. 

We see the young corn daily springing up, and the 
tender ears ripenmg insensihiy, till in a few weeks'* 
they will afford us nourishing bread, a blessing which 
the bountiful hand of Nature has bestowed, upon the 
labours of man. Let us for a while cast our eyes over 
a field of wheat, and endeavour to enumerate the 
mUlions of ears which wave over the surface; and 
then let us reflect upon the wisdom of those laws 
which cause such abundance to bless the earth. What 
{»:eparations are necessary to procure us nourishment 
so useful and sweet; and what changes must take 
place before the ear could be formed! It is now 
nearly ready to reward our care with its nourishing 
fruits, and invites us to meditate upon its structure. 

When a srain of wheat has been some time in the 
ground it snoots up a stalk, which rises perpendi- 
cularly, but advances very gradually, to favour the 
ripening of the grain. By its growing so high the grain 
is preserved from the moisture of the earth, which 
woidd rot it; and the height of the stalk also con- 
tributes to perfect the juices that ascend from the 
root; and its round form favours this operation, by 
admitting the heat to penetrate every part of the stem. 
It seems wonderful that so delicate a stalk should 
support itself, and bear so manv grains, without sink- 
ing beneath its burthen, or bemg beat down by each 
blast of wind ; but nature has wisely provided gainst 
all these inconveniences in furnisning it with four 
very strong knots, which strengthen it without lessen- 
ing its pliability. The structure of these knots evinces 
much wisdom ; like a fine sieve, they are full of very 
small pores, through which the sap rises and the heat 
penetrates. The stalk is liable to be beat down by 
tempests and heavy showers> but its suppleness secuers 
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it from injury : it is flexible enough to bend without 
breaking ; if it was more stifle it might be shivered 
by the storm^ and would be unfit for straw. 

From the principal stalk others spring up; they 
are not so hign^ and bear leaves^ whicn^ collectW the 
drops of dew and rain, supply the plant with mose 
nutritious juices so necessary to its support; whilst 
the most essential part of the plant, the ear, is very 
gradually formed. To preserve the tender sprouts 
from the dangers and accidents which might destroy 
them the first moment of their appearance, the two 
upper leaves of the stalk imite closely, to preserve the 
ears, as well as frimish them with the necessary juices. 
As soon as the stalk is sufficiently formed to be able 
of itself to supply the grain with juices, the leaves 
gradually dry, that nothing may be taken from the 
fruit, and that the root may have nothing to support 
which is useless. When these leaves are removed, 
the young ear waves gracefully in unveiled beauty, 
and its beard serves it both as an ornament, and as a 
defence against birds and insects, ilefreshed with 
gentle rains, it flourishes, and inspires the husband- 
man with the most pleasing hopes; it ripens from 
day to day, till at length, bowing beneath tne weight 
of its riches, its head falls beneath the sickle, and the 
farmer joyfully gathers the golden sheaves. 

. Here we discover new marks of the wisdom and 
all-beneflcent power of God, ever operating for the 
good of man. How wonderful is the structure of a 
mgle stalk of wheat ! and what greater proof can we 
desire of the goodness of our Creator ? Open your 
eyes, ye that are indiffferent, and see the fields wide 
waving round with tiie choicest gifts of Heaven, and 
you will no longer withhold the tribute of praise and 
of gratitude to your all-bountiful Father; remem- 
bering, that he who can view a field of com without 
his soul expanding with gratitude, or who does not fed 
rejoiced at the sight, is unworthy of the bread it so 
abundantly furnishes. Let us think as men endowed 
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with minds capable of that most exquisite of all plea- 
sures^ the discovering the traces of an infinitely good 
and powerful Being in all the works of nature ; by 
this we shall raise ourselves above the condition of 
brutes^ and approach nearer to the angels of light. 



JUNE XXX. 

The Blight. 

Prodigious swarms of little insects, entirely cover- 
ing the tops, stalks, and leaves of plants, occasion 
what is usually called the blight. Tnese insects are 
as numerous in their varieties as the species of plants 
they infest, and they merit our attention most par- 
ticularly from the peculiarities which they exhibit. 
They not only lay e^s, but they also bring forth 
their young alive ; being both oviparous and viviparous. 
Whilst the fine weather continues, the young ones issue 
from the parent insect alive, and completely formed, be- 
cause at mat time the plants can afibrd them sufficient 
nutriment: but towards the end of autumn they lay 
eggs, which are not hatched till the following sprin 
for if they came to life sooner, they would pensh \ 
want of nourishment. 

At the time when the female insects begin to lay 
their eggs, the males are observed to appear, whicn 
seems to indicate that their existence was not neces- 
sary before that period; and this conjecture is con- 
firmed by the experiments which have been made 
upon these insects. If we take one at the instant of 
its birth, and enclose it by itself within a glass, though 
secluded from all communication with other insects, 
it will produce a young one as soon as it has acquired 
a certain degree of growth, and in a few weeks it will 
be surrounded by a numerous family. If the expe- 
liraent be repeated upon one of its young, the result 
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will yet be the same^ though continued for many ge- 
nerations ; which proves that these creatures engender 
of themselves^ witnout copulation. 

Another singularity worthy of observation is^ that 
in some species of insects the males have wings^ whOst 
the females are destitute of them : but in the class of 
which we are now treating^ both sexes are alike in 
that respect ; being either both furnished with wings^ 
or both destitute of them. Those which have wings 
are so extremely small, that they are' seen walking 
upon those that have none. This remarkable in- 
stance of the singularities of nature, so widely dif- 
ferent from the common rules, and where at the same 
time so much wisdom is observable, leads us naturally 
to ask. Whence these peculiarities in nature proceed 
and why has the Creator thought fit sometimea to 
deviate irom the accustomed laws ? To answer these 
questions in a satisfactory manner we ought to be able 
at once to embrace the whole of the creation, to com- 
prehend all the parts of the vast kingdom of nature^ 
with all their uniting links, and justly to appreciate 
in what and how far any thing would be advantageous 
or prejudicial to the whole. But from the limited 
nature of our faculties, such an extensive range of 
knowledge is denied us, and we must be satisfied with 
zjme general reasoning which may in some d^ree 
resolve our doubts, and answer the question to our 
satisfaction. 

In the first place, by these singularities in the pro- 
ductions of nature, we see the command which God 
has over her : He is the supreme Grovemor, who assigns . 
to each being the laws which he is to observe; and 
he who has the power to make has also the right to 
suspend laws, and to make whatever exceptions he 
pleases. Secondly, we every- where find in nature a 
great variety of objects which give us occasion to re- 
joice in their contemplation, and to admire the glory 
of the Creator. It is easy to perceive' how much these 
exceptions to general rules increase the variety we 
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observe^ and consequently the pleasure of the observer^ 
as well as his admiration for the Author of nature. 
In the third place, experience teaches us that the ob- 
jects which we daily see become familiar, and the 
often-repeated impression renders us less attentive to 
their beauties. The magnificent spectacle of nature does 
not always interest us, because we acquire the habit 
of lightly passing over those things which we con- 
tinually witness. Thus, each singularity, each unusual 
appearance, by arresting our attention, tends to invite 
us to contemplate, as well as to call forth our ad- 
miration of, the works of God. And lastly, we may 
consider the singularities of the physical world, so far 
from diminishing the perfection of the whole, enter 
into the plan of the Divine Wisdom, and, together 
with the singularities of the moral world, are under 
the direction of an all-wise Being, who governs all 
for endless glory, perfection, and happiness. 
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